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$7 Billion Bid for 
American Airlines 


By Martha Hamilton 

tVushlnfioh Pml Service 

WASHINGTON — Donald J. 
Trump launched the largest airline 
takeover bh] ever made Thursday 
by offering S7 bOiion for the largest 
UJS. airline, American Airlines. 

In doing so, Mr. Trump is chal- 
lenging one of the toughest, most 
aggressive managements in the avi- 
ation industry, that of AMR Corp„ 
which owns American Ai rimes. Its 
c h air m a n and president is Robert 
L Crandall. 

Mr. Trump said his intention 
was co acquire the company in a 
negotiated transaction, but AMR 
Carp, said that its board erf 1 direc- 
tors will consider the proposal “in 
due course.” 

In announcing the Trump bid, 
however, AMR said it had not 
changed “its policy and belief that 
AMR and its shareholders will be 
test served by AMR remaining an 
^tiependenl company and con- 
tinuing the strong partnership 
among American Airlines, its em- 
ployees, the communities it serves, 
and the public — a partnership that 
has given AMR the great success it 
enjoys today.” 

The $120-a-share bid followed 
weeks of rumors that Mr. Trump 
was acquiring stock in AMR and a 
request by tne company to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
to investigate the rumors. It also 
comes at a time when virtually ev- 
ery U.S. airline appears to be up for. 


Within the past year. American 
has replaced United as the nation's 
biggesr carrier and has embarked 
on a multibilhon-doOar expansion 
^program that includes scores of 
new jets pins a new maintenance 
facility and plans for a SI billion 
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Kiosk 


Embassy Held 
In El Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR (AF) — 
About 30 human rights activ- 
ists seized :-the Costa Rican 
Embassy tee Thursday to 
protest what they called re- 
press ve policies of President 
Alfredo Crisiiani’s rightist 
government. 

Special units from the Na- 
tional Police quickly sux- 
rounded the Central American 
Building, where the embassy is 
located, but there was no vio- 
lence. There were conflicting 
reports on whether the activ- 
ists were armed. A spokesman 
said the group planned to stay 
at the embassy until its de- 
mands were met. 

General News 

Estonia dunged its new elec- 
tion law, restoring the vote to 
ethnic Russians. Page 2. 

Israel postponed a decision on 
bolding direct negotiations 
with Palestinians. Page 5. 

US. plans to regulate bank 
transfers to halt the launder- 
ing of drug profits. Page 3. 

Sports 

Ajax Amsterdam was banned 
for at least two seasons in Eu- 
ropean soccer. Page 18. 

Travel 

The Indonesian island of Lom- 
bok has it all, plus peace and 
quiet — so far. Page 7. 

Busin *s* / Finance 

Communist protesters in Paris 
hurled eggs at the chairman of 
Walt Disney Co. Page 13. 

British Steel agreed to acquire 
tiie steel distributer C. Walker 
& Sons. Page 15. 
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terminal at its base at Dallas-Fon 
Worth International Airport. 

Congress in recent weeks has 
been exploring setting stricter lim- 
its on airline buyouts and giving 

A US plan would hdp foreign 
airlines fly to American cities with 
little international service. Page 4 

the Transportation Department a 
greater role in approving deals be- 
fore they can be completed. 

One major concern has been that 
debt incurred in takeovers might 
jeopardize carriers' commitment to 
safety or make them vulnerable in 
an economic downturn. 

Mr. Trump said yesterday in his 
letter to AMR's board that he is 
prepared to commit “at least SI 
billion of equity to the transac- 
tion He also said that he believes 
the rest of the financing can be 
obtained “within a reasonable peri- 
od or time.” 

Mr. Trump could not be reached 
to elaborate on his offer. Thursday, 
as the Trump bid was bring an- 
nounced, the Senate Commerce 
Committee approved by a voice 
vote a biQ that would require the 
Transportation Secretary to deter- 
mine the impact of airline buyouts 
on safety, the ability of an airline to 
grow, competition with foreign car- 
riers and other factors. 

As word of Trump's bid reached 
the committee Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen, Democrat of Texas, urged the 
committee to make the (till retroac- 
tive in order to apply to the Trump 
deal, if it is consummated. 

In March this year Mr. Trump 
purchased the East-coast commut- 
er shuttle services of Eastern Air- 
lines for 5365 milli on. It was re- 
named Trump Shuttle. 



Police in Dresden 
Attack Protesters 


Agfrnx F.mfp.Pm'e 

Erich Honecfcer, the East German Communist leader, accompanied by Soviet soldiers, at a 
wreath- laying ceremony on Thursday to mark the 40th anniversary of die East German state. 


By Robert McCartney 

Hutit:ngwr Ptisf Sotvv 

BERLIN — The police and 
militia used water cannon and 
rubber truncheons to disperse 
thousands of East Germans 
who gathered at the railroad 
station in Dresden to await 
trains carrying their fellow- 
countrymen from Czechoslova- 
kia to West Germany in the 
exodus of East Germans to the 

West. 

While details were sketchy 
because Western journalists 
were not present in the southern 
city, the battle between security 
forces and civilians appeared to 
mark one of the worst eruptions 
of social unrest in East Germa- 
ny in decades. 

On Thursday morning, after 
the station had been cleared 
and sealed off. about 7.600 East 
Germans traveled from Prague 
to Hof. West Germany, in 
trains with doors that had' been 
locked to prevent other East 
Germans from climbing 
aboard. 

Many of those who gathered 
in Dresden apparently had 
hoped to board the trains, while 
others wanted mainly to dem- 
onstrate their unhappiness with 
the lack of change in this doctri- 
naire Communist state, accord- 
ing to reports based on Protes- 
tant church sources and 
witnesses reached by telephone 
in Dresden. 

Tne East Germans were e\ ac- 
uated after having occupied the 
West German Embassy in 
Prague in a repeal of an opera- 
tion that carried 6,500 refugees 
out of the country on Sunday. 

East Berlin agreed to allow 
the departure oncoccition that 
the relugee;. first pass through 


East German territory, thus al- 
lowing the government here to 
say that it had “expelled” them. 

This face-saving gesture 
backfired, however, as the pas- 
sage of the trains through East 
Germany led to the Dresden 
demonstration. 

The evacuation Thursday 
raised to more than 45.000 the 
number of East Germans who 
have fled to West Germany via 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia and 
Poland in the past five months. 

The exodus and the trouble 
in Dresden highlighted the 
growing atmosphere of crisis 
that has enveloped East Germa- 
ny on the eve of celebrations to 
mark the 40th anniversary of its 
founding. 

The participation of the Sovi- 
et leader. Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev. in ihe celebrations could 
trigger demonstrations by East 
Germans who view him as a 
symbol of the change that much 
of the population desires. 

The crowd in Dresden 
chanted “Gorby! Gorby!” The 
shout has been heard at opposi- 
tion protests that have grown 
sharply in frequency and size in 
recent weeks. On Monday, 
about 10.000 protesters 
marched in Leipzig to demon- 
strate their desire for domestic 
change in the largest anti-gov- 
ernment protest in memory. 

■ Tike a Battleground' 

Witnesses and Protestant 
church sources said the huge 
crowd thronged around the 
main railroad station on 
Wednesday night, some intent 
on hitching a ride on trains car- 
rying refugees from Prague to 

See DRESDEN, Page 4 


China Assails Nobel Peace Award to Dalai Lama 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Post Service 

OSLO — The Dalai Lama, the 
exiled Tibetan spiritual and politi- 
cal leader, won the Nobel Peace 
Prize on Thursday, and Chinese 
authorities angrily accosed the No- 
bel committee of interfering in Chi- 
na’s internal affairs. 

The Norwegian Nobel Commit- 
tee cited the Dalai Lama's consis- 
tent opposition to violence and Ms 
advocacy of “peaceful solutions 
based upon tolerance and mutual 
respect in order to preserve the his- 
torical and cultural heritage of his 
people,” who are under Chinese 
rule. 

Chinese officials in Norway re- 
acted angrily to the announcement. 

“It is interference in China’s in- 
ternal affairs,” Wang Guisbeng, 
counselor at the Chinese Embassy, 
told the Norwegian News Agency. 
“It has hurt the Chinese people’s 
feelings.” 

He 'added: “Tibet's affairs are 
wholly and purely China's own 
business. 

“The Dalai Lama is not amply a 
religious leader but also a political 
figure," he said, “who aims to di- 
vide the mother country and under- 
mine political unity ” 

The chairman of the Nobel 
Peace Prize committee. Egjl Aar- 
vik, said the award was designed to 
send a message of support and a 
plea for nonviolence to all those 
struggling for human rights and na- 
tional liberation across the globe. 


including China, the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 

At the same time, officials ac- 
knowledged privately that the prize 
would be seen as a rebuke to gov- 
ernments such as China that had 
violently repressed movements for 
democracy. 

The Dalai Lama, spoking in 
Newport Beach. California, where 
he is attending a conference, said 
be hoped to focus attention on 
compassion. 

“I vny much appreciate that 
kind of recognition about my be- 
liefs,” he said. "In fact, I always 
believed in love, compassion ana a 
sense of universal respect. Every 
human being has that potential. 

“My case is nothing special. I am 
a simple Buddhist monk — no 
more, no less.” 

The Dalai 1 -nma said later that 
(Tim a was m al » n B "a systematic 
effort to crush the spirit and na- 
tional identity of the Tibetan peo- 

^ , 

“Tibetans today are facing the 

real possibility of dunhuttion as a 
people and a nation.” he said. 

He said he had received encour- 
agement from the pro-democracy 
protesters in China, whose move- 
ment was crushed in June. 

“The Chinese students have giv- 
en me great hope for the future of 
China and Tibet," he said. “1 fed 
that their movement follows the 
tradition of Mahatma Gandhi 
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See NOBEL, Page 4 The Dalai Lama, alter the announcement Thursday that he had won the Nobel Peace 
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Police Seize 2 at Off ice of Panama’s Opposition 


Compiled by Our Staff From Thspatrha 

PANAMA CITY — Plain- 
clothes police officers surrounded 
the headquarters of Panama's main 
opposition party Thursday and ar- 
rested two persons in a move be- 
lieved aimed at intimidating oppo- 
nents of Ihe country’s military 
leader. General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega. j . 

One of those arrested, a body- 
guard for the opposition leader, 
Guillermo Endara. was lashed with 
a whip before bang taken into cus- 
ady. witnesses said. 


The plainclothes men dispersed 
supporters and reporters gathered 
outside by firing into the air and by 
hitting them with rubber hoses. 
The men did not enter the build- 

Rebds held Noriega for several 
hours, U5. officials said. Page 4. 

ing, nor did they arrest Mr. Endara. 
The doors of the building remained 
dosed with him inside. 

The incident at the offices of the 
Democratic Opposition Alliance 
came as General Noriega was 


pressing efforts to consolidate his 
power two days after he was briefly 
captured by renegade troops dur- 
ing a failed coup attempt. 

Mr. Endara is in the 16th day of 
a hunger strike as part of a cam- 
paign to force out General Noriega, 
commander of the National De- 
fense Forces and the man who con- 
trols the government. 

General Noriega said in a tele- 
vised speech Thursday that he had 
evidence that the United States had 
planned to install Mr. Endara as 
president after the coup. 


The United States recognizes 
Mr. Endara as the legitimate presi- 
dent of Nicaragua because of his 
victory in elections held May 7, 
elections that were annulled by 
General Noriega. 

The office had been surrounded 
earlier in the day, and Mr. Endara 
held a sign up io the window to tel J 
reporters that he considered him- 
self to be under arrest. 

In Washington, Senator Jesse 
Helms, the senior Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee, said Thursday that General 
Noriega had personally shot to 
death the leader of the military re- 
bels seeking to overthrow him. 

“The leader of the opposition is 
now dead,” he said. “We know 
that. I've had reports from Panama 
that Noriega personally shot the 
major." 

He was referring to Major 
Metises Giroldi Vega, commander 
of the battalion in charge of securi- 
ty at the National Defense Forces 

headquarters. 


Bakker 



Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatchet 

CHARLOTTE, North Carolina ^ —The televi- 
sion evangelist Jim Bakker was convicted Thurs- 
day on all 24 counts of fraud and conspiracy tor 
bilking his followers of millions of dollars. 

A federal jury convicted Mr Bakker 


The 49-year-old preacher could receive up to 

120 years in prison and S5 million in fines. He is 

to be sentenced on OcL 24- 
“The message is you can’t lie to the people and 
use television and the mails to get than to send 
you money, " said a prosecutor, Deborah Smith. 
u It doesn't matter who you are or how well 


A federal tUTV COnvictea ivir. jxuuua n uww * . ■»- . , r 

sdlina time shares, or partnerships, in holds at known you are, you simply rant do il 

USA, jo Mr. Bakta hdd raised tusFTL mwmry to 

Mifwul-wtftF Kic tm television ministry. PTL national prominence and a $180 million evan- 
Ae L^TpSrpTnmt Love. S erapirc. Mr. Bakker. who predeccd the 
stands for Praise we loto orrwp y gj™ f, ^th his wife, was among the most 

Prosecutors said that Mr. Bakker divcrtedjio- P^L^ of ^ -pv preachers. At the heigh' 
nations and otter income so ttet he and Ms wife, nM»| -J& and Tammy SboX 
Tammy, could live in luxury- *JTo n hundreds of cable television static 

‘He was called by ^ but evaituajy the 


it of 
was 


money teameioo much for him,” said the jury 
Hill, who had dunng ** 
jury selection that he was a Christian, “we kept 
looking for something from *e defense and wc 


section hundreds of raMe television stations. 

Mr. Bakker quit the PTL ministry in 1987 
when it was revealed that he had a liaison a 

■ ■ iaimma Uflhn ■ lUHJl 


never saw iL 


former church secretary. Jessica Hate in!980 
and that she was paid more than S25Q,00U to 
keep qui« about the affair. 


He later was defrocked and PTL went into 
bankruptcy. Heritage USA, the 2300-acre theme 
park he and his wife built near Fort Mill, South 
Carolina, was closed after its sale to a Canadian 
businessman fell through. 

Mr. Bakker was convicted on IS counts of wire 
fraud, eight counts of mafi fraud and (me count 
of conspiracy. 

U.S. District Judge Robert Potter freed Mr. 
Bakker on $250,000 bail 

The defense attorney, George C. Davis, said he 
would appeal. 

Mr. Bakker showed tittle emotion as the ver- 
dict was read, but tears welled from his wife's 
eyes. She was not charged in the case. 

A spokesman for the National Association of 
Evangelicals, the Reverend Robert Dugan, said 
that the conviction may help dispel the disen- 
chantment many Americans had developed to- 
ward religious broadcasting. 


•if he had managed to get off the hook, it 
probably would have left the public with some 
doubts,” he said. 

As supporters of Mr. Bakker awailed the ver- 
dict in the courtroom, they held Bibles opened to 
Psalm 17, which read: “Thou hast tried me, and 
shall find nothing.” 

The prosecutors contended that Mr. Bakker 
raised S158 million by selling partnerships at his 
theme park. The partners typically paid 51,000 
for the promise of three nights' lodging annually 
at the park. 

The government charged that PTL sold 
153,000 pannereMps from 1984 to 1987, but 
made only 258 rooms available, that one large 
hotel &nd other promised facilities were never 
completed and that many partners could not get 
rooms. 


The prosecution had portrayed Mr. Bakker as 
a con man who cynically used the airwaves to 
fleece his followers. Mr. Bakker depicted himself 
as a of God who was in over his head whsi it 
came to business. 

The five-week trial began Aug. 28. Three days 
later. Kir. Bakker was committed to a mental 
hospital for a psychiatric evaluation after law- 
yers said he was hallucinating and cowering 
under a couch. 

He was pronounced competent to stand trial 
on SepL 6 after a government psychiatrist said he 
had had a panic attack. 

Two former aides, David Taggart, and Mr. 
Bakkcr's brother James, the ministry's decorator, 
were convicted earlier of evading taxes on Sl. l 
million in PTL money used for personal expen di- 

lures - (AP. Reuters / 


E. Berlin 
Restricts 
Crossings 

Qampdown Hits 
As Party Prepare 
For Anniversary 


Bundesbank 
Raises Key 
Money Rates 

By Richard E. Smith 
and Carl Gewirtz 

hucnummktl Herald Tribune 

West Germany led a round of 
European interest-rate increases on 
Thursday when, as widely expect- 
ed, the Bundesbank moved to un- 
derpin the Deutsche mark and cool 
the surging economy with a rise of a 
full percentage point in key rates. 

The increase in the West German 
discount and Lombard rates, to 
which many other rates are pegged, 
was followed by France, Britain, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Austria and Denmark, 

The rate rises supported the be- 
leaguered British pound but had 
only a fleeting effect on the dollar, 
which later finned against the 
mark. And currency traders said 
that for European moves to be ef- 
fective in bolding the dollar down, 
they would have to be accompa- 
nied by a decline in US. interest 
rates and a rise in Japanese ones. 

In New Y ork, the dollar dosed at 
1.8845 DM. well above 1.8813 at 
Wednesday’s dose despite Federal 
Reserve Board intervention to re- 
strain the currency. The dollar was 
also up at 142.350 yen from 
141.655. again despite Fed inter- 
vention. 

The Bundesbank raised the dis- 
count rate, at which it lends to 
commercial banks using bills as 
collateral to 6 percent, and lifted 
the Lombard rate, a similar fatality 
backed by securities, to 8 percent. 

The West German move was fol- 
lowed by the Bank of England, 
which raised the key money-market 
intervention rate by one point to 1 5 
percent; by the Bank of France, 
which raised intervention rates by 
0.75 of a point to 9.5 percent; by 
the Swiss National Bank, which 
boosted its discount rale half a 
point to 6 percent, and by othera. 

“The others had to go along,” 
said Ulrich Hombrecner, senior 
economist at Westdeutsche 
Landesbank Girozentrale in DOs- 
seldorf. “Anything else would have 
required a realignment of the Euro- 
pean Monetary System,” themech- 

See RATES, Page 17 


Compiled h Our Sun rnm 

BERLIN — East Germany 
turned away at least 250 West Ger- 
mans trying to cross Berlin Wall 
checkpoints Thursday for day trips 
to the Communist sector of the 
divided city. West Berlin officials 
said. 

The clam pd own. involving most- 
ly young West Germans at three 
crowded crossing points, began af- 
ter thousands of East Germans 
were permitted to cross to the West 
from Czechoslovakia and riot po- 
lice in Dresden fought back crowds 
of people trying to join them. 

Security was also tighter at 
Checkpoint Charlie, the 'fortified 
border point for foreigners, as East 
Germany prepared to mark its 40th 
anniversary on Saturday. 

West Germany lodged a sharp 
protest with East Germany. 

Meanwhile, more than 600 East 
Germans left Warsaw for West 
Germany aboard a special train. 
The train pulled out of Gdansk 
station with East Germans leaning 
out shouting “Freihat! Freibeit!" 
(Freedom! Freedom! land flashing 
V -for- victory signs. Embassy offi- 
cials said the train would travel via 
East Germany. 

In Berlin, border guards told 
those who were turned away that it 
was not possible to process their 
applications for a day visa, which 
tourists can normally get on the 
spot. 

The East German government, 
fearful that demonstrators may try 
to disrupt ,a visit by Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, has kept the Soviet 
leader's itinerary secret. It has said 
only that he is scheduled to arrive 
in Berlin on Friday for the start of 
the anniversary celebrations. 

A leading East German dissident 
figure, speaking on condition of 
anonymity, said that government 
officials bad privately told dissi- 
dents that any attempt to embar- 
rass the government during the cel- 
ebrations would be dealt with 
severely. 

He said that opposition leaders 
had been warned “not to interfere 
with socialism.” 

The warning followed wide- 
spread speculation that the grow- 
ing East German opposition move- 
ment would cany out protests 
during the anniversary celebra- 
tions, which will culminate with a 
military parade in Beilin on Satur- 
day. 

Protests have erupted this week 
in Dresden and other southern East 
German cities as young people des- 
perate to board the trains West 
swarmed to stations that were 
sealed off by the police. 

A convoy of trains took about 
7,600 East Germans from their ref- 
uge in Bonn's embassy in Prague to 
West Germany on Wednesday. It 
was the second time in four days 
that East Germany had agreed to 
grant its citizens safe passage to the 
West 

All eight trains earning the refu- 
gees from Prague had arrived at the 
West German border town of Hof 
by late morning Thursday. 

The West Berlin and West Ger- 
man governments as well as the 
three Western allies — Britain. 
France and the United States — 
protested the Communist check- 
point curbs Thursday. 

A Bonn government spokesman, 
Hans Klein, said that a large num- 
ber of people had been “arbitrarily 
refused entry into East Berlin” by 
East Germany. He said that Bonn 
had protested strongly to the East 
German government through its 
permanent mission in East Berlin, 
demanding an immediate stop to 
the hindrance. 

At least 45,000 East Germans 
have ned to the West since Hunga- 
ry opened its bonier with Austria 
cm SepL 11, more than 31.000 
crossing through Hungary. 

Most of the others flooded to the 
West German mission in Czecho- 
slovakia — the last country East 
Germans could visit without a visa 
until Tuesday, when curbs were im- 
posed on travel there, too. 

The East German leader. Erich 
Hdnecker, charged Thursday that 
West Germans had renewed a cam- 
paign against his country and had 
not given up the idea of "absorbing 
iL But in an article in the Soviet 
Communist Party daily Pravda. he 
did not mention the exodus. 

In Washington, President 
George Bush said he looked for- 
ward to a time when East Germans 
would “not have to climb fences" 
in order to “enjoy the fruits of a 
free society 

"We are riveted and 1 am moved 
by the tens of thousands of East 
Germans sacrificing all that they 
own, leaving everything behind to 
find their way to a West that offers 
the promise of freedom and oppor- 
tunity ” Mr. Busb said Thursday at 
a White House ceremony where he 
signed a Gennan-American Day 
proclamation. {Reuters, AP, VPl) 
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Athens Is Abuzz Over Allegation of Bugging by Papandreou 


By Marlise Simons 

New York Tima Service 

ATHENS — In a nation that thrives 
on intrigue, the stories now seeping out of 
the Secret Service headquarters here are 
being consumed as avidly as honey cakes 
at a Greek wedding. 

What is donrmatmg newspaper space 
and casual conversations axe the disclo- 
sures of a parliamentary commission 
contending that Andreas Papandreou, 
when be was prime minister, systemati- 
cally and illegally ordered the wiretap- 
ping of political foes, of five newspapers 
and of close associates. Among the latter 
are members of bis cabinet, the president 
of parliament, his private secretary and 
the woman he recently married. 

The unraveling of the wiretapping net- 
work has evoked a new high point of 
indignation for Greeks, whose sense of 
outrage appeared to have dulled a little in 
a year filled with reports of government 
corruption, cover-ups and embezzle- 
ment. 

Tapes of conversations, said to have 
been made on Mr. Papandreou' s orders, 
have somehow found their way into 
Greek newspapers, and radio stations 
have served up such salient parts as Mr. 
Papandreou’s associates speaking ill of 

him 


Commotion has been greatest over the 
transcriptions of chats between the wom- 
an who was to become Mr. Papandreou’s 
wife andlier astrologer, who is quoted as 
offering guidance on personal matters 
and affairs of government 

Both friends and foes of Mr. Papan- 
dreou see the wiretapping as a significant 
act that offers a major msight into the 
mind of a man who has been at the center 
of Greek political life for more than a 
decade. 

In that time he has fascinated Greeks 
as an undoctrinaire Socialist and as a 
mercurial man. 

“This showed what an insecure man he 
really was," said Epiminondas Zafiro- 
poulos, a political opponent and the sec- 
retary of the parliamentary commission 
that investigated the wiretapping. “He 
wanted to be the master of all the games.” 

As a result of the investigation, parlia- 
ment has ordered the former prime min- 
ister to stand trial for illegal wiretapping, 
which is a cr iminal offense and a viola- 
tion of the Greek Constitution- 

Legal experts believe it may be easier 
to prosecute him in this case than for his 
purported involvement in the more com- 
plex banking scandal Last week parlia- 
ment remanded Mr. Papandreou to a 
special high court on charges of bribery. 


accepting stolen money and breach of 
faith. - 

Mr. Papandreou, 70, who has bees in 
ill health, has dismissed the charges as 
fabrications by opponents out to destroy 
his political career. 

As Mr. Zafiropoulas and other mem- 
bers of the parliamentary commission tell 
the story, illegal wiretapping went on 
during much of the dgni years of the 

Friends and foes oi 
the former prime 
minister see the 
wiretapping as an act 
that offers an insight 
into his mind. 

Socialist government. But short of time, 
the commission decided to concentrate 
only on the period since 1987. 

The panel, Mr. Zafiropoulos said, un- 
covered a secret room m the state-run 
telecommunications company and found 
at least 44 clandestine taps. “We even 
found bills charging the Secret Service 
for the connections," he said. 


While the government had three em- 
ployees authorized to eavesdrop on for- 
eigners or Greeks for "national security 

reasons,” Mr. Zafiropoulos said the pan- 
el had 'found 10 people who admitted 
recording conversations “for political 
reasons." 

He said messengers testified that they 
took tapes from the chief of the Secret 
Service “to the home of Papandreou in 
Kastri or to his office and handed them 
to his private secretary.” 

The Secret Service chief, Kostas Tri- 
mas, has making illegal ta p in g a 

for Mr. Papandreou and said he sent 
daily information to bun on security mat- 
ters. 

One rening excerpt published in the 
Greek newspaper Ethnos is a conversa- 
tion between Yannis Alevras, president 
of parliament, and Apostolis Lazaris, a 
former minister who fell out with Mr. 
Papandreou ami finally left his party. 

As Mr. Alevras tries to persuade Mr. 
Lazaris not to abandon the patty, Mr. 
Lazaris replies that this is impossible now 
that Mr. Papandreou has sent “Andreas 
battalions,” or militant party hordes, to 
his bouse. 

The text quotes Mr. Lazaris as saying: 
“I am terrified of Andreas’s fascism. 


They besieged our bouse all night to try 
and bum us down. My wife and daughter 
are in a state of panic." 

Then he continues: “I can’t stand him 
any more. He’s a hair and a cheat. The ' 
only way to protect democracy is to strike 
at Andreas's authoritarianism." 

Mr. Alevras replies: “You know An- 
dreas. Don’t tell me you understood only 
now what be is all about.” 

The transcripts that have dialed most 
comment are the conversations between 
Dimitra Liard, Mr. Papandreoo’s new 
wife, and her friends; including her as- 
trologer. 

In one passage printed in Ethnos, Miss 
Liam asks Man os Thomathatis, who is a 
known astrologer and medium: ‘Take a 
look. Is tins a good day for him to go to 
parliament?" 

At another point, the astrologer tells 
her to make no decisions on a certain day. 
“We are going to have a serious dash 
with the Tories,” he says. Miss Liam re- 
plies: “TeQ me everything one by one. 
Everything has turned out exactly the 
way you said it would. I told my man and 
he said to pass an his congratulations.” 

Miss Liam has reacted angrily, saying 
bra words have been taken out of contexL 
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Estonia Restores the Vote to Its Russians 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Poet Service 

MOSCOW — Estonia gave in to 
intense political pressure from the 
Kremlin on Thursday and annulled 
legislation that would have disen- 
franchised teas of thousands of 
ethnic Russians in local elections. 

The Estonian parliament voted, 
170 to 63, to delete a danse in a 
new election law that restricts vot- 
ing rights to residents of at least 
two years, according to local jour- 
nalists who covered the session. 
The revised law will allow all those 
with permanent residence in the 
Baltic republic to vote in a Dec. 10 
poll for local and city councils. 

The Estonian concession ap- 
peared likely to defuse an early 
constitutional crisis pitting Esto- 
nian authorities in Tallinn, the cap- 
ital, against the central authorities 
in Moscow. In a declaration of sov- 
ereignty last year, the Estonian par- 
liament asserted that it had the 
right to override Soviet legislation. 

The highest Soviet state body do- 


dared the Estonian election law 
unconstitutional in August and de- 
manded that it be revised by Ocl 1. 
This followed several weeks of 
strikes by Russian workers in Esto- 
nia, who argued that the residency 
requirement was discriminatory. 

Although the constitutional con- 
flict between Tallinn and Moscow 
has been resolved for the moment, 
the possibility of confrontation re- 
mains high. Moves are underway in 
ail three Baltic republics to invali- 
date their annexation by the Soviet 
Union, in 1940. 

The next serious Baltic challenge 
to Moscow’s authority is likely to 
come from the second animal con- 
gress of the Latvian Popular Front, 
an unofficial mass movement 
More than 1,000 delegates to the 
congress are expected to call this 
weekend for “the renewal of Lat- 
via's national independence." 

The front’s draft program asks 
the Latvian parliament to declare 
the Soviet annexation of Latvia il- 
legal. It al so B»lh for the annulment 


of rigged elections in Latvia in July 
1940 that produced a Latvian par- 
liament dominated by the Moscow- 
controlled Communist Party. 

In another development relaxed 
to Soviet ethnic unrest, Pope John 
Paul n demanded Thursday that 
the Kremlin le galize the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, saying that Mos- 
cow’s program of change would be 
a travesty otherwise. 

In some of his toughest com- 
ments oo the issue, the pope com- 
pared the Ukrainians to early 
Christians who were forced to wor- 
ship in the catacombs and said that 
Soviet authorities had ignored the 
problem of the church for decades. 

“The campaign of hostility and 
accusations carried out a gainst it 
and its pastors does not Help t he 
outcome or reforms, h hinders 
them.” Che pope said to a synod of 
Ukrainian bishops of the diaspora. 

“Without the legalization of the 
Ukrainian community, the process 
of democratization win never be 
complete.” 


Stalin sup p resse d the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in 1945. Its esti- 
mated four mfltinn members have 
since worshiped mainly clandes- 
tinely. Ukrainian nationalists held 
a huge march last month demand- 
ing legalization of the church. 

■ Trams Rim in Armaria . 

Soviet troops in Armenia have 
begun restoring rail riupments of 
food, fuel and other basic supplies 
that were cut off by striking Azer- 
baijani rail workers, The Associat- 
ed Press reputed from Moscow, 
quotin g an Armenian editor. 

The troops were sent to the Ar- 
menian capital, Yerevan, after the 
Soviet legislature on Tuesday or- 
dered the Defense and Interior 
ministries to restore rail traffic be- 
tween the two feuding republics. 

The troops began arriving 
Wednesday night, and trains were 
moving Thursday, Avei Pbgpsyan, 
an editor at the official Arm cnp ress 
press agency in Yerevan, said in a 
telephone interview. 


Soviets Propose Expanded UN Role 
In Conflict Prevention and Security 


By Paul Lewis 

New York Tima Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — Hie Soviet Union has out- 
lined a set of proposals that are 
intended to give the United Na- 
tions a greater role in prevrating 
conflicts, fndnding the creation c? 
a chain of “war risk reduction cen- 
ters" around the world. 

The Soviet proposals were sent 
to Secretary-General Javier Ptre 
de CufcDar and presented by Depu- 
ty Foreign Minister Vladimir F. 


Mounties to Go to Namibia 

Reuters 

WINDHOEK. Namibia —Can- 
ada will send up to 100 officers 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Felice to join the United Nations 
force monitoring Namibia's transi- 
tion to independence from South 
Africa, Canad i an officials said 
Thursday. 


Petrovsky, who said they would 
turn the United Nations into “a 
political c linic for preventive care 
designed to maintain comprehen- 
sive security in every sphere of in- 
ternational relations.” 

The goal, he said, was to encour- 
age a greater UN role in resolving 
potential conflicts before they get 
out of hand. 

At a news conference Wednes- 
day, Mr. Petrovsky said that the 
Soviet proposals were based on the 
ideas for strengthening the United 
Nations put forward last year by 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

The Soviet leader made it dear 
that Moscow now sees the organi- 
zation as rate that can play a key 
role in coding regional conflicts 
around the world and in protecting 
the mvironmenL 

As an example, Mr. Petrovsky 
cited the role of the Security Coun- 
cil in encouraging the Arab League 
to renew efforts to mediate a Leba- 
non settlement after it stopped ne- 
gotiating during the summer. 


He said more use could be made 
of UN peacekeeping forces to pro 
vent conflicts by introducing them, 
into tension spots before fighting 
breaks oul The “war risk reduction 
centers” would watch out for po- 
tential conflicts and monitor mili- 
tary activities around the world. 

Mr. Hetrovricy called for a revival 
of the long-dormant Military Staff 
Committee, a group setup to com- 
mand the peace-enforcing army 
provided Tor by the UN Charter. 
The army was never created. 

He said that the military com- 
mittee could be a useful forum for 
discussing the mflhaiy aspects of 
UN peacekeeping operations and 
other “politico-military affairs,” 
fostering confidence among senior 
officers from the nugor powers. 

Mr. Petrovsky said that the Sovi- 
et proposals would not increase 
costs for UN member states since 
the suggestions should be seen as 
part of a general “reorganization” 
that would involve cuts and reduc- 
tions in other activities. 
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Peugeot Calls 
Police to Evict 
Strikers at Plant 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

PARIS — France’s biggest car- 
maker, Peugeot, called on the po- 
lice Thursday to evict hundreds of 
workers on strike who have been 
occupying its Mulhouse plant in 
northeastern France for 10 days. 

A Peugeot spokesman said that 
the strikers had not respected the 
deadline to leave set by a Mulhouse 
court on Wednesday. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Ministiy 
said that mast of the 15,000 prison 
guards on strike since Sept. 27 
heeded a union call to return to 
work on Thursday. But about 

30.000 dvfl servants marched in 
Paris to press demands for a raise. 

The Mulhouse strikers, who are 
also seeking higher wages, had been 
given until Thursday morning to 
leave. The eviction order was an- 
nounced shortly after the govern- 
ment named a mediator in the fqre- 
wcek dispute, which involves a 
small proportion of Peugeot’s 

145.000 workers. 

Under pressure from the French 
government, the Peugeot manage- 
ment this week dropped its refusal 
to negotiate. It agreed to talk to the 
strikers if they left the plant, but 
the workers voted not to end the 
occupation. (Reuters. AP) 


Official Says 
Prague Will 
Democratize 


By Ethan Schwartz 

Washington Post Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York — The Czechoslovak foreign 
minister, Jaromir Johanes, has said 
that his country plans to. cany out 
“deep-rooted" changes aimed at 
democratization and economic sta- 
bility and pledged that Prague will 
seek a “deeply democratic political 
system.” 

Czechoslovakia has been among 
the East bloc nations most reastant 
to the political and social liberal- 
ization under way in Poland,' Hun- 
gary and the Soviet Union, and has 
had tense relations with its more 
liberal neighbors in recent months. 

In a speech Wednesday to the 
General Assembly, Mr. Johanes 
said that Prague would “draw from 
the experience of the U.S.S.R. and 
other socialist countries.” 

“What we aim at is a truly just, 
economically efficient society,” 
Mr. Johanes said. “It seeks to 
strengthen confidence and cooper- 
ation not only with our neighbors 
but also with other states.” 

A U.S. State Department officia) 
called the talk of change “encour- 
aging ” and said it appeared similar 
to language used by Mr. Johanes 
when he met with Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d last week. 

But the official said that Czecho- 
slovakia had “paid lip service" to 
domestic liberalization in the past. 
“Compared to Poland and Hunga- 
ry there has been little real change 
to date" in Czechoslovakia, he said. 

Mr. Baker told Mr. Johanes that 
human rights violations in Czecho- 
slovakia were “the greatest stum- 
bling block to better relations” 
with the United States, the official 
said. He said that Washington was 
still awaiting “concrete changes" 
on that front. 

Mr. Johanes trade tittle mention 
of human rights in his speech. 

He warned that “any attempt to 
change the postwar order on the 
European continent" or to “call 
into question existing political and 
territorial realities” would have 
“dangerous consequences for peace 
and stability in Europe.” 


Benin Silences a Newspaper 

Reuters 

COTONOU, B enin — Benin has 
suspended publication of the Ga- 
zette duGolfe, one of the few news- 
papers critical of the government of 
President Mathieu Kfcrfekou, its 
editor, Ismael Soumanou, said 
Thursday. 
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Waiters in a Budapest square restoring to its original position 
a statue of Stafin that was polled down m 19S6u Tie statue wffl 
be used as part of a film set and then wfll be taken down again. 

Oil Eve of Congress, Communists 
In Hungary Face Split in the Party 

BUDAPEST (AP) — Co mmunis ts s upp or ti ng chang es in the 
system and orthodox Marxists braced Thursday for a posable split 
of the party as they prepared for what may be die most important 
party congress in 41 years of Communist power. 

Recent commitments by some Communist leaders to multiparty 
democracy, a market economy and international human rights 
standards have resulted in growing polarization within the party, 
and conservatives have said they will try to oust those leaders at the 
congress that opens on Friday. 

The supporters of change want to cleanse the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party of orthodox dements and do not discount a break 
with the party if that is unsuccessful They also favor changing the 
party’s name, and some have suggested calling it the Hungarian 
Socialist Party or the Socialist Democratic Union. 


Senate Votes to Outlaw 
Desecration of the Flag 


By Helen Dewar 

K'lU/unjtron Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
approved a bill Thursday to outlaw 
desecration of the American flag 
after sending mixed signals about 
whether it would vote later this 
month to support a constitutional 
amendment that would do the 
same thing. The vote was 91 to 9. 

President George Bush said be 
respected “the intention” but 
would continue to push for ihe con- 
stitutional amendment in«icad 

The legislation, similar to a mea- 
sure approved last month by the 
House, would make it a crime sub- 
ject io a penalty of one year in 
prison and a 51.000 fine to muti- 
late, deface, bum, display on the 
ground or floor, trample or “physi- 
cally defile” any flag of the United 
States. 

The biQ now returns to the 
House, which is likely to approve 
Ihe Senate changes. Both houses 
are to consider a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution later this 
month. 

In June the Supreme Court 
struck down a Texas statute out- 




Savimbi Agrees to Return to Talks 

WASHINGTON (Renters) — The Angolan rebd leader, Jonas Sa- 
vimbi, responding to American prodding; arid Thursday that be was 
prepared to return to cease-fire talks under dm mediation of President 
Mobutu Sese Scko of Zaire. . _ ... 

Mr. Savimbi, whose UJS.-backed National Union for the Total Inde- 
pendence of Angola has been battling Angola’s leftist government for 14 
years, responded “Absolutely” when asked whether he would return to 
negotiating with Mr. Mobutu and President Josfc Eduardo dos Sanlos ot 
Angola. He also said he accepted Mr. Mobutu’s m e d iation. . ‘ 

Mr. Savimbi implied this week that Mr. Mobutu was n^onatwguiDao - 
faith by concluding secret deals with the Angolan government that _ ■■ 
changed the terms of a cease-fire readied in Zaire in June. The Uni led 
Stales has been annoyed by Mr. Savimbfs refusal to attend recent talks to - 
work out differences over the undemanding readied then. 

Khmer Rouge Displays 5 Prisoners , y - 

PONG NAM RONG, Thailand (AFP) — Officials of the Khmer”* 
Rouge displayed five men Thursday who they said woe Vietnamese 
soldiers that they had captured in Cambodia. The guerrilla group s 
mili tary commander. Son Sen, said at a news conference m a wlage in 
western Cambodia dial their capture proved that Vietnam had not 
withdrawn aQ its troops from Cambodia despite a final pullout an- 
nounced by Hanoi as completed on SepL 26. . . 

The five men said they had been left behind by then; Vietnamese 
division, die 330th, oo. SepL 28 to help soldiers of the Ha noi-b acked 
Phnom Penh government gather intelligence, reporters said b ere upon • 
returning from Cambodia. 

Thai officials had earlier in the day canceled plans to have a huge soup - 

ofThai and foreign journalists see the men. A small group, whkhdidnot - 

include Western reporters, was finally allowed to make the trip. The Thai 
Foreign Ministry first announced the capture of the Vietn am e s e soldiers 
Tuesday. It was denied by the Phnom wnh government 

Sinhalese Corpses Found on Campus 

COLOMBO (AP) — At least 18 young Sinhalese were beheaded or - ' 
shot to death and their bodies dumped in a central Sri La nkan university 
campus, a government official said Thursday. . 

The ItiQmgs apparently were in retaliation for the assassination 
Wednesday of the university’s assistant registrar, Edward Nagahaw&ua. - 
Sri t a „ k an kmmm rights groups said the militar y arid pro-government 

riearh squads routinely kxQ sympathizers of the Sinhalese radi c a ls . Thcv 
government denies the charge. 

Two gtmmgn on «i bicycle killed Mr. N agahaw tffla, a volunteer soldier, 
inride the campus, 55 miles (88 kilometers) northeast of Colombo. 
Authorities blamed Sinhale se radicals of the People’s liberation Front; 
an anti-government guerrilla group. 

Commercial Rocket T annulling Fails 

VANDENBERG AIR FORCE BASE, California (UH) — Fire en- 
gulfed the first privately developed U.S. commercial rocket seconds after 
it had been set to lift off Thursday. 

American Rocket Co. officials said the cause of the fire was not 
immediately dear. The countdown for the 58-foot (about 18.5-meter) 
rocket went all the way to zero. A few seconds later, large flames shot up, . 
followed by huge doods of smoke: 

The launching of the 16-ton rocket, designed with the idea of offering a ' 

only 16 t^Mtes^orehft-o^bcra^of fo&Ughtsing and aleak in one . • 
of the craft’s four rofl thrusters. The rocket is the first using a hybrid ~ 
en gine that burns both liquid and solid propellanL . 


TRAVEL UPDATE 

Canada to Cut Passenger Trains 50%, 
Including Transcontinental Favorite 

TORONTO (NYT) — Canada has announced that it will cut passen- 
ger train serviceby more tiuui 50 peroent nationwide The redaction, from • 
405 trams a week to 191 in the heavily subsidized rail network, had been 
expected for months as a result of g over nm ent budget cuts. 

The mnwe rirniinate * Mvirwc that Tnd nde the moat fafflnns Canadian ~ 

train of all, the transcontinental run over the rainMfim Pacific tracks, 
through the Rocky Mountains. The train, which has ran for decades on 
the 3,000-mile (4,800-kfiometer) ran from Montreal to Vancouver, has 
glass-roofed observation cars. 

The gov ernmen t said that tr anscontine ntal service would continue 
three times weekly on the more northerly transcontinental rente held by 
Canadian National Railways. 

With 38 routes cut to 20, passenger train mileage would drop from an « 
expected 12 nnltioamOes this year to 6 mOlion in 1993. Ibe government- ^ 
owned Via Rail Canada Inc. would end 17 offering little more than 
skeleton service in wide areas of the Maritime Provinces, along Canada’s 
Atlantic ooast, and in the western provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Colombia. Northern Ontario would be hit. too, as 
would parts of Quebec: 

Greyhound Planning More Fare Cuts 

NEW YORK. (NYT) — Greyhound Lines Inc. buoyed by a strong 
increase in passengers in the first half ot this year, said Wednesday that it 
would cut bus fares for the third time this year in an attempt to woo back 
travelers disgruntled by rising air fares and weary of driving. It said it 
would cat its fares by 5 to 20 percent on trips of less than 300 Bale s, 
effective Friday. 

For example, the sameday bus fare from Dallas to Houston will drop 
to as low as $19, from $32. Southwest Airlines charges $44 for a same-day 
tidtet between those effies, and $19 for a tioket pmdiased at least 21 ch^s 
in advance. 

Cotombian hotds, some lrit by drug violence, are offering big discounts 
— and tight security measures — an industry official said Wednesday. ■ 
Ismad Ajcnriegas, preridentrf the Colombiaii Hotel Association said the . 
group recommended discounts of up to 50 percent for its 400 hotel* - 
nationwide. (Ratter. $ ■ 

The (Resident of Aar France, Bernard Attati, has challenged theplanncd 
1991 deregulation of European air traffic, saying it would lead to 
dangerous m-fighting among European airlines and the potential demise ' 
of the smaller ones. Mr. Atuui, who was quoted in the Friday issue of Le 
Monde, aimed much of his attack at the United Stiles. He said the second 
phase ot rasing air restrictions to start in 1991 was ‘Yighi in tine with a ; 
deregulation coining from elsewhere.” (AFP) - 

The French airline UTA will maintain normal services to Africa, Asia ' 
and the Pacific on Friday despite a 40-boor strike by employees that I 
began Thursday, a company spokesman announced. The employees are 

rtemanrimer mmnr cpmntv «rul nfrtv rfi nn n TmiMtimtM, ■ 


leant amounts of high explosives on parts of a UTA DC- 10 that c rashed 
last month in Niger, killing 171. (AFP). 
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lawing flag defacing on the ground 
that it violated First Amendment 
guarantees of free speech. The deo- 
riou prompted the c ur rent efforts 
in Congress to enact a statute that 
can pass constitutional muster by 
mnirmg no reference to a flag-burn- 
ing protester’s message. 

Burning the flag is already out- 
lawed under Federal law, but few 
legal experts believe that that stat- 
ute oould withstand a court test 
such as the one in the Texas case. 

Democrats sought to design a 
bill that would ban any act of de- 
facement, regardless of whether ft 
involved political protest That 
way, they said, there would be no 
danger of its bring held unconstitu- 
tional. 

Republican sponsors of the con- 
stitutional amendment scoffed, 
saying that the bill would fall a 
court test in any case. 

Some lawmakers said privately 
that they hoped that support for 
the bifl would insulate toon from 
charges on the campaign trail next 
year that they faded 10 support the 
constitutional amendment. 
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By Stephen Labaton 

• • - fitv^Terk Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — lo an attempt to 
hair-tSe tjetensive laundering of 
drug profits tamed illegally in the 
Unijm States and sent abroad, (he- 
Bush administration has decided to 
regulate international money trans- 
fers’ by^UiS. banks, the Treasury 
Department says. 

The transfers, mostly to Latin 
America, are sot regulated now, 
tot Treasury officials estimate that 
OTnuch as 5110 billion is laun- 
dered each year in ibe VS. banking 
system. 

The government will open a Fi- 
nancial crimes center next month 

in Arlington, Vir ginia, with com- 
puters to monitor information on 
money laundering. 

The' $15 million center will be 
undfer the auspices of tbs Treasury 
Department, it is expected to open 
Not. 1, and its staff will include 
about 200 economists, analysts and 
law-enforcement personnel as well 
as representatives from more than 
half a dozen other agencies by the 
end of the year. 

At a Senate hearing in Washing- 
ton on Wednesday, the administra- 
tion said that it would fa- the first 
time mandate record-keeping on 
international electronic transfers 
and. require U.S. banks to share 
that information with the govero- 
man. 

Woe banks and other financial 
institutions are already required to 
report to the government all do- 
mestic deposits of more than 
$10,000. But officials of the Drug 

Enforcement ArtTmnictratj pn say 

there are so many such deposits 
that the drug money goes undetect- 
ed, buried in huge paper backlogs. 

The assistant treasury secretary 
for enforcement, Salvatore R. Mar- 
toebe. said, “It represents a sub- 
stantial stride in the area of money 
laundering both domestically ana 
internationally.” 

The chairman of a Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee subcom- 
mittee on terrorism, narcotics and 
iuiernational operations, John F. 
literry. Democrat of Massachu- 
setts, said the decision of the Trea- 
sury Department represented an 
it step forward, but he 
led that much remained to be 
done to fight laundering effective- 
ly. Mr. Kerry is conducting the 
hearings on regulating the banks. 

The moves came after adminis- 
tration officials conceded that un- 
der the current bank regulations 
the increasing volume of computer- 
ized, electronic money transfers 
through U.S. hanks — now more 
than -Sl/triltiob a day — ■* had made 


it virtually impossible to trace (be 
narcotics pionis. 

Among the laundering opera- 
tions that have came to light recent- 
ly are the thousands of qnaR, un- 
regulated money- transmitting 
businesses that take in drug money 
in inner rities, deposit it m legiti- 
mate banks and then order it trans- 
ferred abroad electronically. 



! yet to be worked out 
Bm some bank executives said 
that the regulations might become 
burdensome. It has not been doer- 
mined how much detail on etch 
transfer will have to tw recorded 
and filed. 

“If h tnras out to be a wholesale 
blanket rule on filing, it would be 
totally unproductive,” said Donald 
J. Rad, a senior compliance officer 
at Wells Fargo Bank in San Fran- 
cisco. “To the extent the rules 
would require us to target certain 
areas or banks, then it would en- 
able authorities to make some cm- 
dusions, which are meaningful 1 

The center will integrate the 
enormous data bases that have 
been compiled by the Customs Ser- 
vice, the Internal Revenue Service, 
the drug agency, the Federal Re- 
serve System and the State Depart- 
ment. It is also asking for computer 
data bases that have been compiled 
by states, and will share with state 
officials the federal information it 
has stored. 

Officials at the center are also 
expected to create software and ar- 
tificial intelligence programs. 
When combined with the huge 
amount of bank filings of customer 
transactions, the programs could 
be used to detect patterns of suspi- 
cious activity. 

In the type of modern, electronic 
money transfer that has become so 
difficult to monitor, a customer 
may instruct his personal computer 
to tell the co mp uter of his bank to 
take funds oat of his account and 
send them to another accocni in a 
foreign bank. 

The bank's computer then tdls a 
banking clearinghouse — an auto- 
mated middleman that assists 
banks in switching funds from one 
to another — to send the custom- 
er’s funds to the account abroad. 

The clearinghouse acts as a mid- 
dleman fa about 5700 billion in 
transfers each day. 

But Mr. Kerry said that the ef- 
fectiveness of the new regulations 
remained to be seen, and he criti- 
cized the administration for not ne- 
gotiating with other countries to 
gain their cooperation in sharing 
.information. 


UN Refugees Commissioner Battles a Storm of Complaints 



Jean-Pierre Hockt 


By Henry Kamm 

•\Vn- Ytfk Ttnub Sennc 

GENEVA— The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees is under fire 
from senior associates and diplomats who 
deal with the agency. 

The criticisms of the high commissioner, 
Jean-Pienr Hocke. come on many fronts. 
They indude complaints of imperious be- 
havior and of demoralizing his staff of 
about 2,000 professionals. 

Mr. Hock* has been criticized for order- 
ing the burning of an issue of the agency's 
magazine. 

There have also been charges that he 
used a secret fund to subsidize his and his 
wife's first-class air travel at a lime when be 
is urging his staff to eliminate all but the 
most essential missions. 

Against this backdrop of criticism. Mr. 
Hocke. a 5 1 -year-old Swiss, opened the 
annual meeting of his organization's super- 
visory Executive Committee on Thursday. 

A confidential State Department docu- 
ment prepared in August said: “Rightly or 
wrongly, what dearly appears to be emerg- 
ing is a real crisis of confidence in the high 
commissioner. If he doesn't change. Hocke 


wilt only further discredit himself with the 
traditional donor governments and further 
pollute the air of negativism which already 
swirls around UNHCR." 

In an interview in his Geneva office, Mr. 
Hocke strongly defended his administra- 
tion of the organization, which has twice 
won the N'obd Peace Prize, and its work in 
protecting and assisting the world's 14 mil- 
lion refugees. 

But a Swiss television commentator, An- 
dreas Kohlschuiter, declared that Mr, 
Hocke. who came to his post in I9$6 after 
serving as operations director of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, had 
violated “the rules of decency and moral- 
ity” by upgrading his plane tickets and 
buying tickets for his wife. 

the Danish government announced that 
it was investigating the regular use of pan 
of its contribution io a fund for refugee 
education to subsidize the travels of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hocke. 

Much of the internal criticism at the high 
commissioner's office is centered on ms 
sweeping reorganization. Mr. Hocki is ac- 
cused of replacing a system of checks and 
balances and delegation of power with a 
structure in which he alone approves or 


rejects all programs, which last year cost 
S394 million. 

His personnel policy was criticized last 
year by an official panel that examines 
grievances and charges of discrimination at 
all UN agencies based in Geneva. 

Its report said that the reorganization 
was marked by "gross neglect of the human 
dement" and "a considerable degree of 
confusion" that had destabilized the staff. 

It this situation continued, the panel 
concluded, “one might fear that not only 
would UNHCR be impeded from effec- 
tively carrying out its mandate but that the 
image of the United Nations as a whole 
might be damaged." 

In the interview, Mr. Hocke said that he 
and his staff were “disgusted” with those 
who “leaked" documents and that such 
“anonymous, pernicious” acts harmed the 
agency. He also defended his use of the 
travel fund. 

"When you travel 70 percent of the time 
and start working when you get off the 
plane." he said “there are some things that 
are indispensable." 

In January 19S8. Mr. Hocke ordered all 
138,000 copies of the organization's maga- 
zine, Refugees, destroyed because he felt 


that an article critical of West Germany 
might mar his impending visit there. In- 
stead, his action embarrassed Bonn be- 
cause the very mention of book-burning 
calls up such dark memories for Germans. 

In September, diplomatic missions of 
the mqin donor countries, as well as some 
journalists, received bulky envelopes of 
confidential interna] documents of the ref- 
ugee organization that appear to support 
staff complaints. 

Staff members and diplomats dealing 
with the agency volunteered their corn- 
menu. virtually unanimously critical of 
Mr. Hocke, in separate interviews on con- 
dition of anonymity. 

A consensus within the organization and 
among diplomats credits Mr. Hocki with 
efficient management of field assistance 
operations, even though many assert that. 


under his leadership, the task of protecting 
the right of asylum has taken a back seat. 

The Executive Committee's primary 
concern will be ever-increasing costs. The 
panel is to approve the program for next 
year, but the organization has virtually no 
funds for the rest of 1989. The deficit is at 
least S6D million and may run as high as 
SI30 million. 


A U.S. Recount on Nicaragua Arms 


By Michael R. Gordon 

Sr* l.irf Tinny Sivrii «• 

WASHINGTON — Two weeks 
after the State Department asserted 
that the Soviet bloc had dramati- 
cally increased arms shipments io 
Nicaragua this year. U.S. intelli- 
gence officials have concluded that 
shipments have instead declined by 
about 20 percent. Bush administra- 
tion officials say. 

The new assessment contrasts 
with a State Department estimate 
made public shortly before Secre- 
tary of Stale James A. Baker 3d met 
with the Soviet foreign minister. 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze, in Wyo- 
ming last month. 

A senior administration official 
insisted Wednesday that there was 
no direct contradiction between the 
two assessments. That official said 
the new assessment was based on 
intelligence gathered through the 
end of September, whereas the ear- 


lier estimate was derived from re- 
ports through the end of July. 

The new estimate, however, ap- 
pears to demonstrate the pitfalls of 
using intelligence reports for politi- 
cal ends. 

The earlier assessment was ap- 
parently publicized io make a point 
with the Soviet Union and perhaps 
to help the administration win sup- 
port on Capitol Hill for assistance 
for the opposition in Nicaragua's 
elections next year. 

Having stressed the significance 
of what now appears to have been 
merely a temporary increase in the 
delivery of Soviet- bloc weapons to 
Nicaragua, the administration now 
faces the political task of minimiz- 
ing the significance of the decrease. 

The issue or Soviet-bloc arms 
shipments io Nicaragua achieved a 
new prominence in May after Pres- 
ident Mikhail S. Gorbachev sent a 
letter to President George Bush 


saying that Moscow had not been] 
sending weapons directly to Nica- 
ragua since Jan. 1. The letter made 
no mention of other Soviet-bloc 
nations. 

Administration officials say that 
Mr. Gorbachev is abiding by the 
letter of his commitment. The offi- 
cials emphasize, however, that 
Cuba and Eastern European na- 
tions have increased their arms 
shipment to Nicaragua, undercut- 
ting the military significance of his 
pledge. 

Mr. Baker told Mr. Shevard- 
nadze in Wyoming that Moscow- 
should use its influence with Cuba 
and other Soviet- bloc nations to 
end such shipments. 

Mr. Shevardnadze reportedly re- 
plied that Moscow did not control 
(he actions of its allies, though 
some U.S. officials say that that 
may not be the Kremlin's last word 
on ihe mailer. 



Soviets Seek Joint Rale in Central America 


Washington Past Service 

MANAGUA — Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard A. Shevardnadze of the 
Soviet Union has proposed that the 
United Slates and the Soviet Union 
jointly guarantee peace and securi- 
ty in Central America and has 
called for a “permanent mecha- 
nism" to reduce aimed forces and 
weapons supplies in the region to 
the mmimums required for self-de- 
fense. 

la a speech following meetings 
Wednesday with President Daniel 


Ortega Saavedra and Nicaraguan 
leaders, he also proposed with- 
drawing all foreign military advis- 
ers and dosing all foreign military 
bases in the region. 

“The security of the region re- 
quires an equilibrium of forces," 
Mr. Shevardnadze said. He defined 
that balance as “when each country 
of Central America has armed 
forces sufficient for its defense 
goals and nothing more." 

The proposal scons unlikely to 
appeal to. Washington, however. It 


would institutionalize the Soviet 
Union in a critical role in a region 
that the United States considered 
as its unchallenged sphere of influ- 
ence for more than 150 years until 
the Nicaraguan revolution brought 
the Sandiiua as to power in 1979. 

Mr. Shevardnadze also said that 
favorable conditions existed for the 
establishing of diplomatic relations 
with El Salvador, Honduras and 
P anama, countries with which the 
Soviet Union now has no direct 
ties. 
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Coup’s End: Rescue of Captive Noriega 


By David Hoffman 
and Joe Pichirallo 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Rebel 
troops in Panama held General 
Manual Antonio Noriega for sever- 
al hours during their failed coup 
attempt Tuesday, but the revolt 
collapsed when loyalists arrived at 
the compound where he was in cus- 
tody, according to a wide range of 
U.S. officials. 

At some point daring the tease 
standoff, two Panamanian mOitaxy 
officers who had joined the coup 
attempt discussed General Norie- 
ga’s fate with a senior U.S. military 
officer in Panama, the officials 
said. 

U.S. decision-making about 
whether to aid the rebels was hin- 
dered by an inability to discern 
whether General Noriega had actu- 
ally beat captured, officials said. 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
said Wednesday, “As best we can 
tell after the fact, they had indeed 
held him for at least a period of 
time.” 

[Mr. Cheney said in an interview 
Thursday with CBS television that 
the rebels had refused in a “face-to- 
face contact” with a U.S. military 
officer to turn over General Nor- 
iega during the coop attempt. The 
Associated Press reported. 

[In Panama City, a Panamanian 
officer said the plotters had suc- 
ceeded in capturing General Nor- 
iega and holding mm for four or 
five hours. General Noriega, speak- 
ing on state television, said that he 
had urged rebel troops to release 
him and abandon their coup, tell- 
ing them to surrender “or we’re all 
going to die right here.” 


officers took command of the com- 
bat units and gave the rebels a last 


chance to release the commander 
and members of his staff or face the 
consequences,” said Lieutenant 
Colonel Arnolfo Castrejon, direc- 
tor of the National Defease Forces 
Security and Defense Committee.] 

Several sources said that at some 
point the Panamanian officers 
holding General Noriega had asked 
the United States to intervene di- 
rectly and remove him from the 
compound of die National Defense 
Forces in Panama Gty. 

But there were differing accounts 
about when or even whether the. 
.request had been made. Some U.S. 
officials said the coup leaders had 
initially had no intention 'of turning 
General Noriega over to the U.S. 
military but had turned to the 
Urn ted States when their rebellion 
began to falter. 

Mr. Cheney said: “They were 
clearly not of a mind to turn him 
over to us. They were talking about 
having him retire in Panama. They 
were not willing to have him extra- 
dited to the United States. They 
didn’t plan to expel him.” 

Any prospect of a UiL response 
was dasbed, the officials said, when 
a P anamanian battalion that the 
rebels had thought would be neu- 
tral instead came to General Norie- 
ga’s rescue, dealing what some offi- 
cials here described as a fatal 
setback to the rebellion. 

Bush administration officials 
said the battalion's arrival had con- 
fronted them with the prospect of a 
bloodbath if any direct U.S. mili- 
tary intervention were ordered in 
an attempt to remove General Nor- 
iega and aid the rebels. 

Faced with criticism from Capi- 
tol Hill that a precious opportunity 
had been squandered, senior poli- 
cymakers acknowledged that Presi- 
dent George Bush and his adminis- 


tration had been thrown off guard 
by the volatile developments. 

The officials said the administra- 
tion had distrusted the reputed 
leader of the coup and had not been 
able to confirm rebels' assertions 
that they had General Noriega in 
custody. They also said that the 
White House had lacked an overall 
plan for responding to an uprising 
that Mr. Bush publicly encouraged 
this spring. 

Sources said that the first word 
of a possible coup came in a warn- 
ing to the State Department late 
Sunday that the uprising might oc- 
cur Monday morning. Two sources 
said the warning had come from 
the wife or a friend of one of the 
rebel leaders; another source said it 
had come indirectly from Major 
Moises Giroldi Vega, a commander 
of the battalion in charge of securi- 
ty at the army’s headquarters and 
apparently the leader of the coup. 

Mr. Cheney said that the United 
States had had suspicions about 
Major Giroldi, who was instrumen- 
tal in suppressing a 1988 coup at- 
tempt against General Noriega. “It 
wasn’t at all clear that this was a 
valid report that he was planning a 
coup,” Mr. Cheney said. “It might 
wcQ have been a setup.” 

A congressional source familiar 
with details provided by Mr. Che- 
ney and the new chai rman of the 
Joint Chiefs of staff, General Colin 
L. Powdl, said the United States 
had had no other information 
about the impending coup, except 
what came from the major or his 
wife. “You talk about poor com- 
munications," said the source. 

The initial tip was that the coup 
would occur Monday, officials 
said. At the White House and State 
Department officials anxiously 
watched television all day Monday 
to see whether there would be a 


rebellion. They received a subse- 
quent call saying the insurrection 
was planned forTuesday. 

The message from Panama said 
that coup leaders had wanted the 
United States to provide military 
blockades for two highway routes 
leading to the headquarters of the 
National Defense Forces and to 
offer refuge for rebels' families. 

The United States apparently re- 
sponded with some kind of block- 
ade near the scene, but it did not 
result in a direct confrontation with 
the oncoming Noriega loyalists. 
U.S. officials said the blockade had 
beat designed as a “maneuver” so 
it could be laterj ustified as protect- 
ing U.S. lives at the nearby head- 
quarters of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand. 

■ Helms Contradicts Cheney 

Senator Jesse Helms, Republi- 
can of North Carolina, contradict- 
ing accounts by Mr. Cheney, said 
Thursday that rebellious Panama- 
nian uoops had offered to turn 
General Noriega over to U.S. offi- 
cials to face trial for drug charges, 
United Press International report- 
ed. 

Mr. Helms, who has criticized 
the Bosh administration for failing 
to do more to help the rcbds, said 
his information came from private 
sources. 

Mr. Cheney characterized Mr. 
H elms ’s comments as “bogwash." 

He said rebel officers had asked 
the U.S. military as early as Sunday 
night to help them in the coup 
attempt by blocking the two roads. 

Mr. Cheney insisted the United 
States “never gave them an an- 
swer ” and Pentagon officials sug- 
gested it was only coincidence that 
US. military exercises effectively 
placed the roads under American 
control during the coup attempt. 


U.S. Warns 
France on 
Rocket Deal 
With Brazil 
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NOBEL Peace Prise Award to Dalai Lama Angers Chinese Authorities 


(Continued from page 1) 

which has deeply inspired me ever 
since I was a small bey. 

“1 hope and pray that the deci- 
sion to give me the Nobel Peace 
Prize mil encourage all those who 
pursue the cause of peace to do so 
in a renewed spirit of optimism and 
strength.” 

He said he was deeply touched 
by the award, saying: “I hope this 
prize will provide courage to six 
million people of Tibet” 

Mr. Aarvik, in a brief interview 
after the announcement, said he 
hoped the prize would encourage 
the Chinese students who demon- 
strated for democracy in Beijing's 
Tiananmen Square earlier this 
year, to struggle nonviolently for 
change. 

The government harshly sup- 
pressed that demonstration, gun- 
ning down hundreds of protesters 
and beginning a wave of repres- 
sion. 

“If this award can be interpreted 
as support to someone, it is to the 
students," Mr. Aarvik said. “It’s 
not up to us to give advice, but if 
they will struggle for democracy 
and human dignity and human 


* rights. I only wish them all possible 
luck and all God's blessings.” 

Much of the Norwegian press 
had speculated that the highly cov- 
eted prize would go to two Czecho- 
slovak dissidents, Jfcri Hajek, a for- 
mer foreign minister, and the 
playwright Vaclav HaveL 

(Tiai Ting , a pro min ent Chinese 

student leader, also was nominated 
but her name was submitted too 
late for the 1989 award. She will be 
considered for next year's prize, 
officials said. 

The Dalai 1-ama, whose name is 
Tenzin Gyatso, is the 14th in the 
centuries-lang succession at Bud- 
dhist religious leaders who have 
ruled the kingdom of Tibet. Now 
54, he was named Dalai Lama at 
age 5 and received his education at 
Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, while 
the country was ruled by a council 
of monks. In 1950, when he was 15, 
he took over the government. 

A year later, Chinese troops oc- 
cupied Tibet, enforcing the Chinese 
government's claim that the Hima- 
layan nation was part of its territo- 
ry- 

The Dalai Lama opposed the 
claim but sought to pl^ a mediat- 


ing role to preserve the country’s 
cultural and religious heritage. He 
pent nearly a year in Beijing in 
1954 seeking a co m promise. But in 
1959 following an abortive revolt, 
be fled to India along with 100,000 
foil owers. 

Since then, he has lived in the 
Indian town of Dharamsala in the 
Himalayan foo thills and ruled over 
a go ve mment- in-exile. He has con- 
tinued to demand independence 
for Tibet and an end to Chinese 
occupation. Last year, he proposed 
to the European Parliament that 
TibeL become a self-governing na- 
tion within a union with China. 

The Chinese would control the 
country s foreign policy and would 
nminiflin a limited troop presence 
for an interim period, after which 
Tibet would become a neutral, de- 
militarized state, be proposed The 
Beijing government has rejected 
this proposal. 

Earlier this year, Tibetan dissi- 
dents in Lhasa rose up in a revolt 
that was smothered by Chinese 
troops. Official Chinese estimates 
put the dead at 16, although the 
Dalai Lama said 200 civilians had 
been killed 


While he simported the dissi- 
dents, the Dalai Lama repeated his 
calls for nonviolent resistance. Last 
month be persuaded the Tibetan 
Youth Congress to delay a formal 
call for armed struggle against the 
government 

Diplomats in Beijing predicted 
thar news of the award could set off 
a new round of unrest in Tibet But 
a spokesman for the govemment- 
in -exile in Dharamsala told Reu- 
ters that the prize would encourage 
Tibetans to remain nonviolent. 

“For so many years we have felt 
we have been neglected by the in- 
ternational community because we 
have been waging a nonviolent 
struggle," the spokesman said. “It 
is a vindication of his struggle.” 

There were 101 candidates — 76 
individuals and 25 otganizations — 
for the 1989 peace prize, which is 
awarded annually by a six-member 
committee of Norwegian statesmen 
and academics. It includes an 
award of 3 million Swedish kronor 
($463,000). 

The prizes are named after Al- 
fred Nobel, the Swedish munitions 
maker and inventor of dynamite. 


ASIAN . 
TOPICS 

Vietnam Restores 
Hotel Continental 

The Hotel Continental in Ho 
Chi Minh City has been reborn as 
the New Continental, Vietnam’s 
most modem hoteL The $2.6-mil- 
lion restoration was carried out 
by the state-run tourism compa- 
ny, which took it over after the 
Vietnam War ended in 1975. 

But the open-sided, ceiling- 
fanned terrace, once nicknamed 
“the Continental Shelf” for the 
flotsam of planters, contractors, 
spies, prostitutes, diplomats and 
war correspondents who washed 
up at its tables, is gone, replaced 
by a nondescript, glassed-in res- 
taurant. Most of the diners are 
Taiwanese and Philippine busi- 
nessmen. 

The terrace was once the haunt 
of Andr 6 Malraux, who fell afoul 
of French colonial authorities in 
the 1920s for removing statues 
from the temples of Angkor Wat 


in neighboring Cambodia, and 
Graham Greene, whose 1955 
novel, “The Quiet American," 
foresaw UJS. misfortunes in Viet- 
nam. 

The director of the New Conti- 
nental, Nguyen Thi Thu, is mar- 
ried to a member of the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee, 
Muei Huong. A former math and 
science teacher at a French con- 
vent school, Mrs. Thu, 45, told 
Charles- Antoine de Nerriat of 
Agence France-Presse that she re- 
jected a proposal to tear down the 
hotel ana completely rebuild it 

“It could have all beai done 
faster,” riie said, “but I wanted to 
preserve old memories, especially 
for the journalists who come 
here.” 

Around Asia 

Prime Minister Babbie Mama- 
Eu of Papua New Guinea ap- 
pealed for peace Thursday on na- 
tional ramo after secessionist 
rebels killed four persons on the 
island of Bougainville, bringing 
the death toll to at least 36 in the 
last year. Mr. Namaliu, speaking 
in Pidgin English, denounced the 
rebel leader, Francis Ona: 


“Brothers and sisters. Frauds 
Ona, who is he? Has he got the 
right to take the lives of other 
men and women? God, he says, 
man does not have the right to till 
others. But this Frauds Ona and 
his supporters, they think they 
are better than God. Now, 1 tell 
you all, the government is going 
to beat this Francis Ona.” 

Bangladesh has rehnposed a 
ban on frog-catching and the ex- 


don of an ecological study. A 
spokesman for the Ministry of 
Fisheries and Livestock said the 
frog population was declining 
and the number of flies, mosqui- 
toes and other insect pests that 
frogs eat was increasing. He said 
that although the export of frog 
legs, a table delicacy in Europe, 
brings in $12 million or more a 
year, tbe country is spending 
more than that on insecticides. 

Health Notes: The Japan Trav- 
el Bureau, the national tourist 
agency, has begun sponsoring 
trips for kidney dialysis patients 
to Hawaii, Singapore and Hong 
Kong. The bureau has arranged 
for dialysis treatments at local 
hospitals there. • The National 


University of Singapore has set 
up a computerized data base of 
diagnoses and treatments for the 
bites, stings and cots of Southeast 
Asia's poisonous plants, snakes, 
scorpions, spiders, centipedes, 
bees, wasps, hornets, fish, crabs, 
starfish and shellfish. 

China's Yellow River is losing 
its characteristic color thanks to 
the planting of trees along its 
banks and other conservation ef- 
forts to prevent millions of tons 
of topsoil from washing away 
along its course, the China Daily 
reported Thursday. Tbe construc- 
tion of hydroelectric dams also 
has helped, tire newspaper said. 

Tbe police in Osaka, Japan, 
have charged 13 gangsters with 
moonlighting as car thieves in ad- 
dition to their regular gang activi- 
ties. Police quoted them as saying 
they had to steal overtime in or- 
der to make ends meet, the Japan 
Economic Journal said. The 
newspaper reported one gangster 
as saying, “We couldn't put rood 
on the table working as regular 
hoods." 

Arthur Higbee 


Imernatumal Herald Tribune 

PARIS —The Bush administra- 
tion, prompted by reports that 
France has decided to proceed with 
helping Brazil buOd a rocket motor, 
urgently warned France this month 
that the sale would violate a West- 
ern agreement to block the spread 
of h a Ilia It. missiles , U.S. officials 
said Thursday. 

But the French government said 
Thursday that it had not. approved 
a proposal to sell tbe rocket tech- 
nology to Brazil. A statement by 
tbe Research and Technology Min- 
istry also affirmed that France 
would adhere to any treaties it has 
signed governing sudi transfers. 

The U.S. protest involves the Vi- 
king rocket motor, which powers 
the Ariane rocket used by the Euro- 
pean space- launching consortium 
to lift satellites into orbit. 

France joined tbe United States 
and other Western powers in 1987 
in riming an agreement, the Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime, 
aimed at preventing Third World 
countries from gaining tbe ability 
to build long-range missiles capa- 
ble of carrying chemical or midear 
warheads. 

Brazil, which is believed to be 
seeking such technology, has been 
negotiating with Libya about possi- 
ble deals involving the export of 
'Brazilian-made rockets. 

The flush administration was re- 
ported to have persuaded France to 
cancel its deal with Brazil as a re- 
sult of discussions at the meeting of 
the leading industrialized democra- 
cies in Pans in July. 

But unidentified U.S. officials in 
Washington were quoted Thursday 
by The Associated Press as saying 
that Francois Mitterrand, the 
French president, had reversed this 
decision on the ground that the 
technology could be sold with safe- 
guards that would confine it to 
peaceful purposes. 

French officials said Thursday 
that negotiations were still under 
way with Brazil, and U.S. officials 
acknowledged that part of the dis- 
pute centered on how to interpret 
the 1987 agreement on limiting 
missile-technology proliferation. 

In its statement, the Research 
and Technology Ministry said that 
the French government had autho- 
rized Arianespace to pursue negoti- 
ations with Brazil to launch Brasil- 
sat -2 telecommunications satellites 
on Ariane rockets. 

“The definitive contract will be 
submitted to the government for 
approval” the statement said, add- 
ing thar the contract had “not yet 
been given” to the government 
It said the contract would have 
to adhere to “restrictions regarding 
technology transfers” accepted by 
France and the United States. 

U.S. protests also concerned a 
second country, reportedly Paki- 
stan, with which France is negotiat- 
ing rocket technology exports. 

Indications of a worsening dis- 
pute about the Brazilian sale sur- 
faced this week in Signal magazine, 
a U.S. trade publication. 

It quoted executives of McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp„ the aerospace 
manufacturer based in Sl Louis, 
Missouri, who said that Mr. Mitter- 
rand had decided to proceed with 
the sale to obtain a $40 million 
order for Arianespace to launch 
two Brazilian satel li tes 
The sources at McDonnell 
Douglas, which is competing for 
the satellite-launching contract, 
were quoted saying that they had 
learned of the French decision 
from their Brazilian contacts. 

U.S. Jails Sailor 
For Espionage 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — A naval air- 
man stationed aboard a U.S. air- 
craft carrier in Japan has been sen- 
tenced to 35 years in prison for 
spying, according to a U.S. Navy 
spokesman. 

James Wilmoth, 21, was convict- 
ed of attempted espionage, failure 
to report contact with a Soviet citi- 
zen, conspiracy to sell classified 
material and possession, use and 
distribution of hashish, the spokes- 
man said. 
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OLD FRIENDS MEET — Deng Xiaoping, China's senior leader, welcoming Yasser Arafat to 
Bdjingon Thursday. Mr. Deng said Chma had made “good progress” since tbe “fittle trouMe* , l n 
June/The Palestine Liberation Organization chairman, who last visited just after the June 
suppression of tbe democracy movement, praised Grina as a great country mid aid friend.” 

Proposal Would Boost Air Service 
By Foreign Carriers to U.S. Gties - | 


By Fred Farris 

InrernuiHiuiI llemkt Tribune 

WASHINGTON — The govern- 
ment is considering a policy change 
that would make it easier for foreign 
airlines to fly to and from U.S. cities 
that currently have little or no inter- 
national service, the Transportation 
Department disclosed Thursday. 

The department requested com- 
ments on its plan to allow such 
service even if the traditional bilat- 
eral agreements with tbe carriers' 
home countries do not exist. Such a 
request for comment is the usual 
step before a derision is made to 
change a policy. 

Samuel K. Skinner, the transpor- 
tation secretary, disclosed the ini- 
tiative in remarks prepared for de- 
livery at (he International Aviation 
Policy Symposium on Thursday, 
saying it would meet requirements 
of American communities for inter- 
national air service “while at the 
same time ensuring that the inter- 
ests of U.S. carriers are properly 
taken into account.” 

There was speculation that the 
new policy, a departure from an 
earlier stance of strictly requiring 
agreements from other govern- 
ments for reciprocal air services, 
might be designed as a kind of 
compensation to some foreign car- 
riers whose efforts to acquire stakes 
in U.S. airlines have been frowned 
upon by the administration. 

The government had required 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines to re- 
duce its investment to $175 million 
from a planned $400 million in the 
$4.05 billion takeover of the parent 


of Northwest Airlines by a group of 
investors. The government also re- 
portedly has been concerned about 
the 25 percent equity stake, the 
maxi mum allowed under UJL law, 
by British Airways PLC in the 
$6.75 billion takeover of the parent 
of United Airlines. 

A Transportation Department 
spokesman declined to discuss de- 
tails of the program until it is for- 
mally announced next week 

Mr. Skinner said Thursday that 
if the proposal is adopted, “many 
more U.S. cities will have tbe op- 
portunity to enjoy the economic 
benefits that derive from having 
international air service.” 

“In addition, when a country has 
entered into a pro-competitive 
agreement with us and we have 
obtained all the rights our airlines 
require, then its carriers will have 
the opportunity to serve additional 
cities in the United States, possibly 
without gang through the negotia- 
tions process.” 

The department noted that un- 
der the proposal tbe U.S. govern- 
ment would hpprove service by for- 
eign airlines when certain “well- 
defined circumstances'* were 
present. These included: 

• A foreign airline seeks permis- 
sion for scheduled combination 
service between a US. dty and its 
home country. 

• No other airline is providing 
such service. 

• The US. has a liberal bilateral 
aviation agreement with that coun- 
try, which provides “all the pro- 
competitive, open-market features 


Graham Chapman, 48, Dies, 
Was in Monty Python Cast 

New York Times Service Python’s Flyittg Circus’’ was 

NEW YORK — Graham Chao- broadcast in December 1974. 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Graham Chap- 
man, 48, a Cambridge-educated 
physician who dedded to specialize 
in comedy and who helped to 
found Monty Python’s Flying Cir- 
ces, died of throat cancer Wednes- 
day at a hospital near his home in 
England. 

Mr. Chapman was the originator 
of such diameters as the Colonel 
and skits such as “Spam.” Several 
Monty Python members were at 
Mr. Chapman's bedside when Ik 
died. 

The members of the group had 
gone their separate ways in 1983, 
but they had reunited last month to 
participate in a television special 
for the 20 th anniversary of their 
first half-hour appearance on Brit- 
ish television, on Oct 5, 1969. The 
final original episode of “Monty 



Mr. Chapman performed the 
lead roles in two of the group's full- 
length movies. He played Arthur in 
“Monty Python’s Holy Grail” re- 
leased m 1978, and Brian in “Life 
of Brian," in 1979. 

The group’s other members were 
John Geese, Michael Palin, Terry 
Gilliam, Eric Idle and Terry Jones. 
All but Mr. Gilliam, a native of 
Minneapolis, were British and were 
educated at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. 

■ Other deaths: 

Edmund Jan Osmanczyk, 76, a 
Polish journalist independent leg- 
islator and compiler of encyclope- 
dias on international affair s, Tues- 
day in Warsaw. 

Witold Rowicki, 75, the founder 
and the conductor of the Warsaw 
National Philharmonic Or ch es tr a 
for nearly a quarter of a century, on 
Sunday. 

Noa-Noa, 92, a director and ac- 
tor who made his name portraying 
a typical Frenchman, in Nice on 
Thursday. 


we seek to benefit US. • S - 3S - Z -—- 
their customers." . 

• No aviation dispute is peodag 
between the United States and tk! 
country, and no U.S. interested 
party has raised any oyenidiog. 
public interest objection' agamt 
the requested authority. ■. 

Mr. Skinner, the Transportation 
Department said, “has been 
flooded with lei ten from gbveiv 
nors. members of Congress, ma$ 
ors and business leaders urging 
such a policy." Thus, tbe seaway-* 
told the symposium, “it hr tithe td 
take a fresh look at the pmfas tbit 
produces these vaiuableTmeno- 
Uonal aviation services.”: ‘ £ 

Mr. Skinner said, however; Ac 
proposal “doesn’t mean wearepnv 
posing to replace traditional bilat- 
eral aviation negotiations.” He 
said, “Ills important that we recog- 
nize those circumstances in which 
the negotiating process doesn’t 
work: where US. carriers have no 
immediate plans to expand their 
service to a particular destination, 
or where they need no additional 
foreign government permission to 
do so.” J. 

Mr. Skinner pointed out that the 
government under President 
George Bush has emphasized free 
trade and free markets. He said, 
“We stand ready to share our free: 
market competitive concept with 
any country willing to listen. Our 
knowledge of the benefits, aawefl 
as the grouting pains of deregula- 
tion, can be enormously useful to 
other nations.” 


Bush to Have 
Cyst Removed 
From Finger 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Presi- 
dent George Bush win under- 
go minor surgery. Friday at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital t©i 
remove a cyst from the middle 
finger of nis right hand, the 
White House announced-' 
Thursday. 

The White House press seo- - 
rotary, Marlin Htzwater, said 
the president, who is left- 1 '' 
handed, would be given a local 
anesthetic for the procedure, 
which is expected to take ; 
about an hour. Mr. FStzwatdc'' 
said the president’s doctefcs * 
were confident that the growth* 
was benign, but that aroutme ; 
biopsy weald be performed 

The cyst, on the ehd of his ' 
middle finger just below the; 
nail has bothered Mr. Bush 
for about three years “and it; 
simply has reached the poizzt .4 
whore it has gotten larger and 5 
noticeable in daily activities,” 
Mr. Freewater said. “It** not _ 
really painful but it’s a mi- *" 
sance,” he said . \ 
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DRESDEN: Protesters Beaten 



IDES 

Nation 

1AL 

BCMt 



the West, news agencies reported. 

A British lounst, Adrian Mail- 
land, staying at a hotel overlooking 
the railroad station in Dresden, 
said be saw the police charge the 
crowd several times. 

“It looks like a battleground," he 
told the BBC by telephone. “There 
are fire engines all around. There 
are ambulances. I’ve seen youths 
being carried off with blood 
streaming down their faces." 

Refugees arriving aboard -the 
trains in the West reported passing 
throogh major East German tram 
stations eerily emptied of travelers 
and crawling with security police- 
men. 


manned only by policemen arined !£ 
with long staves. 

• In Dresden, people fought bar. : 
mng battles with the police, opt*: 
turned cars and smashed windows'- 
at the main railroad station 


want out! We want but!*’- 
the would-be refugees screamed ad 
policemen swinging truncheons ' 1 
charged to drive them bad: fain 
the station. . :v.V 

About 40 demonstrators ripped 
up cobblestones and kitted man 
at the police, who dnAed behind. 


"Stations were occupied by the 
police," said Mario Schultz, 19 , a 
carpenter from Potsdam. “No one 
could have jumped aboard.” 

Anton Maik, an 18-year-old 
from Dessau, said the journey 
through East Germany had been 
cold and uncomfortable as the 
train passed through stations 


stones back. (Realm, AJ$ 


SovieteTestNadearRainB^ 

■ The Associated Press 
MOSCOW — The Soviet Umotf 
has exploded a nuclear devicetfcf- *J. 
der the steppes of Central Asfai^. . 
test range near die city of Seannwh: . 
latinsk m Kazakhstan: TTk T£3- 
press agency said the device had4>' 
yield of up w 20 kOotona. 7 
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150,000 Israelis Mourn the Charred Ruins of the Mount Carmel Forest 
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’ HAIFA, Israd — The fifsl pas- 
sing^, care started to appear only 
hours after die big fire was fm- 
i^iod ^jsepiflg along the narrow, 
winding-roads on the back of 
Mount Carmri through a desolate 
landscape of Wacfcened wood and 


J Tfidy^st weekend, the stream 
tamed imo a flood. About 150,000 
I jraefis gnmly drove from through- 
ouute country io witness the nuns 
of iheir premier natural pine and 
oak forest- In the Carmel National 
Hark, an estimated 250.000 trees 
bad been devastated in a Maze 
blamed by the police on unknown 
U&rab militants. 

• “h was like a burial,” said Sai- 


maa Abu Rakun. director of die 
Nature Reserve* Authority here, as 
be stood beside ihe mins of a pjcnic 
table that once looked out across a 
deep green expanse cf trees to ;hc 
bine Mediterranean. 

“People came oy the thousands, 
from all over the country — Jerusa- 
lem. the Galilee, the Golan 
Heights. Some of them brought 
picnics and had them right here in 
the ashes, to prove a point. And a 
lot of people just stood and cried at 
what they saw." 

What one sees here now is a 
black-and-white scar stretching 
through the heart of the forest that 
rolls down the back of Mount Car- 
mel. draped in the profound silence 
of a place stripped of all life and 
infused with the despair brought to 
Israel by the intifada, or Arab up- 


rising. against Israel’s military oc- 
cupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 

Just before midmorning Sept. 20. 
fires were started in five different 
locations around the Carmel, alleg- 
edly by Arab miliums who have 
been engaged in a campaign of ar- 
son against Israeli forests. 

Within minutes a blaze had 
roared up which during the next 33 
hours swept across 2,000 acres 
(about 500 hectares) in the heart of 
the 20,000 -bctc forest. 

Besides destroying hundreds of 
thousands of pines and oaks, the 
fire badly damaged a popular sanc- 
tuary for rare "biblical'’ animals. 
Two dozen of the exotic animals, 
including an entire group of endan- 


gered 

alive. 


deer, were burned 


The blaze occurred at a lime 
when the Israeli Army engages io 
almost daily battles with Arab 
sione- throwers in the occupied ter* 
n tones, and when debate in Israel 
over whether and how to engage in 
talks with ihe Palestinians has 
reached a new height. 

"Even in a country accustomed 
to violence and horrific acts, the 
burning of the Carmel forests was 
conspicuous in its baseness." said 
the normally dovish newspaper 
Ha'aretz in an editorial. “The reac- 
tions of outrage in Israel are grow- 
ing. helpless outrage at a deed that 
is inevitably linked with die nation- 
al conflict.' Nothing can atone for 
the burning of the Carmel forests." 

The impact of the fire in the past 
two weeks reflected how deeply Is- 


raeli public opinion — and the pol- 
iticians who arc swung by it — is 
shaped b> the isolated bui increas- 
ingly frequent acts of terror inside 
the country's pre- 19(57 borders. 

Much of the public appears in- 
ured to the daily repons of violence 
in the West Bank and Gaza Stnp or 
the mounting toll of Palestinians 
killed by the army, which now 
stands ai more than 575 in the past 
21 months. 

Yet. after a young Arab forced a 
commuter bus off a cliff on ihe 
road from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem ;n 
July, killing 16 people, ihr site of 
the accident was crowded for weeks ■ 
afterward with the cars of Israelis 
who stopped to scare or pay tribute. 
Now the cars come to the narrow . 
roads of the Carmel forest, which ; 


sprawls , jbovc this port c.ty on ihe 
tuck of the country's best-known 
mountain. 

Arson has been a consistent, if 
less noticed, tactic of the uprising 
since it began in December :P>“ 
Following repeated calls by the up- 
rising’s leadership for attacks or. 
Israeli forests, the number of acres 
burned soared last year to 3S.000, 
compared with only 3.000 acres in 
I98t>. This year nearly 20X00 acres 
of foiwi hive been burned despite 
a major increase in spending on 
prevention. 


The Israeli Army has long waged 
sis own war on the Arabs’ trees. 
During the intifada, jr has bull- 
dozed hundreds of acres of valu- 
able olive trees in the West Bank in 
retaliation for stone-throwing inci- 
dents or as collective punishment 
against Arab villages. 

Lite the Jerusalem and arbutus 
pine trees and the Mediterranean 
oaks destroyed at Carmel, the olive 
trees take decades to mature, and 
the areas destroyed will be lost to 
this generation of Israelis and Pal- 
estinians even if they are replanted. 
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Crippled B-l Bomber Makes Safe Landing on a Dry Lake Bed 

tilted upward. Seconds later, the nose sank slowly onto the dry bed runway, at 
Edwards Air Force Base in California. The plane had been in flight for three hours 
when the gear problem was discovered. None of the four crew members was hurt. 


- A crippled B-l bomber sending up dust as it landed after an increasingly desperate 
12-hour flight in which the crew struggled but failed to lower the landing gear in the 
jet’s nose: The plane was brought in on the main gear beneath its wings, its nose 


Lebanese Israel Puts Off Decision on Meeting Arabs 


Delay Debate 
On Pullout 


■■ • Reuters 

TAIF, Saudi Arabia — Members 
of the Lebanese parliament, trying 
to agree on bow to end 14 years of 
civil war in their country, put off 
debate Thursday on a proposal for 
a 1 Syrian troop withdrawal 

talks, had* 1 been -scheduled to dis- 
cuss a withdrawal after covering all 
the previous proposals contained in 
an Arab ' League- sponsored plan 
for national reconciliation. 

. But the deputies slued away 
from the withdrawal and returned 
to a clause on the media, which 
their spokesman said they finished 
Wednesday. 

A Christian deputy. Farid Sirhal, 
said the issue of Syria withdrawing 
its estimated 40.000 troops went 
beyond the deputies’ scope: “This 
is where the foreign dement comes 
in and we think it’s the task of the 
Arab committee to convey our 
wishes to the- foreign parties," he 
said. 

Under the Arab committee plan, 
the Syrians would redeploy in the 

east erf Lebanon within two years of 

parliament changing the constitu- 
tion to reflect the increasing pro- 
portion of the Muslim population. 


By Alan Cowell 

,Vn* Tori Times Service 

JERUSALEM — Israel’s divid- 
ed inner cabinet Thursday post- 
poned an immediate decision on an 
Egyptian proposal for direct nego- 
tiations between Palestinians and 
Isradis to unlock the stalemated 
Middle East peace efforts. 

But officials said that Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir for the 
first time expressed readiness to 
discuss a U.S. compromise propos- 
al The United States has proposed 
that the formation of a Palestinian 
delegation be discussed in negotia- 
tions between Israel, Egypt and 
Washington. 

In ihe Israeli-occupied West 
Rank and Gaza Strip, meanwhile, 
the Palestinians started a five-day 
general strike, and the miiiiajy au- 
thorities imposed curfews on some 
refugee camps. 

Soldiers shot and killed a Pales- 
tinian protester in the West Bank 
while a purported Palestinian col- 
laborator was knifed and burned 
by Arabs in the city of Gaza, mili- 
tary officials said. 

Palestinian activists said that the 
general strike was designed as a 
display of resolve at a time of diplo- 


matic maneuvering between Egypt, 
the United States and Israel that 
would determine whether the 
newest peace efforts had any 
chance of success. 

The Israeli officials said that be- 
fore the inner cabinet meeting. 
President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 
sought to increase pressure for a 
decisive response by sending for- 
mal invitations to Israeli leaders to 
attend discussions with a Palestin- 
ian delegation. 

Western diplomats in Cairo said 
recently that Mr. Mubarak was 
also considering a direct meeting 
with Mr. Shamir as an incentive to 
the Israeli leader to support the 
Egyptian peace effort. The diplo- 
mats said that Mr. Mubarak was 
sing that a summit meeting 
permit Mr. Shamir to cast 
himse lf as a statesman seeking 
peace with an Arab interlocutor 
other than the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

Mr. Mubarak said Thursday that 
he would meet Mr. Shamir when 
everything was “ready to achieve 
positive results that would bring 
the views of the two sides closer 
instead of frustrating public opin- 
ion here and there.” 


Bui the inner cabinet meeting 
broke up without result and agreed 
to meet Friday. 

Before the meeting, Deputy 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres said 
that there was no reason to post- 
pone a decision on the Egyptian 
proposal for a Palesunian-Isradi 
dialogue. 

“We have to enter negotiations 
with the Palestinians and the Egyp- 
tians so as to compose a delegation 
with which we can sit down and 
talk." he said. 

Mr. Shamir, whose Likud party 
includes hard-linos opposed to the 
Egyptian and U.S. proposals, told 
Likud ministers that it would be 
“acceptable” to discuss ihe forma- 
tion of a Palestinian delegation 
with the United States and Egypt, 
Likud officials said. 

“Mr. Shamir said Israel should 
stick to its peace plan, should re- 
fuse any talks with the PLO and 
should consider the possibility of 
talks with the U.S. and Egypt about 
the Palestinian delegation,” a Li- 
kud official said. 

The official said that Secretary 
of State Janies A Baker 3d suggest- 
ed the discussions to Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Arens in Washington 
(his week. 


Mr. Shamir did no; formally 
raise the U.S. offer at the cabinet ) 
meeting, which focused on an Isra- 
el Labor Party proposal for the 
acceptance of the Egyptian invita- 
tion. the official said. 

The Egyptian proposal advo- 
cates Israel's trading land for peace 
— a notion rejected by Likud but 
accepted by Labor — and calls for 
the Palestinians of East Jerusalem 
to vote in an elections. Likud also 
rejects the elections call. 
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Rare opportunity to tap Singapore’s 
booming tourist market 

■ High class, resort-like hotel ■ 280 rooms and suites. 

■ Tasteful decorand well maintained. ■ Tranquil and peaceful surroundings. 

■ Extensive leisure facilities nearby. ■ Easy access by boat to resort islands and Desaru/Mersing. 

10 minutes drive from Changi International Airport. ■ 20 minutes drive to city via East Coast Parkway. 

For more details contact 
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Palestinian Group Gaims Brussels Killing 


L ruled Pn-a ImrnwliiHiul 

BEIRUT — A radical Palestin- 
ian group daimed responsibility 


New Jersey Seizes _ . . . 

J Thursday for the killing of a Bel- 

yi Qelinnl District Sian Jewish community leader and 
A OCnOOl U1MT1CI gJai ^ assassination to Middle 

East peace moves and Israeli mea- 


Thc Associated Press 
TRENTON, New Jersey —The 
state has seized control erf Jersey 
City schools, saying the 28,(XXbstu- 
dent urban system was academical- 
ly bankrupt and rife with corrup- 
tion, mismanagement and 
patronage. 

The stale Board of Education 
gave final approval Wednesday to 
the takeover and appointed Elena 
J. Scambio to a three-year term as 
superintendent. Under New Jersey 
takeover law, tbe state has five 
years to make improvements. 


sures against the Palestinian upris- 
ing in the occupied territories. 

The group accused Dr. Joseph 
Wybran, who was shot and killed 
Tuesday in Brussels, of working for 
the Israeli intelligence, Mossati. 

“We announce our responsibility 
for executing a member of tbe Mas- 
sad, Joseph Wybran," tbe Organi- 
zation of Jund a! Haq said in a 
statement released in Beirut. 

The group, known as an offshoot 
of a radical Palestinian group, the 
Fatah Revolutionary Council, said 


that the killing was carried out in 
revenge for “Israel's escalatory 
measures against the Palestinian 
uprising in the West Bank” and in 
reaction to “suspicious moves and 
gestures to normalize relations ^and 
coexist with the Israeli enemy." 

Dr. Wybran, 49. died after he 
was shot m the bead Tuesday night 
near his car in the parking lot of 
Erasmus Hospital where he head- 
ed the immunology department. 

The Fatah Revolutionary Coun- 
cil the umbrella organization un- 
der which Jund A1 Haq is believed 
to operate, advocates an open-end- 
ed conflict with IsraeL Its leader. 
Sabri Banna, who uses the name 
Abu Nidal, is held responsible for a 
series of terror attacks against Is- 
raeli and Western targets. 


The council has transferred its 
headquarters to Lebanon from Syr- 
ia after Damascus came under in- 
creasing criticism from the West 
for harboring terrorist groups. 

It is opposed to Yasser Arafat, 
chairman of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, and has repeat- 
edly branded him a "traitor to the 
Palestinian cause" for favoring di- 
plomacy over armed struggle to set- 
tle the Palestinian question. 

Dr. Wybran was chairman of the 
Coordinating Committee of Jewish 
Organizations in Belgium, a body 
representing the country's Jewish 
community or 30.000. He also was 
chairman of the Belgian Auschwitz 
Committee, established in com- 
memoration of the Jewish victims 
at the Nazi death camp. 
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Jjk 456,651.000 DM AT STAKE! 

PLAY THE BIGGEST LOTTERY IN THE WORLD! 


Starting on November 18th, 1989 and 
continuing until May 12th 1 990. you are 

givenfantastiechaneesof winning big in 

the 86th Suddeutsche Klassenlotterie. 

Wiiti the largest amount of prize capital - i. e 
450,652,000 DM, the Suddeutsche Klassen- 
lottene gives away the biggest lop prizes com- 
pared with any other German tottery No other 
one oilers jackpots of 4 million DM. The 
SKL is sponsored by the Federal Slates ol Ba- 
den- Wurttem Derg. Havana. Hesse and tbe 
Rhineland -Pal ai male and is controlled by an 
otlicial board ol directors m MumctvBavaria 

Our new offer gives you during the 26 
draws 2 CHANCES OF WINNING 4 MIL- 
LION DM, 2 CHANCES OF WINNING 
3 MILLION DM, 2CHANCESOF WINNING 
2 MILLION DM, 18 CHANCES OF WIN- 
NING 1 MILLION DM, 10x 500,000 DM, 
fax 250,000 DM, 22x 100,000 DM and 
478,789 prizes ranging up to 80,000 DM. 

HOW THE LOTTERY WORKS 

The 8Glh Suddeutsche Klassen loner ie extends 
over a six month penod - from November 1 8tn. 
1989 IO May 12th. 1990. It is divided mio six 
classes. The 1 st to 5th class have a total ol 20 
draws - 1 . e 4 draws per class - and 6 in the 6th 
class. This means a draw every Saturday (or srx 
excitmq months' The draws are he'd in public 
and are state controlled, which assures that all 
pnres are given ro the rightful winners. The Oasis 
of the tollery is the Prize Schedule, which shows 
all the prizes and dates of the draws 

WHAT THE ODDS ARE 

With a ratal ol i .000.000 ticket numbers issued 
and an outstanding otter of 4 78.857 prizes, near- 
ly every second number is lucky - i. e exactly 
47 8 %. However sv participating wilh a Spe- 
eial-Six-Pack you can boo si your chances ot 
winning at least one prize by 98 u c 2 nd of win- 
ning further prizes by A7 c . Value and number o« 
prizes increase with each class The percentage 
Of stakes given away as prizes in ihe $kl is 
higher than m any ether German lottery 

ANYONE CAN PLAY 

The Suddeulsche Kiassenlotiene is open to any- 
one of any oicenship in any land. Should you 
move Io another country, you can still continue to 
play wherever you live providing there is a postal 
service. 

Tickets are available m full, hall or smaller 
shares. They an hike oan in me draws and have 
equal winning chances Of course only full tick- 
ets will get TOO \ of the prize money, whereas 
the smaller shares, which cost their respective 
stake price, are only entitled to their correspond- 
ing portion oi the pnze money 

To enter Simply FAX to West Germany 
561 15596 or send tne completed Ticket Order 
insening your credit card number and signature. 
Otherwise send the Ticket Order together with 
your payment i e international bank dratt (made 
Out m German Marks payable rhrough a German 
bankl, personal cheque or bank money order in 
either Dollars or Sterling at cur pent exchange 
rates. You wall then be sent additional informa- 
tion and lottery tickets. 


GOLDEN 


2X 4 Mill* 011 

2 x 3 Million DM 
2X 2 Million DM 
18 X 1 Million DM 

iO x Vi Million *>M 

_ . ,v. n ™. = 3.000 .000 I DM 


478,857 PR^eS ATATOTAL 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU WIN 

Alt winners ate notified immediately and confi- 
dentially of rneir prizes. All prizes are paid at 
once ir. lull and frse from German taxes. 

We can matte payment m any currency you 
choose ana :o any address, or person you desire, 
everything is stnctfy confidential. 

Participants mil be air-mailed every four weeks 
the official winning lists along with the renewal 
tickets for the next class. 


87000,0«o 

6.000. 000 DM 

4.000. 000 DM 
18,000,000 DM 

5.000. 000 DM 

69 y 40.000 ON - 000 pM 
7RA 032-000 DM 




ENTER THE SUDDEUTSCHE 
KLASSEN LOTT ERIE TODAY 

so that you can take part m all 26 draws The first 
draw will be held on November 18th. 1989. 

^ Mr.W.Wessel 

■raRSEjv State Accredited Lottery Agent 


/ Ulmenstr. 22. P.O. Box 104067 


D-3500 KASSEL, WEST GERMANY 


Complete, enclose your cheque and mail to; Mr. Wessel, P.O. Bo* 10 40 67. D-3500 Kassel 

TICKET ORDER „ „ 

3 -ease send me the following SUDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLUI IfcRiE tickets by return post' 

.... F’J Tickets at DM 864 each (approx US$«Qor£slg 280i = DM 

.... Hi! Tuckets at DM 432 each (approx. USS 220 or Eslg 1401 = DM 

.. .. Gusher Tickets at DM 216 each (approx USS 1 10 or Estg 701 = DM 

.... SPECIAL SIX r. Tickets) at DM 1 .296 tapprox. USS 660 or Eslg 420) = DM 

; = S3 f : cnancesi 

Europe 


„.i _ nhnrnae air DM15 (approx. USS 7 70or Estg 4 90) _ nM 

ctiar9es elc 'Overseas DM 24 (approx USS 12.30 or £slg 7.80) " — 

Amount of enclosed cheque in DM or equivalent in USS or £stg = DM_ 


I": ::: COVER THE WHOLE SERlESol S monini ? ju< • .Vcnlj ;f*oan a USS McEitg 312 ^ XW- ■ ir-a* w 
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Panama: Proper Restraint 


The Element of Bisk 


General Manud Antonio Noriega, Pana- 
ma’s military strongman for the last six 
years, had his closest call yet on Tuesday. 
While rival dements of his National De- 
fense Forces shot it out, more than 10,000 
U.S. military personnel stood minutes 
away, on full alert, but apparently ordered 
to stay out of the fight 

For what possible reasons' could Geoige 
Bush haw passed up this chance to take 
decisive action to end the humiliating Nor- 
iega problem, this sending affront to his 
policies of combating drug lords and en- 
couraging democratic rule? 

One answer is that it may not have been 
all that easy to topple the general even with 
direct U5. zrdlitary intervention. Another is 
that even if intervention had worked 
smoothly, there would have been serious 
complications and costs. 

General Noriega’s regime colludes with 
drug barons, Lacks le gitimac y and rules as a 
result of electoral fraud. The Panamanian 
military offers the best hope of ousting it, 
and the Bush adminis tration hi» sensibly 
encouraged officers to act 

But throwing U.S. faces directly into the 
revolt would have brought major risks. The 
operation could have run into d ama g in g 
complications, like prolonged fighting with 
heavy civilian and military casualties. Such 
concerns led the Senate intelligence com- 
mittee last year to question a CIA plan for 
sponsoring just such a Panamanian coup. 

It is not dear that Tuesday’s coup lead- 
ers, including former loyalists of the regime, 
would necessarily have been a big improve- 
ment Success could have left the united 
States committed to an unknown new 
strongman. Given the culture of the Pana- 
manian military, he could have proved as 
di rfainrial and drug-tainted as General 


Noriega, himself once a U.S. protfegL 

And make no mistake, the outcry from 
Latin America would have been substantial 
and negative. Latin American allies, some 
more vital to U.S. interests titan Panama, 
would have been swept by the anti-Yanqul 
hysteria that invariably accompanies uni- 
lateral use of U.S. military force against 
any Latin republic. 

General Noriega is a remarkable survivor 
who has withstood two attempted coups, 
electoral repudiation, U.S. drug indict- 
ments, prolonged American economic pres- 
sure and multilateral efforts to negotiate 
him out of power. Each tune he seems to 
come back stronger. 

Yet the challenges keep coming, with 
growing frequency. Tuesday's coup attempt 
was reportedly led by a major who rescued 
General Noriega from the previous military 
uprising 19 months ago. 

The general cannot rest easy. He has done 
great damage to his own country, once a 
regional oasis of relative prosperity and 
peaceable politics and now an economic pa- 
riah and a police state. A dictator who tram- 
ples his people’s interests for selfish and 
criminal reasons is permanently insecure. 

General Noriega has firepower, money 
and Machiavellian skills. His ability to ma- 
nipulate less sophisticated opponents has 
won him many victories. Now he has won 
another, bnt he is not home free. 

There may come a time when it makes 
sense to use U.S. troops in Panama, as 
Secretary of State James Baker noted. But 
that ought to be a deliberate American 
decision, not a precipitous response to a 
problematic opportunity. Superpower ar- 
mies are not frontier posses. Critics, disap- 
pointed at bring denied instant gratifica- 
tion, are wrong to attack the president for 
understanding the value of restraint 

— THE SEW YORK TIMES. 


No Clear CaUforAid 


It is a shame that the coup in Panama 
faded. None rtf the pressures and induce- 
ments being applied by the United States 
and the Latins were having the desired effect 
of replacing the dictator Manud Antonio 
Noriega with a government chosen by the 
people of Panama. A coup from within the 
National Defense Forces had appeared a 
pronosing route, and a frustrated Bush ad- 
ministration had openly solid ted iL In the 
event, however, the attempt came from a 
sector of the defense forces that seemed 
lacking in useful connections both to other 
sectors of the mihtaiy and to the larger 
civilian society. General Noriega has played 
not just on the greed of individual Panama- 
nians but OU (he social and political tenrinns 
of Panama, and in the showdown his men 
stayed loyal to him. He has a new basis for 
crowing that he has defied Unde Sam. 

General Noriega charged — without evi- 
dence and over the administration's denials 
— that W ashington had spun the plot. From 
some Americans, meanwhile, came the ironi- 
cally countering cry that President Bush had 
let the faces of freedom down by not being 
prepared to use American troop based in 
the Panama Canal Zone to give the plotters a 
timely assist No doubt Mr. Bush, who lives 


anyway in the vale of conservative suspi- 
cions, will be pressed to fend off this charge. 

From what is known so far, however, it 
seems he acted responsibly. It is not easy to 
make the raw* that Panama drenched in 
national passion, controlled by a large, well- 
armed and wen-organized mflitaiy force, and 
hosting the canal, which is an immensely 
valuable and vulnerable American asset — 
offered the United States the easy pickings of 
a second Grenada. That no dear appeal for 
assistance came, it seems, from other the 
notary plotters a representative ci vilians 

would study have added to the predictable 
Latin uproar against U.S. "intervention.” 

But there is small satisfaction in costs 
avoided. The costs already being experi- 
enced as a result of General Noriega are 
substantial and continuing. The liberties of 
Panamanians are denied, the c riminali ty of 
General Noriega goes unchecked and his 
policy renders uncertain both the smooth 
operation of the canal and the timely mutu- 
al im plementat ion of the Panama Canal 
treaties. In the absence of an effective mili- 
tary challeng e from wi thin Panama the 
requirement remains fa hemispheric con- 
demnation and isolation of General Nor- 
iega and fa sanctions targeted as precisely 
as possible on his misrule. 

- THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Elusive Angolan Peace 


A serious hitch has developed in the 
process that was meant to convert Angola’s 
June cease-fire into a negotiation to end 
that brutalized country’s 14-year-old war. 
Talks on a political settlement have yet to 
begin. The government and the UNITA 
rebels cannot even agree on the factual 
matter of what commitments they under- 
took at the African summit where peace 
supposedly was nailed down. Though Cuba 
and South Africa are withdrawing from the 
conflict under terms of the broad Ameri- 
can-brokered Namibia- Angola accord of 
December, the Soviet Union continues Us 
massive supply and the United States its 
modest supply of government and guerril- 
las, respectively. Some fi ghting has re- 
sumed, and talk of more is in the air. 

The Angolan war has long had an atten- 
tive and, of course, divided public in the 
United States, and so it is no surprise to 
find both Angolan sides now appealing to 
the United States to change its policy. The 
government, desperate for the expected po- 
litical and economic benefits, urges Ameri- 
cans to cut off the rebel Jonas Savimbi and 
resume normal ties now that its Cuban 
protectors ate going home. Mr. Savimbi, 
who has assiduously cultivated American 
conservatives, has been in Washington ar- 
guing essentially fa an extra measure of 


American support that would spare him the 
considerable uncertainties of reliance on 
the mediation of African governments. 

Both Angolan parties are headin g down 
the wrong track. The government's effort to 
induce President Bosh to jettison the rebels 
runs smack up against a politically solid 
administration com mitm ent to see reconcili- 
ation through. The rebels’ attempt to make 
Washington their permanent guarantor over- 
looks 1) the administration's proper rduc- 
tance to be engaged in a conflict now becom- 
ing more tribal than anything else and 2) the 
American national interest in relations with 
an Angolan government that, by removing 
the Cubans, is meeting the basic American 
condition fa restoring ties. 

The unacknowledged common purpose erf 
the Angolans is to draw in the United States 
in a way drat will spare them the rigors of 
compromise with each other. This is not a 
burden that Washington should be lifting 
from their shoulders. Quite the contrary. The 
original design rtf American diplomacy in 
Angola was to remove the foreign combat- 
ants — Cuba and South Africa — and then 
to involve other African countries in fashion- 
ing a framework of Angolan compromise. 
The design was sound then, and H remains 
so, notwithstanding the current hitch. 

■ — THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Plugging the Refugee Leak 


East Germany has acted to staunch the 
costly hemorrhage of its citizens by sus- 
pending visa-free travel to Czechoslovakia, 
suddenly the point of departure fa thou- 
sands seeking refuge in West Germany. 

Ha move cocas only days before East 
Germany’s 40th anniversary celebration, an 
even l that Mikhail Gorbachev plans to at- 
tend and where —hints from Moscow have 
implied — he intended to urge more men 
European borders. Presumably Mr. Gorba- 
chev is now either having a new speech 


written a, less likely, pondering the incendi- 
ary consequences to avfl order in East Ger- 
many if he slides to his original text. 

It is no secret that Mr. Gorbachev finds 
the rigid policies of East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia anachronistic and increas- 
ingly distasteful. It is no secret either that a 
la of East Germans are fully aware of the 
deepening contrast between the Soviet 
Union’s changing political culture and the 
stagnant immobility of their own. Fast Ger- 
many has plugged a leak, but it may have 
added to the chances of [an] explosion. 

— The Los Angeles Times. 
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OPINION 


Don ’t Forget the Balts as They Beach f 


n IGA, Soviet-Occupied Latvia — This 
XV weekend the congress of the Latvian Pop- 
ular Front will meet to assert its intent to bring 
about a fully independent nation. 

No more veiled talk about “economic sover- 
eignty” a confederation with the Soviet Union 
— the magic word is independence, the state of 
nationhood stolen from the Latvians 50 years 
ago in a pact between Stalin and Hitler. 

Five weeks ago, the Central Committee in 
Moscow issued an ominous warning to the 
Baltic states to stop all talk of separation lest 
their “virility” be destroyed. 

The Latvian Popular Front interpreted this 
as “a readiness of the Soviet government to 
resort to force and even to genocide." 

The Latvians called fa the protective public- 
ity of United Nations concern, but Secretary- 
General Javier Pfrez de Cuellar, in craven 
and unprincipled League of Nations tradition, 
ignored the plea. 

The Soviet foreign minister, Eduard She- 
vardnadze, fallowed up in a blast at “revan- 
chism," which means “a call fa a return of 
territory taken by force." 

The Soviet intimidation has served to unity 
the bickering Baltic factions and steel their 
resolve. Most Latvian leaders profess no fear of 


By William S afire 




ring 




the likelihood of Soviet tanks in their streets; 
and they claim to hear mixed signals, 

Mikhail Gorbachev, meeting with Baltic rep- 
resentatives soon after the Central Committee 
warning, reportedly assured them jprivatdy that 
it might be interesting to see if independence 
could serve as a model fa Soviet perestroika. 

Such talk may be whistling m the dark, 
but evidence exists that a Sonet hard Hne is 
far from unanimous. 

In Leningrad a few days ago, Alexander 
Foursenko, vice chairman of die Academy of 
Sciences and an outspoken Gorbachevite, at 
first told me that “independence is not on the 
agenda.” But then he added, “If the Baltic 
states decide for political independence, they 
have earned that right.” 

Some Soviet reformers would rather have a 
string of small allies, similar to Finland, acting 
as a bridge to the West than face the need to 
repress sullenly resistant provinces. But even 
granting that the Baltics are a special case, long 
recognized by the West as captive nations, 
won’t this agitation fa separation weaken Mr. 
Gorbachev and undermine his reforms? 

I put that squarely to Dainis Ivans, 34, the 


chairman of the Popular Front and an dected 
Latvian deputy in the Supreme Soviet: wot 
the independence of the Baltics fan nationalist 
sentiment within the original dozen Soviet re- 
publics and lead to a crisis in the ukniBR 

Has editor, a soft-spoken man with ■ good 
rfamre of being the next president of a tree 
Latvia, replied mattepof-factly. "The Ukraine 
will rise no matter what happens m the Baums. 

If his movement wins m national elections 
next spring, Mr. Ivans sees red, if not formal, 
independen ce in the Baltics within five years, 
achieved through parliamentarian means. 

Nothing inflammatojy or provocative about 
that. What about the recent Central Committee 
warning from Moscow? “There was panic in 
Moscow because the movement here is so 
peaceful and disciplined" .... 

What if hard-liners in the Kremlin insist that 
Mr. Gorbachev pnt on an economic squeeze? 

“We have more free farmers than exist in all 
Russia,” said the Latvian leader, “and we put 
bread on Russian tables. All their electric trains 
and wagons areproduced in Riga. If they boy- 
cott us, we will manage somehow, but they 
would hurt themselves. Gorbachev knows that 
in a supex^controfled state, if you- lose one 
e c o nomic part, you could cause a catastrophe.” 


brass riag of freedom at their own 
speed and in their own way. They ] __ 
can expect no military help from .the . 
Soviet tanks rofl, but they cornu on the 
States to make clear to Moscow the ec. 
and political consequences to the Soviet 
if force is applied. 

That is what the United 
Balts that 

An American 
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is what lie United States hastofi'jji^ k - 
at it is doing. ...1. i" ’ ■ j 

jnerican diplomat called nrBahU' ^A ^ A^‘!- ' 

in Washington, last, werik to tefl : ‘ - 


porters _ _ ..... .... 

this: “We have made it dear that if the 
crack down, it wiQ be an end to 
including arms talks and trade 
He added, “The Soviets understand 
the highest leveL” ’ 

At this critical moment, with the Ithj 
thousands and the freedom of raDiau at 
it is vital that the United States not 
or a treat Baltic freedom as a 

internal affair. 

We Americans support Baltic i _ 
wc applaud the present peaceful approach^ 
we would consider any coercion by Moscow 
these illegally subj ugatedpeople to be ta 
mount to a Soviet dedaratiqu of Cdd War 
The New York Tima. 
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r Grandfather , tell us again about the capital gains tax cut 
and how you sold out our future for a quick Treasury fix . 5 


e Class Warfare 9 in the Tax Trenches? 


W ASHINGTON —“Class war- 
fare" is the latest explanation 
fa why the Democrats failed to beat 
President Bush’s proposed cut in the 
capital-gains tax. Supposedly, the 
House wisely rejected an archaic 
politics of soak-the-rich. 

This claim is more than a little 
ironic, since nothing describes the 
Republican program of the past de- 
cade so well as the phrase “class 
warfare." The essence of the Rea- 
gan revolution was the de-funding 
of government programs that bene- 
fited the middle class and the poa, 
and the shifting of taxes onto those 
same middle-class taxpayers in or- 
der to reduce taxes on the wealthy. 

Since 198 1, the only net improve- 
ment in Americans’ real earnings, 
on average, has gone to households 
in the top one-tenth of the income 
distribution. The proposed capital- 
gains cut, which would mainly ben- 
efit households with incomes of 
more than $200,000, is an extension 
of the same politics. 

Yet Democrats were unable to 
prevail by denouncing the patent 
inequity of such a tax cul What 
caused the Democrats to break 
ranks in the 239-190 vote? 

The factors included these: 

• The Gramm-Rudman deficit re- 
duction act Though a capital-gains 
tax cut loses money fa the Treasury 
in the long run, it stimulates a tem- 
porary wave of stock selling, which 
produces short-run revenue gains. 


By Robert Kuttner 


Congressmen are under the gun to 
produce 1990 deficit cuts ordered by 
the Gramm-Rudman law. 

• Campaign finance. Thanks to 
the failure to reform the rale of big 
money in politics, congressmen 
spend a great deal of time courting 
well-to-do donors. These people care 
about capital gains —as dathe well- 
paid lobbyists and lawyers with 
whom congressmen rub elbows. 

• Timbcr-r-r-r! About 20 Demo- 
cratic congressmen from districts 
with big logging interests voted to 
cul capital gains taxes as a break fa 
the depressed timber industry. Re- 
member, all politics is locaL 

• Go with a winner. Once it be- 
came clear that the White House 
had the votes, 20 to 30 Democrats 
decided to join the winning, side 
and please their local high rollers. 

Nonetheless, the Democratic 
leadership did miscalculate. The 
House speaker, Tom Foley, and the 
majority leader, Richard Gephardt, 
contrived an alternative bill that 
had a little something for everyone. 
Far supply siders, it expanded the 
Individual Retirement Account 
loophole. Fa tax reformers, it 
raised the top rate. 

Ideologically, the Democratic al- 
ternative was mush. Conservatives 
did not like it because it raised 
taxes. Liberals held their noses be- 


cause it opened up a new loophole. 

Southern Democrats concluded 
that it was better to vote fa the real 
thing than the watery substitute. 
Mr. Gephardt proved Hany Tru- 
man's point: that given a dunce 
between a Republican and a Re- 
publican, the voters will back the 
Republican every time. 

Rhetorically, Mr. Gephardt’s 
brand of warfare was too sim- 

plistic. Most Americans cannot 
work up a visceral hatred for mil- 
lionaires, because eveiybody would 
like to be one. Traditionally, the 
w inning Democratic brand of class 
warfare has been to champion the 
middle dass, not to hate the rich. 

What land of politics might have 
worked? The Democrats might 
have argued as follows: A decent 
society requires a competent gov- 
ernment, to deal with everything 
from a war on drugs to improved 
public education. You cannot have 
government without taxes. 

Unfortunately, somebody has to 
pay taxes. If people of means do not 
pay them, little people get stock 
with die bill That, of course, is 
what happened during the 1980s. 

to work its advSris^'nmgjc, the 
rest of us wd get socked onoe again. 

That is a more subtle form of 
dass warfare, perhaps, but it is the 
sort of politics that once made 
Democrats the majority party. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 
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By Elliott Abrams 
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W ASHINGTON — Fa nearly 
two years, the United Stales 
has been locked in confrontation 
with General Manud Antonio Nor- 
iega. Panama’s di c t ator was in d i c ted 
by two U.S. grand juries and dis- 
missed by the Panamanian president 
early last year. He is intensely unpop- 
ular in P anama, where his party lost 
the recent elections 3-to-l, and 
throughout i^tm America, where Ins 
drug trafficking and human rights 
abuses have left him isolated. 

Twice in two years, groups in his 
Panama Defense Farces have rebelled 
against him. The disparity in power 
between those backing General Nor- 
iega and those opposing him, includ- 
ing the US. government, is enormous. 
He has survived largely because he 
is willing to use his power while the 
UnitedStates has been unwilling to 
bring its power to bear against him. 

During the Carter administration, 
the abuses of General Omar Torrijos 
and his then No. 2, Colonel Noriega, 
were overlooked; the sole goal of 
Panama policy was to get the canal 
treaties ratified. 

General Noriega came to power 
during the Reagan adminis tration. 
His increasingly unacceptable behav- 
ior led to Ji«i«Tiemfl, pressure, indict- 
ment and then consideration of a 
variety of proposals fa more vigor- 
ous action against him. 

AH these were dismissed under ad- 
amant pressure from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and its then chairman. Admi- 
ral W illiam Crowe. The Joint Chiefs 
resisted any confrontation with Gen- 
eral Noriega’s hoops, grossly exag- 
gerating the military threat. 

It was at this period, the spring of 
1988, that discussions an policy op- 
tions at sensitive White House meet- 
ings were leaked, and Panamanian 
harassment and abuse of U.S. sol- 
diers was played down and even cov- 
ered up as part of a Pentagon effort 
to fight off u J5. military action. 

Instead, President Reagan under- 
took rhetorical onslaughts against 
General Noriega. Now President 
Bush has done so. virtually inviting a 
coup in some of his public remarks. 

Both administrations have main- 
tained economic sanctions against 
Fhnama, badly hurting its economy. 
Both have sustained large and in- 
creasingly successful diplomatic ef- 
forts to isolate the regime. 

But speeches and sanctions do not 
interest General Noriega: Raw power 
does. He watches what the United 
States does, not what it a other de- 
mocracies say. He notes that Washing- 
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ton has been w3Hi^ to do' nag 
nothing to topple Jam. When pou, 

seemed to hang in die balanceTo©.* py „.-r. , . - - . . — -.rv 
day, the United States rfidnot act if y “ . * Lvrce*, 

From the facts tto Imcnnij del 
United States missed an oppottaHf “ >-• Ki- 

lo topple General Noriega. 


V 



cers, one wonders how hard it nwjif ‘ 1 

have been to Mock their arrival- i : • ' ^ 

In recent months, there have 


confrontations between MS. trap V -I : : be ■ r> 

and Panamanian sokfiera. Not xnr- 
prisingly, the Panamanians -backed 
down each time in the face of amoi. c a®*:*. , r -uif ^ 
a U.S. training and firepowe c Wh; 

would Tuesday have been differed?'. \~‘ ~r zcr.tTsi. Tta 

But the real issue is not die deu^ief - v2r, '*‘ 

the attempted coop; pahaps it.wu R 

dnnmflri fmm the Start, though ’tis 
does not appear to be the' 
real question is one of policy, a 
policy to act to remove Gaunt Kcir- 


Kga? Or is the policy fitinied to 
speeches and sanctions? Is the unrted 
Kates more catcaned about theLstm 
reaction to “US. interveatidmaiar 
than about US. interests in Pahnhrf 
As for drugs, consider the electric 
effect in Colombia if today General 
Noriega were in a US. prison avail- 
ing trial on Ids two indictments. The 
Colombian government is Btraggtal 
, against drug traffickers who consider 
themselves above the law and beyond 
reach, and have long worked hand h 
glove with General Noriega. His do 
parture would hurt them; ms defiant 
survival can only embolden than. . 

And what would the impact be on 
ding t rafficking in P anama, if today 

Panama’s government were in the 
hands of honest officials? Whal 
would the reaction be in Nicaragua, 
where the Sandinistas face deepen! 
soon, if General Nonera's election 
fraud were followed by his political 
demise? How can the canal's future 
be guaranteed when Panama is in the 
hands of a drug- trafficking thug? • 
Who rales Panama ought tobe i 
constitutional question; General 
Noriega, however, has madeitamafc 
ter of raw power. The Panamanian^ 
want him out, but will need US.hdp 
to achieve that goal To borrow * 
slogan from Theodore Roosevelt, its 
time fa the United Stales to. speak 
more softly, but cany — and contem- 
plate using — a bigger stick. . 
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The writer was assistant secretary c{ 
state for inter-Ameriam affairs in the 
Reagan administration. He contribut- 
ed this view to The New York Tones. 


Rethinking the NATO Deterrent in a World of Uncertain Threat 


L ONDON — The rapid pace of 
r arms control and the democratic 
reforms in Eastern Europe may doom 
the modernization of the Lance mis- 
sile, that contentious issue so neatly 
evaded by NATO leaders at their 
May summit meeting. It is time that 
the West reconsidered its stance and 
needs in this matter. 

Several developments have under- 
cut the public rationale for new mis- 
sile deployments. NATO has mistak- 
enly rested much of its justification 
for maintaining nuclear forces on the 
need to offset the overwhelming con- 
ventional superiority of Warsaw Pact 
forces. With the Vienna talks on con- 
ventional force reductions, known as 
GFE, looking increasinglY likely to 
produce parity in ground forces, that 
rationale could disappear. 

The case for a Lance replacement 
is complicated by the fact that the 
extended range of such a missile 
would put Poland and Hungary in 
(he bull’s eye. Opponents of Lance 
modernization now say these coun- 
tries need aid, not threats. 

Replacing Lance with missiles de- 
ployed on multiple-launched rocket 
systems, or MLRS, makes military 
sense, but it would make the number 
of NATO short-range launchers ap- 
pear to increase from 88 to 1,000. This 
is because the old system was de- 
ployed solely for nuclear weapons 
whfle the new system, though primari- 
ly fa conventional weapons, has a 
nudear capability. The distinction will 
be hard fa the public to grasp. 

Finally, the Soviets are cleverly 
telling Westerners in private that they 
want minimum nudear deterrence in 
Europe, not a so-called third zero 
that rids NATO of its nuclear protec- 
tion. The Soviets appear willing to 
make major new asymmetrical reduc- 
tions in short-range missiles to a level 
of parity above zero, but their price 
will be a freeze on significant upgrad- 
ing of equipment. This may beliaid 
to turn down in the proposed negoti- 
ations on short-range nuclear forces. 
at SNF, and it would put an end to 
the Lance replacement program. 


By Hans Binnendijk 


The modernization issue is sure to 
come up in next year's federal elec- 
tions in West Germany. Most Euro- 
pean defense analysts already say 
that unless there is a dramatic rever- 
sal In Moscow, NATO will be unable 
to deploy a replacement fa Lance in 
its MLRS configuration. 

NATO must return to the basics. 
Fundamental needs, force sizes and 
force structures need re-examination. 

The alliance probably will find that 
the underlying need for nuclear 
weapons in Europe is becoming even 
greater than in the pasL Fa recent 
political developments have not al- 
tered two basic requirements: deter- 
rence and alliance coberion. 

The threat from Moscow may be at 
a low ebb. But Europe faces a time of 
potential instability and transition, 
wheat the stabilizing effects of nudear 
weapons may be particularly valuable. 

Instability in Poland or East Ger- 
many, fa example, could lead to 
broader conflict. Similarly, the prom- 
ise of a slow transition from massive 
forward defense to a less threatening 
“defensive defense" requires heavy re- 
liance on mobilization. 

The advantages of early mobiliza- 
tion in these circumstances raise the 
specter of August 1914. In both cases, 
a sobering reminder that each super- 
power retains nudear weapons in Eu- 
rope could avoid miscalculations. 

Nudear weapons will also be need- 
ed to maintain alliance cohesion after 
the INF Treaty and in the midst of a 
serious debate on “burden shedding." 
NATO’s doctrine of flexible response 
envisions a seamless web of potential 
responses to aggression that, by pro- 
viding an option fa everyone, has 
furthered cohesion. That web is devel- 
oping gaping holes. Without some 
UJS. nudear weapons in Europe, flexi- 
ble response will cease to exist and 
American troops win go home. 

So some nuclear weapons should 
stay. But if the arms control process 
continues, the size and structure of 
the force could change fairly dramati- 


cally without undercutting either de- 
terrence or alliance cohesion. 

A recent study by the supreme al- 
lied commander, General John Gal- 
vin, takes a step in this direction. He 
suggests that the current 4,000 nudear 
weapons could be cut by more than 
one-fourth if the remaining force wexe 
modernized. He would maintain a 
force of missiles, nudear artillexy 
shells and air-launched weapons. 

But that formula is not saleable in 
today's political environment — and 
it need not be. The alliance could 
make do with less. 

Force size and structure should be 
determined primarily by targeting 
and survivability requirements. Tar- ■ 
geting requirements, already reduced 
by the INF Treaty, will shrink dra- 
matically if the Vienna talks yield 
major Warsaw Pact cuts in conven- 
tional forces, on the order of the 
destruction of 40,000 tanks Similar- 
ly, a potential SNF agreement could 
remove more than 1,000 of the Soviet 
missiles now targeted by NATO. And 
with the development of longer-rangc 
smart weapons, conventional muni- 
tions can target sites previously re- 
served fa nuclear munitions. 

Maintaining a force that can snrvrve 
a first strike presents a more difficult 
problem. Currently, NATO has a di- 
versified force that is hard to strike 
because of the mobility and dual capa- 
bility (nudear and conventional) of 
the weapons. Elimination of catego- 
ries of weapons would create greater 
vulnerability, which could be offset 
only partly by Warsaw Pact cuts in 
aircraft aria short-range missiles. 

Still, if the arms control process 
continues to be succesrful, 500 to 
1,000 tactical nuclear weapons could 
provide credible deterrence and alli- 
ance cohesion. The composition of 
that force remains at issue. 

If NATO fails to modernize its 
theater nudear weapons, such a de- 
terrent force could consist solely of 
aircraft carrying gravity bombs. The 
Lance would be retired. West Ger- 


man opinion could force the removal 
of nuclear artillery. And deployment 
of the tactical air-to-surface missile, 
or TASM, could be rejected. 

That face posture would not pro- 
vide a credible deterrent because it is 
not sorvivable and it would have dif- 
ficulty penetrating Soviet air de- 
fenses. NATO nuclear-capable air- 
craft are located on perhaps two 
dozen airfields vulnerable to attack. 
With Warsaw Pact air defenses, air- 
craft carrying gravity bombs would 
have high attrition rates. 

So NATO can develop a credible 
min i m um deterrence face only if 
what remains is modem and surviv- 
able. The alliance must develop the 
concept of a new face that it can sell 
to its citizens and negotiate with the 
Soviets. It should consist of about 


1,000 U.S. nuclear warheads, one- 
fourth the current number. Deploy- 
ment of tactical air-to-surface mis- 
siles on NATO aircraft would.be 
required to ensure that NATO, re- 
tains the capability to implement 
flexible response. A small number of 
surface-to-surface missiles, - with 
ranges and missions lilr« the existing 
Lance, would ensure survivability <3 
the deterrent force and. might lie 
acceptable to Moscow. ' :v 

If NATO fails to act soon in devel- 
oping a new concept of mumnfnb 
deterrence, public support fa even 
that limited deployment may be lost 
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The writer is director of ' studies a 
the International Institute for Strate- 
&<■ Studies. He contributed this view (o 
the International Herald THbune. ( 
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1889: Unrivaled Comedie frontiers ctf East Pnassa withlbe 


PARIS — The Herald says in an edito- 
rial: We publish a sketch of the histo- 
ry of the Com6dieFran$aise— from 
the decree of November 17, 1548, 
when it was established in the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, down to its present 
stewardship in the rue de Richelieu 
theatre. The Comridie Franchise is 
almost the only institution of Royal 
France which survived the Revolu- 
tion, and, since 1680, when Louis 
XIY amalgamated the two classic 
theatres —that of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne and the troupe of Mdifcre — it 
has had no real rival. Under the pre- 
sent stewardship of M. Jules Oarctie 
its fortunes have attained the greatest 
Scandal success in its history. 


The Germans are abandoning 
of gems and munitions, and. have 
time to pick up their wounded :7 k 
German invasion of Russia from East 


1939: Hider’s Diktat* 


PARIS — While warfare on a 
fronts yesterday (Oct. 5( was '.on- 
to ^nnrisbm artillery and air/L- ^ . 
Chancsflor Hitler marU. a rather tissuC 
“tnwnphar mtiy into Warsaw sod 
called the Reichstag so' that at tarit ; ' 
that body could hear his peace 
taT which no one else w&lis(at W' *< 


1914; A Russian Victory 

PETROGRAD — The battle of Au- 
gustovo has ended in a victory fa the 

Russian armies. The defeat of the Ger- 
man troops is complete. The enemy, in 
disorderly retreat, is Hying toward the 


European cu r ntnt q are 

on Hitler's plans in foe West; 
laity at the two ends of foe L 
line, faring neutral territories: 
while, theejmanaoa.rifRuiaa^ . 
over the Baltic States was marioed; 

ratification of tbe Rnsso-i 

pact of mutual assistance. Latvia 
reportedly signed an accord with ' 
SU similar tO 
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B ~ OSTON — If you can’t win a pditi- 
ed argument on tbe merits, attack 
your opponent as a communist, It is an 
oU Washington tactic. But I have not 
seca it used. as crudely in years as it 
has just been by Senator Orrin Hatch, 
Republican of Utah, 

7 6n Monday, Senator Hatch wrote 
Attorney. General Dick Thontbt 
urging mm to investigate Randall “ 
iflion. director of the organization 
TransAfrica. Why? Because Mr. Rob- 
inson opposes American aid to Jonas 
Savimbi, the Angolan guerrilla leader, 
and favors US. recognition of the gov- 
ernment of Angola. 

■ Jf. '*Mr. Robinson, by his own admission, 
actively woridng to change a stated 
US. foreign pdiey, r Mr. Hatch said. 

: Mr. Hatch emphasized that the Ango- 
lan government is Marxist. He told the 
attorney general: “Mr. Robinson should 
sot be permitted to propagate Marxist 
propaganda under the cover of academ- 
ic independence." 

Mr. Robinson and TransAfrica led 
the 1986 campaign for U.S. economic 
sanctions against South Africa. Con- 
gress passed the leg i slation over Presi- 
dent. Reagan’s veto. 

Last week Mr. Robinson went to 
Angola. He gave President Jose 
Eduardo dos Santos an invitation from 
36 members of Congress — 28 Demo- 
crats and 8 Republicans — to visit 
the United States. 

“It is known that the Marxist regime 
financed Mr. Robinson's trip to Luan- 
da,” Senator Hatch wrote, m fact, the 
United Church of Christ paid for the trip. 
I have seen a copy of its check to Trans- 
Africa. for “transportation to Angola.” 
n A number of senators have agreed to 
^eost a coffee party or other meeting for 
Mr. dos Santos, if he comes. They in- 
clude Democrats Paul Simon of Illinois, 
BQ1 Bradley of New Jersey and Edward 
M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, and Re- 
publican Nancy Kassebaum of Kansas. 

“I don’t understand the objection” to 
a dos Santos visit. Senator Bradley said. 
“We have this other guy [Savimbij 
traipsing around here all the lime. How 
about hearing the other side? 

“If people are going to be investigated 
because they express their views, then 
we're in trouble. 

Senator Hatch or his staff evidently 
distributed copies of his letter soon after 
it was sent to the attorney general The 
next day someone from Hainan Events. 
a rightist magazine, asked Mr. Robinson 
about it. His troubled reaction was, “1 
4* certainly do not wan l to be painted as 
some kind of communist." 

- Even by the standards of extremist 
politics in the United States, the Hatch 
letter is remarkable. I do not recall a 


the Angola Debate 


By Anthony Lewis 

m m 

senator charging that it is a criminal 
offense for an American to try to 
“change a stated U.S. foreign policy." 

James Madison and the other framers 
of the Constitution thought they were 
creating a system in which citizens 
would do exactly that. 

Why would Orrin Hatch go so far? I 
think the real answer is that he and die 
right are desperately worried about loss 
of support for Mr. Savimbi. 

in March a longtime admirer and bi- 
ographer of Mr. Savimbi. Fred Bridg- 
land, wrote a critical article for The 
Sunday Telegraph of London, a conser- 
vative paper. He raised serious charges 
of torture and other abuses. 

In August an even more critical piece 
appeared in National Review, the 
American conservative magazine. Ra- 
dek Sikorski, who had just visited Sa- 
vimbi-held territory in Angola, spoke 
of Mr. Savimbi’s “despotic instincts” 
and “Leninist" methods. “He is no 


more a democrat.'' Mr. Sikorski added, 
“than Mao or Castro." 

The situation in .southwestern Africa 
is ripe for peace. Cuban forces are leav- 
ing Angola, and South Africa Is letting 
Namibia become independent, under 
terms brokered by the United Stales. 

The Bush administration is support- 
ing efforts by 18 African heads of state 
to end the Angolan civil war. With 
President Mobutu Sese Sefco of Zaire as 
mediator, they seemed to have ar- 
ranged a cease-fire last June. But Mr. 
Savimbi denied that he hod agreed to 
the terms they announced. 

Mr. Savimbi is just starting another 
visit He remains the darling of the right. 
But there are growing doubts about his 
attitude toward a negotiated settlement 
in Angola — and about the wisdom of 
an American policy that keeps sending 
arms to fuel a terrible war. 

All that may explain Senator Hatch's 
mood, but it cannot excuse his letter. 
He is a smooth man, not suited for the 
mask of Joe McCarthy. 

The New York Times 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed u Letters to the 
Editor ” and contain the writer’s sig- 
nature, name and fidl address. Let- 
ters should b^brief and are subject to 
editing. We ccnnot be re^mndUe for 
die return of. u n so lic ited manuscripts. 


Irish Anti-Americanism 

Regarding “ In Ireland, a Debate 
on Europe" by William Pfaff ( Opinion, 
Sept. I): 

Mr. Pfaff suggests that Irish views on 
world affairs are bom of isolation, neu- 
trality, inexperience and nafvet£. Anti- 
Americanism is allegedly led by the 
Catholic clergy, influenced by experi- 
ence in Nicaragua and El Salvador. 

I am one of the clerics referred to, who 
became anti -American in the Ragan 
years. ] was not alwavs like that. As I 

S rew to maturity, the United States un- 
er Eisenhower and Kennedy seemed to 
be a major influence for good in the 
world. Vietnam was a turning point. 
Many of the things done in Vietnam 
were deeply disturbing. 

After the Carter period, in which the 
United States was again predominantly 
an influence for good in the world, it 
appeared to me tost a whole set of na- 
tional and international policies was 
adopted, winch as a whole was a funda- 
mentally' immoral stance taken by the 
world's richest nation. As a result, the 
poor of the world have suffered immense- 
ly, quite unnecessarily. The build-up of 
arms was grossly excessive and unneces- 
sary. Lending to corrupt dictatorships in 
Latin America on a vast scale was reck- 
less, The running up of a huge internal 
fiscal deficit kd to a rise in interest rales 
globally, thus putting a crushing burden 
of debt on the Third World, much has 
driven millRxis into ever more desperate 
poverty and brought whole economies to 
the brink of collapse. 

One does not become anti-American 
tightly, especially in Ireland, because 
America has been good to Ireland in 

S ways, and that are deep ties of 
p and friendship. Anti-American- 
ism is far from cost-free. I would love to 


see the United Slates become more mor- 
al in its policy and its use of power. 

Send the arms lobby packing, and cut 
miliuuy spending drastically. Use the 
savings to reduce the federal budget def- 
icit, thus helping lower interest rates 
worldwide. Increase direct grant aid to 
the Third World, while insisting that it 
be spent on basic human needs. Work 
harder for a sensible and just resolution 
of the debt problem, which inevitably 
must include major cancellations. 

Recognize that Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union are going through a 
major transition, with democracy as a 
possible outcome. Aid is needed in this 
transition. For lack of it the process 
may founder, and hard-line commu- 
nism reassert itself. Take the risk 
of being generous. 

If 1 saw some serious signs that the 
United States was moving that way, I 
would become pro-American again. 

JOHN BRADY SJ. 

Dublin. 

Academic Narcissism? 

Michael ShenefeU's attack on the pro- 
liferation of scholarly articles {"To Per- 
ish May Be More Honorable," Opinion, 
Sept. 20) was brilliant and courageous, 
and not diminished by the letters you 
have published criticizing him. which 
are the result of academic narcissism. 1 
can testify lo the overproduction of so- 
cially and scientifically useless articles 
that are unsellable and unread. 

G. C. ANKERL. 

Geneva. 

Washed Up on the Beach 

Regarding “ Take a Bag and Walk the 
Beach" (Opinion. Sept. 27) by Ed Johnson: 

Mr. Johnson's article is to be applaud- 


ed. Plastics are not only unsightly and 
potentially dangerous when iney wash 
up on the' beaches, they are devastating 
to marine life. “Ghost” fishing nets, 
fishing lines and plastic refuse dumped 
from ships whose crews are too lazy to 
return their garbage to port can entrap, 
strangle, maim or drown larger animals 
such as birds, whales, turtles, dolphins, 
manatees and seals, many of which ore 
rare or in danger of extinction. 

Plastic tillering is only one way we 
pollute the oceans. When untreated sew- 
age is dumped offshore it spreads for 
miles, then settles on the ocean floor and 
poisons or suffocates the eggs and larvae 
of lobsters, crabs, oysters, dams, fish 
and countless other creatures. Frequent- 
ly these animals are made unfit for hu- 
man consumption if they survive, since 
their tissues retain the toxins. 

As a teen-ager, 1 will have to live with 
the oceans in this disgusting state, or a 
worse one. It is not something I am 
willing to do. and I think the money 
must be spent to dean up the seas. 

Jennifer McDermott. 

Geneva. 


Economy and Ecology 

The one prize among six that bears the 
name of Alfred Nobel but that he did not 
endow or designate is the Nobel Memori- 
al Prize in Economic Science. Established 
by tbe Central Bank of Sweden as a 
memorial to Alfred Nobel more than two 
decades ago — and now widely accepted 
as an equal with the other prizes — it 
remains, nevertheless, an anomaly. Upon 
hearing an explanation of what tbe hon- 
ored did to win the prize, we are likely to 
shrug, and say, "Is that all?" 

In this era of increasing concern for 
Lhe environment — concerns that main- 


stream economists, traditionally, have 
all bur ignored — there is at least a 
‘.hon-ronge conflict between economic 
development and preservation of the en- 
vironment. But to ravage the earth of 
which human beings are a part is to 
destroy the basis for all human activity, 
economic and otherwise. 

The prize in economics, 1 believe, 
ihould encompass in a more compre- 
hensive way the concern that economic 
growth and development be in balance, 
as much as possible, with the enhance- 
ment of the environment. If so. then 
perhaps it will not be long before we 
see awarded the first Nobel prize for 
“ecology or economy." 

PAUL DICKMAN. 

Chicago. 

For a United Germany 

Regarding “So Reason Sow to Make 
Germany One " by William Pfaff (Opin- 
ion. Sept. 20t: 

Germany remains, almosL 45 years 
after the end of World War II. the Great 
Scapegoat. 1 find it outrageous that Mr. 
Pfaff should raise “the question of a 
statesmanlike West German renuncia- 
tion of ihe goal of unification." This is 
contrary to the principles of the United 
Nations, which recognize the right of 
every nation to self-determination. Or 
do you require 1,000 years of revenge for 
the' “Thousand Year Reich"? 

A peace treaty could put an end to the 
humiliating military occupations of Ger- 
many on both sides of the dividing line. 
The German people would then be free to 
choose between a neutrality similar to 
that of Austria, and a moderate commit- 
ment to the West, provided the Soviet 
Union pursues its liberalization process. 

LIONEL deMUN. 

Paris. 


Wishing Won’t Make It So 

Regarding “The Invisible Quay I e Enig- 
ma" by R. tt\ Apple Jr. {Sept. 28): 

Mr. Apple wonders how it can be that 
the more the U.S. vice president, Dan 
Quayle. say's and does, the less people 
know about him. A posable explanation 
is that for Americans, as well as for us 
Europeans, the thought that Mr. Quayle 
could, in a matter of minutes, become 
the leader of the North Atlantic democ- 
racies is too disturbing. It would be so 
much nicer if he were not in that posi- 
tion. The more he manifests himself, the 
stronger our urge to deny his existence. 

HENRY C. FAAS. 

Amsterdam. 
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Living Lingo 
Fully Primed 

By Miles Orkin 

S AN FRANCISCO — Your average 
California skater dude doesn't talk 
like Joe Neckbone in Jersey, but old 
Joe might want to dial into our style. 
It's not like some fully bent tongue 
from hell or anything.' This column 
should help bridge the lingo gap in 
modem America. 

Mv bro. pro skater Jim Thiebaud. was 
hack in the City after a monthlong demo 

MEANWHILE 

tour of the states. Jim. Naus. Mick-c and 
Julian had cruised the country in two 
juiced Caddies, ripping daily for massive 
crowds of stoked, screaming grommets. 
Ever-changing terrain, righteous luxury 
road boats, all expenses paid by their 
sponsoring manu Santa Monica Airlines 
— the ultimate road trip. 

We laid the plan to hook up after my 
daily grind and hit the blind school pool. 

I knew Jim would bust some twisted 
stories — last year on the Powell tour, he 
and Brandon "were invited to dinner at 
Jim and Tammy Bailer's house by their 
10-s ear-old skate rat son (the date was 
scrubbed because the Bakkers had to 
leave for court the next day). 

Anyway. 1 pounded coffee and key- 
boards till it was time to cut with tne 
cutty, then I bailed to Jim's. The Bay- 
Bridge at 5 o'clock was the usual carbon 
monoxide commuter-muck rat pack, but 
we finally rolled into Berkeley, fully 
primed for a vertical aggression session. 

The pool was pure sickness. Tucked 
away behind some U.C. Berkeley dorms, 
near what was once a school for deaf and 
blind kids, the pool boasted sweet seven- 
foot transitions, square comers, fat mon- 
ster coping and aJmosi four feel of drool- 
inspiring ven. We slapped on our pads 
and .started schralping. 

I uncorked woric tension with slightly 
soulful carves- to-iile. some shallow-end 
sketchiness and a swell bow-raising bail/ 
free souvenir. Then Rube and Curtis 
showed, fresh from ripping the 0-9 ramp, 
and started destroying the pool's perime- 
ters. Curtis slashed ultra-punk crunchen 
on his longboard while the Rube-man 
flailed his usual Gumbyness on tweaked 
frontsides and lofty fakte cities. 

After mucho sliiigage. we agreed that 
slang is a convenient creative, mildly po- 
etic. cohesive agent in many subcultures. 
Cool words don't change basic nerds, but 
they're cheaper than a tattoo ir you don't 
warn to swim along with all the other 
faceless fish in the mainstream. 

So. Joe, it's yak time. Jaw down like 
Jasper, just don't fade too hard from 
reality and turn into some kind of baked- 
brain kebenistic wackdelia-spouting 
sprung ducker. Chicks don't dig it 

The bro is a staff writer for Thrasher 
Magazine, an international skateboard 
magazine. He contributed this rad com- 
ment to The New York Times. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS 


THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

COSPONSORED BY THE 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
AND 

SKADDEN, ARPS, SLATE, MEAGHER & FLOM 

LONDON, NOVEMBER 16, 1989 



THE CONFERENCE 

The pace of international mergers and acquisi- 
tions activity has quickened dramatically in the past 
year.- European companies have continued their 
spending spree in the U.S., while Europe, and 
especially the U.K., has become a corporate battle- 
field. In addition, Japan has now become a major 
buyer in Europe as well as in the U.S. 

American strategies and financing techniques are 
now used in tandem with business methods in- 
digenous to Europe and Japan, and the legal terrain 
has become increasingly complex. 

These developments have placed international 
mergers and acquisitions high on the agenda of 
corporate executives and public officials throughout 
the industrialized world. This second annual confer- 
ence will examine the forces and techniques behind 
today’s wave of international acquisitions, and will 
look ahead at how the public and private sectors will 
act to shape future developments. 

THE ISSUES 

The conference will deal with such issues as: 

• What is the future of highly-leveraged acquisitions 
in the U.S. and Europe? 

• How will Japanese companies use acquisitions to 
position themselves for 1992? 

. How will continuing U.S. concerns over trade and 
competitiveness issues affect U.S. policy 
foreign acquisitions in the U.S.? 

• What does Europe have to teach the U.S 
acquisitions strategies and te chniques? 


on 


about 




THE SPEAKERS 

The distinguished group of speakers will include: 

• Sir James Goldsmith 

• Edrth Cresson , Minister for European Affairs, 
France 

• Joseph Flom, Partner. Skadden, Arps, 

Slate, Meagher & Flom, New York 

• James Gulliver, Chairman, 

James Gulliver & Associates, London 

• Jun Imanishi, Managing Director, 

Morgan Stanley & Co. Inc., Tokyo 

• Robert M. Kim mitt, U.S. Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, Washington D.C. 

• Morris J. Kramer, Partner, Skadden, Arps, 
Slate, Meagher & Rom, New York 

• Wm. Brian Little, Genera! Partner, Forstmann 
Little & Co., New York 

• Count Albrecht Matuschka, Chairman, 
Matuschka Gruppe, Munich 

• Joseph Perella, Chairman of the Board, 
Wasserstein, Perella & Co.. New York 

• Piers von Simson, Director, 

S.G. Warburg Group pic, London 

9 Michael C. Stoddart, Chairman, 

Electra Investment Trust pic, London 

• Pierre Suard, Chairman, 

Compagnie Generate d’Electricite, Paris 

• Susumu TaketomS, Joint General Manager, 
Investment Banking Dept., The Industrial Bank 
of Jap 311 Ltd., Tokyo 

• James D. Wolfensohn, President, 

James D. Wolfensohn Inc., New York 
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Patricia Wells, the International Herald Tribune's award-winning restau- 
rant critic, revisited each of lhe more than 300 restaurants, bistros, 
patisseries, salons de the and cafes, for this second edition of her 
popular guide. In her search, she discovered 100 exciting new places 
that have made if into this entertaining and useful book. 

The critics raved about the first edition: 'To walk the streets of Paris — 
without deadfine or curfew — stalking everything wonderful to eat- It's 
the dream of every one of us in lave with food. And Patricia Wells has 
done it™ No serious hedonist should go to Paris without if.” 

— Gael Greene, New York Magazine. 
jt is impossible to read if and not want to be in Paris. Now" 

— Lois Dwan, The Los Angeies Times. 

”™one of the best guides in English. And, mon Dieu, if was done by an 
American. There will be consternation in high places." 

— Frank Pried, The New York Times, 

Y 
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"The Food Lovers Guide to Paris,” in a completely revised and updated 
second edition, indudes Patricia Wefts' lively critical commentary, 
anecdotes, history and local lore. A great gift idea Paperback, 
384 pages, with photographs throughout. US$14.95 plus postage: $3 in 
Europe and $6 outside Europe. Published by Workman (New York) and 
available by mail from the International Herald Tribune. 

l^aTSfribmtl 

Book Division, 181 Ave. Ourles-de-Gaule, 92521 NeuiHy Cedex, France. 

Please send me: copies of FOOD LOVBl'S GUIDE TO PARIS at US$14.95 each, 

plus postage odd $3 each in Europe-, $6 each outside Europe. 

Payment is by aedfr aarj only. Al major amis at accepted 
{Please note that French residents may pay by check in French francs, of the ajrrenr 
exchange rate. We regret the* checks ii other currencies cannot be accepted.) 
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INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE MARKETPLACE 


REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


FOR 5A1C FROM PRIVATE OVWR. 

60 km noth of Tetfotaa, Southwest 
fnxOR, 193 ha. farotand ami womb, 
ft far treating and and farming 
incfadm how and anUnttw- 
Price FF 2300,000. Tel: (33) 

61 M^6 17 or GtffJX&i. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


WEST LONDON 


REAL ESTATE 
CES 


cm D'AZUR 

Bahrein Cam and 9. Traps, 
fa the Golf of St Rai^mL wnrb «fcu 
madam but w#i dwr u dor, nuga and 

b rini i l reoBL 22D huil w iw . 

goSn wifa nmmiHpaolSttGS. 

AF fafa faunabifar, 2Q7Bd d« Gauk. 
F037009 RtshcaL T*l £33] W 95 6804 


BUNGALOW 

Rwhcid drtothed bungafawn Htnwd 
W7, 2 bedraonL fame Brag ram 
bdfmom end mm. Gordm ta not 
and rear with shad and gnmaw. 

Detached gaagawnomarnm. 
Qamthr dinted jet amorint fir di 
cneniM. Contact Grind Gmrii 
on London 01 567 14*1 
(Daytime weekday* ariy). 



PARIS & SUBURBS 


SANT CLOUD ESTATE . 

View an Fttfa very tap meofAavS 
bedroom + oaraaers homo, parti. 
FFISnAn 

16th RUE BE LA POMFE , 
Pmtigao cjartinert, tifafa raaptam. * 
bodroara. raids toon Mjm P» 
Moum 111 45.27J152 



MS Horn K PAIRS. PeoooU- 
Ganfcn. 205 sqm. apartmen t Sea 
under pool Huge patio. Tel 9350 0580 


AMI i 


fa heart of Sedan $25 iriGon. 602- 
282-3840, Star Route 3, to 1002, 
Sedan* AZ 86336. 



BUYING ( 

London 

prebiana 

014854 
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SWITZERLAND 



If you enjoy a night out on the town, you don’t have to lose 
sleep over it 

The Barbican offers a range of quality living accommodation 
from studios to penthouses - right in the heart of the City. Set in an 
exclusive, peaceful and secure complex, surrounded by beautifully 
landscaped gardens, the Barbican also offers a wealth of cultural, 
leisure and dining-out facilities. 

It’s an altogether more relaxing living experience at the 
Barbican. For an appointment to view, please call the Barbican 
Estate Office on 01 -588 81 1 0 or 01 -628 4372. 


Q BARBICAN 


LANDLORDS 


We urgently require all types of quality residential properties 
in all areas of London, for our ready waiting tenants. 

MARK ONE ESTATES 01-3284442 x 305 
LET US MOVE YOUR PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT PROPERTY - WE GUARANTEE RENT 


ATTENTION ALL TENANTS 


We have 1 00's of bedsits, studios, flats and houses in all areas 
of London to suit all budgets. Short term and hoHday lets 
available. 


CALL US TODAY, MOVE IN TOMORROW 
01-625-7102/3 

MARK ONE ESTATES 

LETTING IS OUR BUSINESS 


VELARS 1300 M 
SWITZERLAND 


THE WINTER SUMMER RESORT 


70 minutes from Geneva airport 
A choice of irtque freeflow residential 


FWsned to the highest Swiss standards 
Direct xtie from tne developer 
South toeing wtfh breathtaking 
mountain views, 
beautiful tranqul are! secure 
Attractive Swiss mortgages at 6.5% 
APPROVED SALE TO FOREIGNERS 
Contact: David de Loro 
34 Faroe Road London WT4 OEP 
1371 Fax:01-602 6877 
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one oi die nicest summer end winter 
baticbr resorts, with a good deed of 
sunshine, next to the golf oourae, 
SPLENDID APARTMENTS OF 
2. 3, 4, 6 ROOMS 

IN HIGH STANDARD FE3DENCE 
Prica: from SFr. 292.000.-. 
far information and visit 

plmnwM 

REGIE DE LA RIVIERA SA 
At. do Casino 32 - ISO M081BEDX 
TeL + 21-963.52.58 
Fax. + 21-963.52.56 
— Switzerland = — 


SWITZERLAND 

FOR SALE 
IN LEYSIN 


one of the most beautiful re- 
sorts with an excellent infra- 
structure for sports, dose to 
ski-runs and shopping facilities. 

KJ 3 S®AFWrMEN73OF2,3,6H0OMS 
IN HIGH STANDARD RESIDENCE. 
Price* from SFr. 197,000. — . 

For Information and visit, 
please contact: 

REGUEDE LA RIVIERA SuA. 


Ar.ifaC«tao32-lKBH0NTBELK-CK 
T«L + iM&a*fin. + 2W&5Z56 







PRIME 

LONDON SW1 


Large Victorian house. 

S bed, 4 Vt baths (Bonsack) 
S receptions, 2 kitchens, 
58 year lease. Near Hyde 
Parte and Sloane Street. 


it, newly decorated to 

st standard. Excellent 


highest standard. Excellent 
potential, for company 
and/or diplomatic use. 
Will sell with contents. 
Nominal pound rent 
£ 1 ,800 .00QN egotiable. 

Tel.: 01-235 5673, UX 


FOR SALE 
HISTORIC FAMILY 




Comprising farm pha several out- 
buildings - on qoprax. 20 acres of 
pastoral land - twenty ninutes from 
ZURICH. Magnificent views of fake 
and mountains - a perfect reheat 
for country living, riding, etc 
Swiss or permit C only. 


Enquiries: 

Zurich 

01/201.16.28 
01 /91 1 .02.83 (evenings) 
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AUSTRALIA 

= AUSTRALIA = 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
EXCELLB^T RETURNS 
5 YEAR PROYW TRACK RECORD 
PUBUC COMPANY 


Aflkdfan nan beard fatal ampan/spKki- 
«wfl in mart style towrfouse/via dev el op. 
«*m " fatal growth resort area of Autfra- 
been cfadopeg tend. 




= PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL = 

sells 

HOTEL 

Buflding 6 commer cia l rights 
40 roams, approximately gio sqm. 
nr. Champs-Bystes. Pula, France. 

Price: FF 34,000,000 
(approx. $5,100,000). 


WnfaLH.T,BoxKS*l, 

1« Av. Ck-deMta, 925M NwRy, Frww*. 


AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRALIA 


New 3 b udro cm waterfront towo- 
house on famous Gold Coast lor sale 
bam EAUS1 95,000 (US3 146.250. 0001 
7% return guaranteed by developer, 
i Fully managed- Over 120 soid in past 
12 months to overseen inwHtoia. 



For further details phone: 

Interaxtfonal + 61 75 ffi2046 
Fax: 61 75 981653 


KENWOODS 



SOTHEBYS 

INTERNATIONAL REALTY 



Famous and palatial villa 
on the seafront at Cannes 


In 1950 Florence Gould, wife of railway magnate Frank J.Goukl 

bought El Patio. This fine vilLa housed her outstanding collection 
and became the focus of pan-war society on the Riviera. 
Approached by a three storey high entrance porch, the 
vnia Gould (□ Patio) fa built round a marble floored patio with 
verandahs and a faun rain which is overlooked by baflusmded 
terraces faun the first floor bedrooms. There are extensive rece p tio n 
rooms and seafront terraces, two laiqe master bedrooms, four guest 
bedrooms and a swimming pool. 

This magnificent nakfancc could be suable as a private dub or 
for international business use. 


Ofiers invited m excess of 40 million Francs. 
Viewing strictly by appointment. Rtf: I83000B. 


SOTHEBY’S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 
34-35 New Bond Street, London Wl A 2AA. 
Telephone (01) 4085196. Facsimile: (01) 409 3100 
Local Sales Agents; 


1 Rue Helene Vagiiano, A] 
Telephone (93) 38 



Ie61, Rue d’Antibes-06400, Cannes. 
) 02. Facsimile (93) 38 35 1 7 
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PROPERTIES 


A1 the edge of white sand beaches 
on the guff, soBboat waters 
onSarceotaBoyandcwericwWng 
the rehret greens of dozens of 
golf courses. Outstancflng 
homes StcondomWimsand 
Investmertf properties made 
more attractive by today* 
advantageous exchange rate 
Plorr^reic^tolrKMrtes 


Michael Saunders & Co. 


i^ fmi M I wfch Surt war'li tnrm^ lc iM l Bnhy 

1801 MAIN STREET SARASOTA. FLORIDA 
FAX 8*3-360-8210 * TH£X 8079V6MS&CSAHA 


ABSOLUTE 

AUCTION 


By Order of Trustee 

in KwuTOTie MBffisr BDoei 

HEBARDLE88 OF THE PUKE 


29 ACRES ♦ 9 LOTS 

GEORGETOWN. MASSACHUSETTS I' 



'|7 P I,r THURSDAY ♦ NOVEMBER S 


Axctiax tobtkrUanhr 
Sfuratau Tan Hold. Dmmm,Manadutarttl 

CALL FOR COLOR BROCHURE 
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305 577*3132 
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□ Russian Palace 

□ Monastery' Hotels 

□ Frequent Traveler 


The Heart of the Action 
In Culinary Barcelona 

B 


ARCELONA — Juan Bavan flexes 
hi* xsusdes, lifts his head high, 
straightens his bow-tie, and pushes 
the button to spun mu another cup 
of thick: Spanish coffee. 

Nearby, his sister Maria scrubs freshly 
toasted bread with newly cot tomatoes, 
smothers the toast whh paper-thin of 

PATRICIA WELLS 


rich and fragrant ham from Andalusia, and 
arranges the bread, pinwbed fashion, on a 
plate on the narrow glass counter. 

We're rather insecurely seated at the Bar 
Pinocho, the “action central” of the famed 
Boqoeria in Barcelona, the culinary pulse of 
this, the most gastronomic of Spanish dues. 

For generations, the Bayan family has 
been a pan of the Boqueria scene, moving up 
in the world as coffee counters cametree. 



make up Catalonia's marvelously enthusias- 
tic cuisine. And a Boqueria tour would not be 
the same without at least a sip of cofree and a 
few slices of tomato bread —poamb Tmd- 
qua—3i the Pinocho bar. 

The market is open from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
(Sundays excluded), but action really begins 
around 6 AJvL when merchants begin to 
construct the elaborate displays that tempt 
housewives and restaurateurs, the tourists 
and businessmen you'll find wending their 
way through the narrow alleys that form 
pathways within the maze of stalls. 

La Boqueria ia a happy place, and typical- 
ly Catalan. Lode around, and you see that 
everyone is smiling , laughing, taking the 
best of their long and laborious work day, 
filling it with jofors and an abundance of 
good natured tearing. 

During the fall, a healthy portion of the 
markets give way to the stunning display of 
wild mushrooms, some pink, some brown 
and gnarled, some flecked with green moss, 
and others that more closely resemble a sea 
sponge at the bottom of the ocean. They go 
by charming names, like rossinyot, peu de 
rata, rovellan, carrereta. 

There are some stalls filled with a dozen 
different kinds of olives, some green ones as 
big as a plum. There are the tiny Jonquillos 
from Alicante; tiny gray-brown Olives d'Ar- 
bcce. and huge green-brown Obregdns from 
Andalusia. 

The market offers a festival of dried le- 
gumes, including ocher-hued Java beans, pale 
green lentils, plump white beans known as 
monggtes, and black-eyed peas. The legume 
merchants sell nothing rise, but they offer 
them dried, as well as cooked, for a quick 
carry-out snack. 

The egg displays are straight out of a 
HI life, as rosy-cheeked, plump 


SMcaRolUcU 


Juan Bayan at Bar Kiosco. 

until they secured a prized spot just to the 
right of the entrance to the pant covered 
market. 

Here, the Bayans’s wayside restaurant 
can't be missed, as people stand two, some- 
times three deep, chattering, sij_ 
bling, imbibing, gossiping, asJuan’ant 
cook and drop and scrub and tease, bolding 
court at the 10-stool counter, formally known 
as Bar Kiosco. 

A vist'to Barcelona would not be complete 
without at least a glance at the buttling 
Boqueria, the 150-year-old market on the 
city's famed thoroughfare, Les Ramblas, 
where hundreds of merchants sell the aston- 
ishingly fresh array of raw ingredients that 


Vermeer stHl 
ladies hold conn behind romantic wicket- 
baskets layered delicately with fresh farm 
eggs, some white, some mushroom brown, 
carefully separated by size and category. 

And the fish stalls — so brightly lit and 
arranged in such an effusive swirl you fed 
you’re at a carnival — are pure works of art 
Carefully, attentively, the fishmongers ar- 
range thar fresh and glistening fish and shell- 
fish, including plump gambas, orada or gill- 
head sea bream, tiny spaghetti- sized eels 
known as angidla, alabaster lenguado or sole, 
thick steaks of merhtza or hake, and the ever 
popular red mullet, or stdmonete. Fish and 
shellfish are generally displayed on beds at 
crushed ice that cover fresh cabbage leaves, a 
decorative conceit begun a decade or so ago 
by a competitive fishmonger. Soon, others 

Continued on page 10 


The Next Bali? For Better or Worse 


by Victoria Butler 


L OMBOK, Indonesia — Whether a 
visitor seeks natural beauty, a fas- 
cinating culture or sedusion, this 
island un the eastern part of the 
Indonesian archipelago has much to offer. 
Indonesia’s second highest volcano, the 
3.700-meter Mourn Rinjani, with its sacred 
waterfalls and crater lakes, presides over a 
landscape dotted with temples, mosques and 
churches that testify to a rich and complex 
history. Weavers, wood-carvers and basket 
makers produce some of the country’s finest 
handicrafts. Best of aH, Lombok has, for the 
moment at least, a quiet pace. 

However, developers and travel agencies 
are busily discovering the island, hoping to 
turn it into the next Bali- Until recently, it 
was an Indonesian backwater, known more 
for the fact that the deep straits separating it 
from Bali also mark the division between 
lands once linked to Australia and those 
once attached to mainland Southeast Aria. 

The straits form pan or Wallace's line, 
named after Charles Darwin's friend and 
colleague, Alfred Russel Wallace, who spent 
eight years collecting insect, bird and animal 
specimens in the archipelago. Wallace’s ob- 
servations of the dramatic change in wildlife 
between Bali, with its orioles, thrushes and 
starlings, and Lombok, with its cockatoos 
and megapods, led him to conclude that the 
straits formed the boundary of the region’s 
two great ecosystems. Darwin acknowledged 
Wallace as the co-creator of the theory of 
evolution because of his work in Indonesia. 

Wallace visited Lombok in 1856 but from 
his description it could have been yesterday. 
“1 rode through this strange garden utterly 
amazed and hardly able to realize the fact 
that in this remote and little-known island. 





undulating country have been so skillfv 
terraced and leveled, and so permeated wit 
artificial channels, that every portion can be 
dried at pleasure," he wrote in his book, 
“The Malay Archipelago.” The irrigated rice 
terraces of Lombok rival those in Bali. They 
are flanked by rocky hills, steep ravines and 
a volcanic mountain range culminating at 
the summit of Ml Rinjani. 

W ALLACE traveled on horseback. 
Ponies and horses still proride 
much of the transportation on the 
island. Indeed, a traffic jam in the main 
towns of Mataram, the capital, and Am- 
penan, the old port, is a congestion of color- 
fully decorated horse-drawn cans called ci- 
tomo. Motorcyles, cars and vans have not yet 
driven the alamos off the major roads link- 
ing towns and villages. 

Lombok’s blend of Muslim, Hindu, Chris- 
tian and animist beliefs reflects a tumultuous 
history. The original inhabitants, the Sasaks, 


In Marcel Pagnol’s Provence 



' * John Ardagh is the author of a number of 
books on France, including “Rural France 1 ’ 
and “ France Today. ” Following is an excerpt 
from Ms latest book, “ Writers’ France, A 
Regional Panorama," published by Hamish 
Hamilton in London, with photographs by 
Mayotte Magnus. 

by John Ardagfa 

M ARCEL Pagnol, that splendid 
story-teller, was primarily a 
filmmaker, secondly a play- 
wright, and only incidentally a 
novelist. His pays, and the setting of much of 
his best wort, is the wild, hilly countryside 
ovesr to the east of Marseille, around the little 
town of Aubagne where he was born, son of 
a local schoolteacher. The family soon 
moved to Marseille itself: but they would 
spend their holidays in a rented cottage 
above the hamlet of La Trrille, up an the 
slopes of the barren rocky heights northwest 
... of Aubagne — and it was here, going on 
* hunting expeditions with his father, or roam- 
ing the bins alone, pretending to be a Co- 
nymche fnrfiiin, and talking with the local 
shepherds, char the bay Maned received the 
formative influences which later shaped his 
work. AD this he has described in his best- 


selling trilogy of memoirs, “Souvenirs d’en- 
fance.” Its first volume, “La Gloire de mon 
pire,” relates his first arrival at the cottage: 

“The donkey was set between the carriage- 
shafts, and we left the village; then the en- 
chantment began, and 1 felt the birth of love 
that was to last all my life. A vast crescent- 
shaped landscape rose before me as far as the 


The recent films have intern 
sified interest in Pagnol and 
given a fillip to the local 
Pagnol tourist industry'. 


skies: black pinewoods, separated by valleys, 
went to die like waves at the foot of three 
rocky summits. Around us. crests of lower 
hills accompanied our path, which wound 
along a crest between two valleys. A great 
bird, motionless, marked the middle of the 
sky. and from all sides, like a sea of music, 
there rose the brassy sound of the cica- 
das . . .** 

At the age of 28 Pagnol moved to Paris, 


where he spent most of the rest of his life. 
Here in the early 1930s he wrote “Marius,” 
“Fanny" and “Cesar,” the comedy trilogy 
that gently satirizes the Marseillais character 
in a manner that is always amusing often 
perceptive: These plays were then filmed on 
location along the south side of the Vieux 
Port, but today this area has been so much 
rebuilt that there is little sign of exactly 
where Cfcsar’s bar might have been. 

In 1937 Pagnol began to direct his own 
films of Provencal rural life, and for this be 
built himself a land of open air studio round 
the corner of the hill from La Treflle, on land 
that be bought for the purpose. Here in 1953 
he made the original “Man on des Sources," 
whose plot of trickery and revenge be had 
drawn from a real-life stoiy told him by a 
local shepherd. This film, with his wife Jac- 
queline in the title part, was such a success 
that Pagnol then decided to try his hand at 
writing a novel — and the result was “L’Eau 
des coUines” ( 1962), a two-part work com- 
prising “Jean de Florette” and “Man on des 
Sources.” 

So the film came before the book, which is 
unusual. What is more, the story is located in 
exactly the places where it was filmed, be- 

Continued on page 11 
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Luxury Train Comeback 

■ Luxury train travel stages a comeback 
bid in the United States beginning Nov. 15, as 
restored Pullman cars of the 1940s and 
1950s take to the rails from Washington to 
Chicago. The new service, called Amen- 
can -European Express, is operated in assoaa- 
tion with the Orient Express lines, based in 
Zurich. AEETs Washington-Chicago route will 
feature three sleeping cara. > d™ 0 * 

(pictured at right) and a dub car, attached to 
regularly scheduled Am track trams. The 
.. schedule calls for overnight traiiisia each di- 

rectiem six days a week. The number of 

passengers wffl be limited to 36. At double oc- 
cupancy, the one-way far “, be ^ 3 J 
S!^Information^329 West .18th i Street. 

Suite 402, Chicago, Illinois, 60616, id. 
(312)226-5558. 

Belgian Railway Bazaar 

■ A railway bazaar Oct 7 and 8 prov ide s 
discount rates to travelers making a weekend 

SSKSSSKSSS. 

essiTSStSSff-- 

travelers originating Netberiands 

Sample, round-trip fare from the Garedu 
JJordm Paris in second class 
ed travel in Belgium will cost 220 francs 

(about $35). 



Cruising Through Miami 

■ A record 3 million cruise passengers wiD 
pass through the Port of Miami this year, the 
city’s Port Authority reports. The port, the 
largest and busiest cruise port in the world, 
had more than 25 million passengers in 
1988. Miami is the home port the year round 
for 21 cruise ships, including two of the 
world’s largest, the Sovereign of the Seas and 
the Seaward. Other vessels are either based 
in Miami or call during the winter. 


Air-Conditioned Golfing 


J The Sheraton San Marcos Resort in 
Chandler, Arizona, believes it has the only 
conditioned golf cart in the country. A 53- 
pound air-water lank that is connected by a 
valve and tubing to four nodes sprays a 
fine mist over the golfers in the can’s seats 
and can reduce the surrounding tempera- 
ture by 15 degrees Fahrenheit (about 10 de- 
grees Centigrade), the resort says. 


air- 


Historic American Hotels 

■ The U.S. National Trust for Historic 
Preservation is going into the hotel business 
— indirectly. The trust, a nonprofit orga- 
nization chartered by Congress to encourage 
public participation in the preservation of 
sites and buildings of historic value, has re- 
cruited 32 hotels to join an association 
called Historic Hotels of Ameri ca. Any of 
them may be booked by calling 800-678- 
8946. The trust hopes that the number of 
member hotels wifi grow to 100 by 1992. 
Hotels bring invited to join are at least 50 
years old, listed on or eligible for the Na- 
tional Register of Histone Places or recog- 
nized by a local or stale government as be- 
ing of historic sig n i fic ance. Among the charter 
members are: the El Drisco and the Wes- 
tin Sl Francis in San Francisco: the Du Pont, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Brazilian Court, 

Pahn Bach, Florida; the Mount Washington 
Hold and Resort, Bret ton Woods, New 
Hampshire; the Equinox, Manchester Village, 
Vermont, and the Morrisoa-Clark Inn, 
Washington. 



Tawdn Carney 

A group of fishing boats from the Indonesian island of Lombok sailing out to sea in the early-morning light. 


have been officially Muslim since the 16th 
century, when the Islamic state of Demak 
expanded its control from the north coast of 
Java, Indonesia’s main island, to Lombok in 
the east. Still the majority population here, 
the Sasaks live largely in traditional fanning 
and fishing villages. Besides providing most 
of the food and fish for Lombok’s 1.6 million 
residents, they produce delicate baskets, 
brightly colored textiles, terra-cotta ceramics 
and rough wood carvings. 

The baskets, woven out of plant roots, 
rattan and Ion tar palm leaves are among the 
most sought after in the whole of Indonesia. 
Antique shops in Ampenan carry a selection 


of baskets. The island’s best-known antiques 
dealer, SnHirman explains that there are 
three grades of basket-weaving ranging from 
coarse, big baskets to petite, delicate ones 
made with fibers about the thickness of 
horse hair. The cruder jug-shaped and 
round-bellied baskets, large enough to use as 
clothes hampers, sell for between 515 and 
$20 on Lombok. In neighboring Bali they 
cost twice as much and by the time they 
reach Jakarta the price has trebled. The 
email tightly woven baskets, made from 
roots that have been split and soaked in 
water, can be just as expensive, depending 
on the workmanship. 


Lombok textiles have great charm. The 
Sasaks use bright pinks, greens and reds 
mixed with oranges and blues on black to 
create striped panels, which are sewn togeth- 
er to form sarongs. Modem weavers, still 
using traditional looms, are producing color- 
ful sashes, table runners and scarves for 
export. Several weaving villages welcome 
tourists and will sell their products at bar- 
gain prices. 

Lombok potters have long made distinc- 
tive terra-cotta ware, including pots and 
dishes. A New Zealand aid project is helping 

Continued on page 11 


W hen you first handle a Patek Philippe, you 

become aware that this watch has the presence 
of an object of rare perfection. 

We know the feeling well. We experience it every time 
a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of our craftsmen. 
You can call it pride. For us it lasts a moment; for you. 
a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you - to be part of your 
life - simply because this 
is the way we've always 
made watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: choose once but 
choose well. 

A Patek Philippe - 
because it's for a lifetime. 
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THI irSEQUENT TRAVELER 


Airline Watchdog Flexes 
Its Consumer Muscles 


by Roger Coffis 




W 


HERE next in aixime lib- 
cralizatiofl? The consum- 
ers’ reply is brutally 
brief: Where we should 
have already been ever since the Treaty of 
Rome was signed At a recent committee of- 
inquiry in the British Parliament, the Euro- 
pean Commission was asked why it has not 
enforced the 1983 regional air services direc- 
tive. The commission replied that it had not 
had time. It thought it was more important 
to create new rules. We say to the EC Com- 
mission and member states — most of the 
necessary rules are already in the treaty. 
Enforce them and we’ll have a single market 
for air transport.” 

These bitter words come from Derek Pren- 
tice, 43, a leading figure in what has become a 
crn5adefor a bettor deal for airline passengers 
— especially in Europe. Prentice wears two 
hats: He is head of campaigning and repre- 
sentation at the Consumers' Association 
based in London, and for the last year has 
been chairman of the air transport group of 
tire International Organization of Consumer 
Unions (IOCU) based in The Hague. Both are 
nonprofit bodies. The Consumes’ Associa- 
tion, with a staff of 500 and a budget of £41 
miTl to n (about S67 milli on), campaigns and 
lobbies on a raft of issues, and (toes test 
reports on products and services, wind) h 
bEshes in magazines, such as Which? and 
ay Which? IOCU is a worldwide associ- 


ation of consumer organizations and is repre- 
sented at many UN agencies. 

Says Prentice: “The Treaty of Rome creat- 
ed legal rights for consumers. In air transport 
most of them are denied. The first problem, 
particularly in the European context is that 
airlines are grossly overprotected by govern- 
ments — the majority being either wholly 
owned or dominated by individual states. The 
so-called flag canters. This leads on to tire 
second problem: that the crvfl aviation indus- 
try thinks it is somehow different, that it 
should not have to operate in a normal com- 
petitive spirit Eke any other industry. Yon will 


only have full competition when any airline 

' in me i 


can set up and fly anywhere within the com- 
munity — which means enforcemmi of tire 
right of establishment [Article 52 of the Trea- 
ty of Rome]. The only rules we need are for 
safety, security and competition.” 


B UT doesn't the second EC liberaEza- 
tion package, just produced by the 
commission, and due to take effect 
from July 1990, go a long way toward (men 
sides in 1993? 

“Weil, it’s coming about in a very limited 
form. It wiD be watered down [by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers] and will never be imple- 
mented in tire time scale. Airlines and gov- 
ernments work to their own timetable. The 
commission seems to have little stomach for 
a fight, given that it’s allowing endless dero- 
gations to existing directives. 
“Organizations such as our own are hav- 


: sums of money to monitor 
thfn £ s Etc the daily Official Journal of the 
Commission. Tucked away among pages of 
short paragraphs on the price of concrete 
and the size of nets for fishing boats are 
arrangements between, say, two airline sub- 
sidiaries to set up price fixing or joint ven- 
tures on such and such a route. For example, 

that of Lufthansa and Air France on the 
Munich-to-Lyon route or Sabena and Air 
France on Brassels-Lyon-Marseflk. Anyone 
wishing to object shall do so before a certain 
date. You have to go and read every page 
everyday. We have people reading it, but not 
every day. We pick things up by luck. Last 
week we put in 14 objections to 14 deals of 
this kind that the commission was going to 
allow through. Next week we will be putting 
in an objection to the new Air France-Luft- 
hanoH fltiianM — an outrageous and cynical 
affront to the spirit of 1992.” 

But what specifically has ftmtioe achieved 
cm behalf of consumers in tire last year? 

“I think one of the most important 
we have achieved has been being” at 
European Civil Aviation Conference. 
“ECAC, as you know, is the representative 
body of 22 European governments. At ECAC 
we have been involved in tariff policy arguing 
against the nonsense that you can only fly on 
tins route if there's an Y in tire month or stay 
Saturday night. This is nothing to do with 
yield management, it’s denying a service to 
the business traveler. It's difficult to think of 
any other industry that would turn its best 
customers away. But airlines, of course, don't 
operate in a competitive spirit. 

“We have also been involved in the ECAC 
code of conduct” for computer reservation 
systems (CRSs). “Now you may have, as I 
nave, concern about tire weakness of that 
code: I have to tell you that it would have 
been appalling had we not been in there to 
expose tire loud of nonsense going on — 
hiaa, such as screen padding, phantom 
flights and not allowing access to otter carri- 
ers. We had to fight king and hard to bring 
about as much protection for consumers as 
we were able to do. We’re thinking of pro- 
ducing a checklist for consumers on ques- 
tions to ask travel agents when they book via 
a CRS. Get a printout of tire screen, for 
example, which you can take to court if 
necessary. We will be doing tests and inspec- 
tions throughout tire UJC when the super 
CRSs cone up and running. We also want 
commission rates displayed by travel agents 
in the same way as financial services.” 

Is there a growing consumer voice? “I 
think there is. Airlines don’t like the fact that 
we are now participating in regulatory bod- 
ies, making fife more difficult for them. And 
we’re finding in an atmosphere of deregula- 
tion that it suits government agencies to have 
a powerful consumer voice and an ally in tire 
consumer. One government official said to 
me the other day. The trouble with you lot is 
you are on the side of the angels so it’s 
difficult for us to come out against you.’ 

“We're in tire aiiiine business now and 
we’re not going to go away.” ■ 
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The imperial palace at Pavlovsk, begun in 1782 and remarkably restored, inside and out, after its destruction during World War II. 

Rebirth of Russia’s Neoclassical Grandeur 
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by Olivier Bernier 


ENINGRAD — Wanton destruc- 


L tion, in wartime, was once a fre- 
quent German amusement. In 


quent 

1871, for instance, tire palace of 
SL-Cloud, outside Paris, was shelled for the 
sheer fun of it And during World War EL, 
Hitler’s army, as it whiled away the siege of 
Leningrad, destroyed the imperial palaces 
just outside the city. In tins case, however, 
the Nazis were less thorough than the kaiser. 
Although these splendid buddings were se- 
verely damaged, enough remained to make 
restoration a difficult but not impossible 
task; and nowhere was tire work earned out 
more successfully than at Pavlovsk. 

Thanks to remarkably complete archives, 
it has been possible to duplicate what the 
invaders destroyed; luckily, much of the fur- 
niture and porcelain bad been removed fra: 
safekeeping, and when necessary, tire Soviet 
government has even gone so far as to order 
silk rewoven in Lyon according to the origi- 
nal pattern. 

The result is not just a demonstration of 
skillful and exact restoration, it literally 
brings bade to life rare of the most splendid 
neoclassical palaces anywhere in Europe. 

Late revolutions have advantages: 
The Louis XVI style, which in France was 
cut off around 1790, continued to bloom in 
less politically advanced countries, and no- 
where, perhaps, more fully than in Russia. 
Thus it is that the dreams of architects like 
Claude Nicolas Ledoux and Etienne- Louis 
Boullde, never realized at borne, were re- 
created. in slightly modified form, and by 
other architects, in and around St Peters- 
burg. The great arch facing the Winter Pal- 


ace is a prime example of this, and so is 
Pavlovsk. As for its interior, which dearly 
shows the influence of prerevolutionary 
French decor, it is lavishly adorned with 
furniture and porcelain brought back by its 
owners after a stay in Paris. 

That the palace would took so harmonious 
is something no one would have predicted 
when it was begun in 1782. Rather, it seemed 
likely to be the victim of tire covert hatred 
felt for each otter by Catherine the Great 
and her only legitimate son, the Grand Duke 
Paul, who gave his name to tire palace: 


white, the walls a cheerful yellow, and both 
the grandeur of the dements and the con- 
trast of the colors help to animate the facade. 

inddty the ground floor vestibule, which 
opens to tire outside through three plain 
arched doors, is at the same time grand and 
cosily modest in size. The walls are rusticat- 
ed and painted the same yellow as the fa- 
cade, thus linking the inside and the outside. 
But then there are medallions representing 
tire signs of the zodiac in blue and white 
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AUL and Catherine found meetings 
But aside from the fortress* 
Gatchina, Paul had no house of 


his own, and large thoug h the im perial pal-, 

1 to Eve 


aces might be, each person was forced i 
with the unpleasant knowledge that the oth- 
er was only a few corridors away. That, and 
the fact that Catherine approved, if not of 
her son, at least of her daughter-in-law, con- 
vinced her that the grand ducal couple 
should have a country palace of their own, 
close enough for easy surveillance, far 
enough to preclude chance encounters. And 
so the empress chose a wooded area at the 
end of the huge park of Tsarskoe-Selo, today 
called P ushkin. 

Naturally, since she was providing tire 
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that Charles Cameron, her own favorite ar- 
chitect, would be in charge; equally natural- 
ly, Paul resented the choice; and Maria Feo- 
dora vn&, his quiet, ever-pregnant wife, 
agreed with Him. She wanted her very own 
house, she said, for which she, not the em- 
press, would be making the decisions. The 
result was that Cameron's original plan, on 
which work had started, was severely modi- 
fied by Vincenzo Breona, an Italian em- 
ployed by the grand duke, and Andrei Vor- 
onikhin, the first Russian to break into tire 
monopoly up to then enjoyed by foreign 
architects and decorators. 

Perhaps as a result of the grand ducal 
couple's visit to Italy, the entrance reflects a 
mixture of influences. The majestic main 
block rises above a rusticated lower floor 
whose three central arched doors are flanked 
by small niches, while above, four pairs of 
giant Corinthian columns go all the way up 
to a cornice decorated with a stemlike Pom- 
peian motif. 

On either side, receding slightly, the short 
wings are absolutely plain except for two 
windows crowned with triangular pediments 
on the main floor of the palace. The col- 
umns, window frames and cornice are pure 
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f aux- W edgwood, a frieze with trompe l’oeil 
bronze roses, a blue and white stucco ceiling 
with Roman motifs and, on tall white bases 
ranged around the walls, life-size Egyptian 
figures made of trompe l'oeil bronze. 

Upstairs, the mood is unmistakable: Just 
off the landing , the Italian. Hall is nothing 
less than an update at the Pantheon in 
Rome. The faux-marbre walls, on the lower' 
level, open into broad niches -topped by 
white and gold coffered cupolas, while me- 
dallions adorn the walls between them. 


F 


ROM there on, as the visitor enters 
the grand duke’s, then tire grand 
duchess’s apartments, Pavlovsk be- 
comes a treasure trove of precious objects. 
When the grand ducal couple visited France, 


they came away with, among other presents 

of Gobelin 


and purchases, a complete set 
tapestries depicting stories from the fables of 
La Fontaine, furniture by Jacob, quantities 
of Sfevres porcelain, nit bronze chande liers 
and candlesticks by Goathifere. And to that 


trove they added 

dinaiy quality like the ivory; bronze 
mahogany firescreen in Patti's [Study. 

The library is decorated with more 
Gobelin tapestries, the Don 
this time, which were a gift from 
Antoinette; a Roentgen mahogany 
table, supported cm eight tapered lcgsi 
severity is in no wise diminished by I 
bronze mounts; an immensely 
Voronikhin armchair painted to _ 
bronze Roman throne, and a writing set 
ivory, amber and gflt bronze designed 
Brenna to look Eke Roman mcense ourne _ 

Next comes the boudoir.-a small, enchaht^l* 
ing sitting room in which the marifdpfcoe £' 
framed by two maroon marble cahmms sup^ 
porting a white and gold triangular la- 
ment, while, around tire walls, a stately pr£‘ 
cession of pilasters jninted withpotychron* 
Pompeian scenes names white watt psnefc 
whose central stucco medallion sits betnehL 
rectangular colored landscapes. . . . .7.: . 

The mood in tire state bedroom, .Triad* 
cranes next, is very naturally mote stately 
but there, too, quabtyis tire keynote. Buriat 
is obviously an 
nette’s bedroom 
covered with silk 
and flowers while 

trompe l'oeil to look Eke a bower on m 
summer day. Her* all the furniture is hr 
Jacob: the great golden bed sculptured with, 
cornucopias and cupids, die duchesse.and] 
the ornate armchairs, all examples of Lora: 
XVI at its best The bed is further draped m. 
an abundance of silk curtains pamtedin 
tempera with gadands of flowers and lavish- 
ly adorned with fringes and tassels, while the 
same silk painted in tempera reappears on ' 
thechaiis. The dressing table is covered withh 
a 64-piece S&yzes.porcdain toilet set, the gift 
of Marie Antoinette. • - J - \ 

That Pavlovsk should have been so spleu-j 
didly restored is, of course, a great acmeve-.- 
meat, and one for winch tourists have reason 
to be grateful. At the same time, and even ' 
though the Soviet Union now enjoys a much, 
larger measure of freedom, all tire (new); 
marble, gold and silk strike a strange note in 
a country where, despite perestroika, bleak- 
ness and shabbiness are still the rule; it is 
impossible not to wonder whether tins 
did restoration was not, in the end, a 
substitute for artistic freedom. 
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Olivier Bernier's latest bode is “ Words ef'- 
Ftre, Deeds of Blood: The Mob, the Monarchy - 
and the French Revolution'’ ( Little, Brown ) i 
He wrote this for The New York limes; - >. ’• 
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followed suit. At one stand, i 
counted six different varieties of 
sail cod, or bacaUa, where sleek, 
thick fEets were being desalted in a 
beautifully carved white marble 
sink flowing with fresh water. 


And, this being 1989, there are 
also frozen foods, displayed in 
bulk, with a panache fve rarely 
seen. Bright-eyed Ladies in friDy 
white pinafores dish out frozen 
peas, carrots, cauliflower and bat- 
ter-coated fish and shellfish. 


such as transparent strips of prat 
loin cured Eke ham, or fried minia- 
ture whitebait, as crunchy as pop- 
corn. The menu is simple, and 
abundant, including a perfect plat- 
ter of grilled wild mushrooms, 
served with a dab of chopped garlic 
and parsley, the rare sea creature 
known as espardenyas, and the clas- 
sic Catalan monkfish or rap, 


bathed in sauce Romesco, a 
dreamy sance that blends hazel- 
mu ts, almonds, dried sweet pep- 
pers and tomatoes. Isidre’s regulars 
— among them King Juan Carlos 
and Queen Sophia — Eke to wash it 
all down with a good Spanish 
white, such as Vma Tona Maoabeo 
1988, a crisp energetic wine that’s 
distinctly Catalan. 


Bar Pinocho, Mercado San fad, 
stand 66-67. Telephone 317.71.31. - 
Restaurant Ca FIsidre, 12 dd 
Oarer de les Flors, 08001 Barcdth- 
no. Tel: (93) 241.11.39. Closed Stm* 
day and holidays, Christmas wed; ; 
and mid-July to mid-AugusL Owfif- 
cards: American Express, Visa. 4 Id 
carte, 7,000 pesetas {about $60k-to- 
eluding wine and service. . .. - .= J§ . 


The Catalans are renowned for 
their generous appetites, so much 
so that there's an ancient saying 
that attempts to soften the blow: 
“God pardons the sin of gluttony." 

On a recent morning, after tour- 
ing the market with Isdre Gironefe 
Escolano. the owner of the small 
and popular 10-table Catalan res- 
taurant Ca lladre, we stopped for 
a “typical" local breakfast, around 
10:30 A.M. There was the ubiqui- 
tous pa amb Tomdquet, some of the 
bread daintily layered with faintly 
salted, plump anchovies from Ca- 
daqu6s, north of Barcelona along 
the Costa Brava, others draped 
with paper thin slices of mahogany- 
bned ham from Andalusia. Isidre 
purchased a handful of fresh, giant 
pink gambas from a favorite fish- 
monger, and Maria quickly grilled 
the shrimp on lop of the small back 
metal stove that is crammed into 
the corner of their makeshift kitch- 
en. 


Isidre, a small, compact matt 
with the sad brown eyes that seem 
to distinguish the Catalans from 
the rest of the world, has been com- 
ing to La Boqueria — an old Cata- 
lan word for butcher shop — for 
more than 25 years. 


“Herein Barcelona, it’s more im- 
portant for me to be a restaurateur 
than a chef,” he explains, noting 
that human contact, whether in the 
market or in the dining room, is his 
key to success. 

At his small bistro-like restau- 
rant, Isidre — aided by his wife 
Montserrat and 21 -year-old daugh- 
ter, Nuria — serves up a typical 
Catalan menu, meals that begin 
with a procession of tiny starters. 


ACROSS 

1 Trial run, in horse 
racing 
5 Mooch 
10 Kind of glass 
14 Bellow 
is Man from Mars 

16 English river 

17 Alfresco 

19 British gun 

20 Persistently 
bothersome 
person 

21 Drift 

23 Old ones are 
crocks 

24 ObviOUS 

25 Finishes 

28 Feathered on 
the feet 

31 Debacles 

32 Influence 

33 Spirit 

34 Music, for one 

35 Played host 

38 * Yankee 

Doodle dandy’ 

39 Lighting gas 

41 Former 
lightweight 
champ 

42 Mall payment 
44 Wrapped up 

46 Play the ponies 

47 Adhere 

48 Spanish 
appetizer 

«9 Cheese knife, for 
one 

si Charivari 
55 Close by 
58 By far 


59 Ogle 

60 Cannon balled 

61 Sajak and 
O’Brien 

62 Butterfly 

63 Wapitis 
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DOWN 


58 US. Open 
tennis champ: 
1968 


1 Support 

2 Rakeheit 

3 Gobbles 

4 Squawk 

5 Bare- bones 
military units 

6 Agalioch 

7 Memorable 
fashion designer 

8 Kaiser Wilhelm, 
for one: Abbr. 

9 Fodder 

10 Pilgrims’ shelter 

11 Vulnerable 

12 Employer 

13 Let 1 

18 “Having the 

wants, lam 
nearest to the 
gods": Socrates 

22 Singer Davis 

Z4Yap 

25 Stretch the neck 

26 A 1961 Oscar 
winner 

27 Beyond reason 

28 Stigma 

29 Drawdian 
language 

30 Maternally 
related 

32 John or Bo 

36 Clara Barton's 
org. 
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HE Balinese invaded Let 
17th century and ruled 
. WK of the island until 
control in 1894. The Hir 
old temples and bi 
j. Jjrotiiictbe style that rivaled 

k the nad- 18th century, ti 
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nmdu temple, the Pure 
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37 Behung 
40 Indentations 
43 Como forth 
45 Mendacity 
48 Cactus Jack 

48 Lachrymose 

48 Start of a 
football play 

50 Mona 

51 Immediately, on 
a prescription 

52 Truant G.l. 

53 Sable 


Solution to Previou s Pttale- 


54 Hurricane 
centers 



57 Actress Hagen 
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tween ' La TricCe tod Aubagne: La TrtiHe 
itjtfT becomes the village of Les Bastides 
Blanches, whose fountain Manors cao se s to 
nm dry, and the caverwhere she fives wkh old 
Baptise is up there on the hillside, below 
the peak, of Garlaban. “L’Eau des caUines" 
may flot be great literature, tot h has many 
elements of sou opera, but it is a marvelous 
racy, yarn, with some genuine feeling for 
Provencal' rural character. In the opening 
scenes, Jean, the good and honest hunch- 
back, arrives from das town to try and create 
a viabk fannon this barren soil: 

“For the first tone in his life; be found 

great pleasure in life: his m o ther was bom in 

this solitary farm, she had, in her youth, 
‘Jlicrut the almonds of these almond- trees, 
and laid out Enen on the grass beneath these 
ofive-tiees, planted by her ancestors two or 
three ccnturies rariier. He loved these pine- 

the cuckoo ^iT^Tmorning^S^ spanw^ 
hawk at noon, the barn-owls in the evening, 
and while he dug his ground, beneath the 
cruising swaBows, he reflected that none of 
these living -creatures knew that he was a 

hunchback." 

Then his jealous and rascally nrij 


young Ugofin, and Paper (grandad) Sou- 
beyran, conspire to ruin by blocking up the 
spring that waters his land. But at first it 
rains so much that their plans go awry, as 
Ugolin- complains: 

“Finally,’ he said to the Paper, "the good 
Lord is against us. This wretched hunchback 
has all the water that he needs; as for me. it’s 
turning my chick-peas moldy, and the vines 
have taken a pasting from the root-rot. His 
marrows are swelling as if the angei Bouffar- 
eou were blowing inside them. . .He's going 
to make his fortune and bell never leave? 
‘Don’t worry,’ said the Papet; “he’s been 
wcky to have had a rotten spring, but that’s 
the sign of a blazing summer. I’m idling you, 
by the end of this July all this greenery will 
be as yellow as ripe corn, and as for the 
leaves of this maize, they’ll be singing like 
cicadas.’ " 

He is proved right, and Jean meets his 
death. But some years later Jean’s daughter 
Man on, now a humble shepherdess, man- 
ages to take her revenge on the wicked U go- 
to. Pagnol describes her life on the lonely 

hillsid e: 

“As she went on her way, she would pluck 
the herbs and the plants, and stuff than into 
the sack on the donkey’s back; then, every 
day when it was fine, she would settle herself 
at the same spot. It was on a steep slope erf 
the vale of Refresquiires. Between two ra- 
vines there stretched a long and large terrace 
jof rock, covered with thyme, juniper and 
rosemary. Sheltered from the mistral wind 
by the high shelf of bluish rode that held the 
upper plateau, she was on a diTf SO meters 
above the bottom of the green vale, and 
which could only be reached by the narrow 
paths at the foot of the ravines. . .She spent 
long hours on the flat rock, in the shade of 
the branch of the stunted sorb: She would 
read, day-dream, sew multi-colored fabrics, 
or endlessly comb her hair. . .Towards 11 


ocellaied with gold and blue, leapt out or a 
distant bramble-thicket, ran towards die 
music, and plunged its homed beak into the 
bluish milk of the garrigues.'* 

Pagnol set — and shot — these scenes on 
the Barre St-Esprit, a high ridge of rock just 
east of La Treihe: but Claude Bern for 
reasons of convenience filmed his 1986 re- 
make version some mil**, further east. The 
popularity of his film has intensified interest 
in Pagnol and given a fillip to the local 
Pagnol tourist industry. 

At Aubagne the Syndicat d' Initiative dis- 
plays a large tableau vivant filled with doz- 
ens of santons (Provencal day figurines) that 
depict the stories and films; and Georges 
Berni. a retired local teacher and former 
friend of Pagnol, told me that he conducts 
some 17,000 * ... 



and draw from it a little milk into a tin plate 
that she placed beside her on the rock- Then 


she put thc hannonica to her tips and played 
an old refrain, always the same, a long melo- 
dy, sharp and delicate, that Scarcely ruffled 
the pure silence of the vale. Then the great 
‘limbert’ of Refresquiires, the green lizard 


groups, 

took us along 

scrambled up to the top of the Barre St- 
Esprit, from where we saw dearly “her” cave 
across the valley . Then we went to La Tnalie, 
which actually lies inside the communal bor- 
ders of Marseille, though it is very much out 
in the wilds. 


T HE city’s suburban sprawl has not yet 
reached this quiet village, which is 
still much as Pagnol knew iu We saw 
his grave in the cemetery, the stone fountain 
in the tiny main square, and the brown- 
orange bouse at the top of the road that was 
the family’s holiday home. Down the hill 
towards the city is the dilapidated chateau 
that was bought by Pagnol in memory of his 
mother and then gave its name to M Le Cha- 
teau de ma mfere.” the second volume of his 
memoirs. Pagnol may not be a writer or 
filmmaker of the first rank, but the way that 
he transformed a precise vivid landscape 
into the imaginar y world of his tales is fasci- 
nating. Standing on that hiQ, we seemed to 
have entered a borderland between fiction 
and reality, so that the cave over there was 
indeed Marion's cave. 

One reason for the huge success of the 
Manon films is that they confirm the British 
and the Americans in their comforting clichfe 
image of a backward, wfly and inefficieDt 
French peasantry, picturesque but archaic 
(Le Papet keeps his savings of 6,000 gold 
louts hidden under the bed, in true peasant 
style). But that image is now out of date, for 
times have changed. In the days of Pagnol's 
youth, water was scarce and precious, and 
there were indeed incessant disputes over 
ownership of springs: But Loday the shep- 
herds and their flocks have mostly gone from 
this area, the water is pumped up from the 
town, and such farmers as remain are mod- 
em and half -urbanized, far more likely to 
invest their money with the Credit Agricole 
than stack it under the bed. Only In the 
wilder regions of Upper Provence do the old 
peasant mentalities still survive. 

Pagnol by all accounts was a warm, engag- 
ing and humorous personality. The portrait 
that he gives of the Proven^aux, maybe su- 
perficial and so me times caricatured, is sharp 
and lively. But he has many critics in Pro- 
vence who hold that his portrait is damag- 
ingly folklorique and patronizing — a gallery 
of charming but indolent rogues, good for 
nothing but playing cards or dottles, sapping 
postis, and endlessly feuding, intriguing, gos- 
siping and womanizing All this, allege the 
•critics, has given Provence an unfairly bad 
reputation. ■ 
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to upgrade traditional ceramics in Penujak, a 
village in the center of the island. A coopera- 
tive of local artisans is turning out bowls, 
ashtrays, soap dishes, jugs and mammoth 
water jars. Larger pots and dishes with geo- 
metric and animal designs are very popular. 

In contrast to sinuous Balinese ma s ks and 
statues, Lombok wood carvings tend to have 
strong, primitive lines. Heavy-breasted fig- 
ures adorn spoons and ladles. Sexual motifs 
decorate old wooden tools and lempat todji, 
special boxes that hold spurs for fighting 
codes. Crude bird-like creatures and dragons 
perch atop carved bird cages and traditional 
medicine containers. 

T HE Balinese invaded Lombok in the 
17th century and ruled the western 
half <rf the falauri until the Dutch 
seized control in 1894. The Hindu Ba lines e 
rajas restored old temples and built new ones 
in a distinctive style that rivaled the courts of 
Bah. 

In the mid- 18th century, the local raja 
moved the palace to present-day Cakrane- 
gara, a few miles inland from Mataram. The 
mam Hindu temple, the Pura Meru, stands 
at the central crossroads of the town. Built in 
1720 to unify Lombok’s various Hindu fac- 
tious, the inner courtyard has three pagodas 
symbolizing the Hindu trinity, Brahma. 
Vishn u and Siva, flanked by 33 small shrines 
representing the Hindu communities on the 
island Fighting cocks rest in the shade of the 
outer courtyard. 

Hie Royal Palace opposite the temple has 
a large water garth® called the Pun Mayura. 
A pond fiHed with pink and white lotus 
Bnr m iwnic a pavilion that once served as the 
court erf justice and meeting place for Lom- 
bok's nobles. „ . 

In tiro late 19th century, the Balinese king 
buflt a summer palace, an elaborate complex 
of terraced pardeng with ponds, fo u nt ai ns 
and arbors, about 10 Irikaueters (6 miles) 
east of Cakranegara in the volcanic Mis. 
Lombok’s Hindus revere the temple at Sur- 


anandi, 7 kilometers further up the moun- 
tain, as an especially sacred place became of 
its holy springs. Nearby, die Suranandi Ho- 
ld, formerly a royal pleasure garden, has 
fresh goldfish on its menu. The cook catches 
the fish from teeming spring-fed pools. The 
rattan-furnished bungalows look out over 
terraced rice fields. 

Hikers and dimbers can make a strenuous 
two-day ascent of Mt. Rinjani. Rimmed with 
pine trees, the crater lake of Segara Negara, 
believed to be the throne room of the moun- 
tain gods, attracts both Hindu and Muslim 
worshippers. The summit towers 1,220 me- 
ters (4,000 feet) above the lake, which feeds 
streams that cascade over cliffs into hot 
springs below. 

For the less energetic, Lombok offers 
Kuta beach, a 100-kflometer stretch of de- 
serted sand and surf on the island's south 
coast 

Indonesia’s Garuda and Mcrpati airlines 
have daily flights to Mataram from Java and 
Bali. The more adventurous can take a ferry 
from Bah to Lombok. Dozens of hostels 
offer cheap accommodation. One first-class 
hotel, the Singigi Beach, has beautiful 
grounds, superb service and a range of facili- 
ties, including a tennis court From the hotel, 
set on the point of a bay faring the Lombok 
straits, visitors can sip rum punch and watch 
the sun set behind Bali's majestic Gummg 
Agung volcano. 

For all hs charm, Lombok has some draw- 
backs. Cerebral malaria is endemic and any- 
1 one visiting the island should anti-ma- 



often inflated for the unwary traveler. The 
agency at the Singigi Beach Hotel, for exam- 
ple, quoted one group of tourists $5 per hour 
to rent a vehicle and the next day arbitrarily 
raised it to 510 an hour. ■ 


Franciscan Chic: Cloisters as Bargain Hotels 


by Louis Intunisi 


Victoria Butler is a journalist based in Indo- 
nesia. 


F ARFA. Italy — Nestled in the Sa- 
bine hills 30 miles north of Rome, 
ihe Imperial Abbey at Farfa was 
the most important monastery of 
the Carolingian period in Italy. Writers of 
the time said it had no equal Tor its situation, 
the splendor of its artisans and its impor- 
tance politically. Because it had Charle- 
magne as its protector and owned vast terri- 
tories in central Italy. Farfa was considered 
one of the most powerful Benedictine abbeys 
in Europe and one of the most famous build- 
ings of the Middle Ages. Today it is not only 
possible to tour Farfa but also to stay in one 
of 40 rooms once occupied by monks in a 
special wing of the abbey set aside for guests. 

Monasteries and convents that rent rooms 
to outsiders are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar for both natives and foreigners through- 
out Italy. These are not former monasteries 
that have been convened into trendy new 
hotels but active religious communities that 
take in guests for a donation or a nominal fee 
that sometimes includes meals. 

Accommodations range from the very 
Spartan (a simply furnished cell with white- 
washed walls at a Franciscan monastery in 
Narni) to the unforgettable (a room with a 
view of Florence at a comfortable guest 
house ran by the Blue Nuns in Fiesole). 

Some arc in or just outside major tourist 
centers; others, like Farfa, are in the quiet 
countryside, where they make pleasant, eco- 
nomical stopovers while traveling by car 
between cities. Some have spectacular loca- 
tions — in the middle of a forest or on the 
lop of a mountain — while others have 

Monasteries that rent rooms 
to outsiders are increasingly 
popular. 

beautiful cloisters or gardens or chapels dec- 
orated by famous artists. 

Staying in a monastery is not for every- 
body. however. Although they can provide 
temporary refuge from life’s stresses and 
strains, they are not always heaven on earth. 

First of all, the rooms do not have phones, 
television sets, air-conditioners or other 
creature comforts you may be used to. 
Meals are served at precise hours in dining 
rooms where smoking is not allowed, and 
you have to pay for everything in cash. Some 
monasteries do not accept women, back- 
packers or families with children; others, like 
Lhe ones described below, accept couples, 
families and single travelers. Some houses 
give guests their own set of keys, so they are 
free to come and go as they wish; in others 
the doors are bolted shut around 10 P.M, 
Finally, there is no convenient guidebook 
or booking system to help you reserve in a 
monastery or convent guest house. You have 
to phone, explain yourself (many of the 
religious in these institutes speak English) 
and hope there is an available room. 

The three religious communities described 
give an idea of the different lands of guest 
houses available in Italy. 

The best way to enjoy a stay at Farfa is 
with a copy of “The Name of the Rose” by 
Umberto Eco tucked in your pocket Read- 
ing it wfl] help you evoke Farfa’s past in the 
context of the great medieval European ab- 
beys, which were not only important centers 
of spirituality and learning but also rife with 
political and commercial intrigue. 

In 775 Charlemagne granted autonomy to 
Farfa, freeing it from subordination to all 
powers, civil and religious, including the 
* This was the ! , _J “ 


and wealth. By the 10th century Farfa owned 
a merchant fleet, had 500 monks in resi- 
dence. two cloisters and a chapel full of grid 
and silver. It was a little state of its own, with 
an array, school, hospital, artisan shops. A 
great commercial center grew up around the 
abbey, which was strategically situated on 
the Via Solaria, one of the Roman consular 
roads, and this is when Farfa’s problems 

began. 

Because of its considerable wealth and 
enviable royal protection (Charlemagne had 
stopped here on his way to Rome to be 
crowned Holy Roman Emperor), Farfa, by 
the end of the 10th century, had become the 
bane and rival of the Vatican, both political- 
ly and economically. There are still traces of 
the massive walls and towers that once 
formed pan of the fortifications it main- 
tained to protect itself. 

The abbey is now reduced to a few monks 
who look after the buildings and give guided 
lours of the abbey, but it is still very impres- 
sive, as it dominates a sleepy one-street town 
defined by two stone gates, all that is left of 
the hundreds of buildings that once sur- 
rounded the abbey. A 17th-century prim in 
the gift shop (which also sells herbal teas and 
postcards) shows what the abbey and its 
thriving agricultural community looked tike 
during their heyday. Today the village is a 
row of one-story stone houses with wooden 
beams over the doorways and geraniums 
hanging from pots along the upper window 
sills. 

The Forested a, or Guest House, is ar- 
ranged around one of the abbey courtyards 
and is under the care of a group of Shredish 
nuns, the Sisters of St. Bridget, who wear 
gray and black habits and distinctive while 
linen crowns. The guest rooms are simply 
but comfortably furnished with a bed, desk, 
armchair and closet. 

Meals are served in the convent next to the 
abbey, where you can also have breakfast or 
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Outside Eremo delle Carceri di San Francesco in the forest of Mount Subasio near Assisi. 
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sit in the garden in the shade of a huge cherry 
tree and chat with the sisters, who come from 
many countries, including India. Mexico, 
Poland and Italy. 

Information: 'Abbazia di Farfa, Farfa Ab- 
bey Guest House; tel: 527-072. S30 a person 
including breakfast and one other meal. 
Open all year. The abbey is one hour’s drive 
from Rome. Take Via Solaria toward Rieti, 
turn off at Passo Corese and follow the signs 
for Abbazia di Farfa. Alternatively, there is a 
bus that leaves twice a day from' the Rome 
train station and reaches Farfa in about an 
hour. 

W HENEVER bus No. 7 travels the 
Five-mile distance between Flor- 
ence and the Tuscan hill town of 
Fiesole, it leaves behind the millin g crowds 
at the train station, the duomo and Piazza 
San Marco and gradually replaces them with 
clusters of cypress trees and crowded olive 
groves. As the bus winds its way up into the 
Tuscan hills, the lush greenery is often bro- 
ken up by the elaborate summer villas of 
wealthy Florentines who retreat here Ln Au- 
gust to the cooler temperatures of the hills 
surrounding Florence. 

One of these villas is now the Villa San 
Giralomo. where the Blue Nuns run a guest 
house of 50 rooms that has a terraced garden 
and a view of Florence that is incomparable: 
The panorama falls away past gardens, or- 
chards and the private villas to encompass in 
Lhe distance the whole city of Florence, the 
Amo valley and the surrounding mountains 
— all dominated by Brunelleschi's man-made 
wonder, the dome of Florence's cathedraL 
The last stop on bus 7 is in Fiesole’s center 
— Piazza Mino da Fiesole, named for its 
most famous native son, the 15th-century 
tomb sculptor. The Villa San Giralomo is a 
few yards back down the hill to the right, 
where a sign points the way to the cypress- 


lined driveway and entrance to the villa. On 
the righL are rose bushes, cherry trees and 
scattered benches; on the left is Florence in 
the distance. 

Ringing the doorbell summons one of the 
sisters of the Little Company of Mary — the 
Blue Nuns —who greets you at the door and 
takes you past a glass-enclosed cloister, with 
tall plants growing around a Renaissance 
well, toward the guest rooms. 

Mine was a single, furnished with a large 
oak desk and chair, two overs ruffed arm- 
chairs. a quilt-covered bed and a wardrobe 
— obviously a mishmash of pieces from 
various benefactors' wills. But after a while it 
began to fed comfortable and cozy. 

The Blue Sisters are a nursing" order of 
Irish nuns founded by the Venerable Mary 
Potter in 1877. Originally they staffed a 
hospital in Fiesole and a nursing'home in the 
villa; the name is derived from their blue and 
white habits. Fiesole was originally settled 
by the Etruscans and then by the Romans — 
no doubt because of the position it com- 
mands. It has a well-preserved Roman am- 
phitheater in which it holds a summer festi- 
val of music, dance and drama. 

The service in the dining room is family 
style. The food, of the hearty meai-and- 
potatoes variety' (lots of potatoes), was plen- 
tiful and filling. 

Information: Villa San Girolamo, 12 Via 
Vecchia Fiesolana; tel: 59-141. About $40 
for a double with bath and no meals; meals 
in the dining room cost about S16; $56 a 
person for complete pension. Bus No. 7 
(eaves from the right ode of Florence train 
station every 20 minutes and takes about 25 
minutes to read] Fiesole. 

It’s hard to get a sense of St. Francb in 
Assisi, even though there are reminders of 


built — over his remains. One has to go, 
instead, out of the city to the Eremo deile 
Carceri di San Francesco, his private hermit- 
age deep in the forest of Mount Subasio 
behind Assisi, to discover the simplicity and 
tranquillity he preached about. It is possible 
to stay there, but you need prior permission. 

Much more accessible is the rough stone 
guest bouse run by the Graymoor Sisters in 
Assisi. The sisters, whose motherhouse is in 
Garrison. New York, bought the villa on a 
quiet street between Santa Chiara and the 
Public Gardens (a five-minute walk from 
Assisi's main square, the Piazza del Com- 
mune) in 1930 and converted it into a guest 
house. 

There are 20 rooms in the villa, most of 
which have views of the gardens or of the 
pink and white marble church of Santa 
Chiara with its tall campanile and elegant 
supporting arches. Some of the rooms on the 
upper floor also have balconies with views 
that go beyond St. Chiara to include the 
Umbrian plain below .Assisi and the moun- 
tains in the distance. 

A feature of St. Anthony’s that makes it 
different from other guest houses is the li- 
brary on the second floor, where you can 
find travel literature, classical novels and 
inspirational literature. 

Meals are served in a restored 12th-centu- 
ry dining room under a vaulted stone ceiling. 
Breakfast is self-service, with plenty of cof- 
fee and fresh Umbrian bread. The only other 
meal is lunch, which is announced precisely 
at one by the ringing of a belL 

Information: Sr. Anthony’s Guest House, 
10 Via G. Alessi; tel: 812-541 About S21 for 
a single with bath and breakfast; $20 a 
person for a double with breakfast; lunch is 
$8 JO. Gosed November to Mav. ■ 


him everywhere: the house he grew up in, the 
place where he first gathered his followers, 
the huge temple — which he never wanted 


Louis Inlurrisi, a writer who lives in Rome, 
wrote this for The New York Times. 
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Goldsmith Says 
He Will Renew 
Offer for BAT 

Realm 

LOS ANGELES — Sir 
James Goldsmith said Thurs- 
day, for the first time, that he 
would renew his bid for BAT 
Industries PLC if his Hqytake 
Investments Ltd. received 
clearance from U.S. insurance 
commissioners in nine states. 

Hoyiake’s previous £13.4 bfl- 
1km ($21.50 trillion) bid for 
BAT was allowed to lapse by 
(he British Takeover Panel. 


ing the target’s U.S. subsidiary 
Farmers Insurance Group Inc. 

But the panel gave Hoytake a 
waiver of its usual requirements 
and said it could resume its bid 
within 21 days of overco min g 
U.S. regulatory obstacles. 

BAT plans to seQ the insur- 
ance operations to Axs-Midi 
Assurances of France. 
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AMR Carries N.Y Stocks to Record 


L'niieJ Pun Inienuiiumul 

NEW YORK — Slock prices ex- 
tended their winning streak Thurs- 
day as a Tally among airline issues 
paced the market’s advance to new 
records. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. wfaichjunmed 16.53 points on 
Wednesday, added 2.47, drwing a t 
2,773.56 for its third hi gh in as 
many days. 

Broader-market ga» g^ also set 
record. The New York Stock Ex- 
change index rose 0.07, to 198.05, 
and Standard & Poor’s 500-stock 
index edged up 0.03, to 356.97. The 
price of an average share 2 
cents. 

Advances and declines were vir- 
tually even. Big Board volume 
slipped to 177.89 million shares 
from 194.59 million. 

The market's brightest spot was 
the Dow Jones transportation aver- 
age, which soared 31.65, to 

I, 498.76. as a S120-a-share take- 
over bid from the investor Donald 

J. Trump for AMR Corp., parent 
company of American Airlines, fu- 
eled sharp gains among airline is- 
sues. 


‘‘The AMR news started the 
takeover speculation juices flow- 
ing,*' said Newton Zuider, market 
analyst at Shearson I-ehman Hut- 
ton Inc. 


Traders said the buying sparked 
by the AMR news earned over into 
other stocks of companies seen as 
subjects of takeover or restructur- 
ing speculation. 

It also offset profit-taking that 
kept prices in check for most of the 
session, which analysts tied to news 
of interest rate increases in Europe. 

The interest rate news initially 
pressured the dollar and thus U.S. 
securities prices. 

A.G Moore, director of research 
at Argus Research Coup., noted the 
rate increases cooled investors' 
hopes for lower U.S. interest 
charges, which would have helped 
make stocks more attractive rela- 
tive to fixed-income investments. 

AMR was the most active NYSE 
issue, soaring 16% to 99%. 

USX Corp_ subject of recent 
takeover talk, followed, easing % to 
38%. 

Pan Am Corp, was the third- 


most-active issue. Wring Vi to 4& 
Delta Air Lines jumped 3% to 78 W, 
USAir Group gained 1 to 48%, and 
Southwest Airlines tacked on 14 to 
26%. 

Among other takeover-related 
issues. Hilton Hotels surged 4. To 
109%, Sea Containers climbed 2% 
to 64, and Paramount Commurtkja^ 
lions jumped 3% to 62. 

In the blue-chip sector, PWfip 
Morris moved op 3% to 175, Merck 
& Co. added % to 7714, and AT&T 
rose V4 to 45. 

IBM Corp., which rebounded in 
the previous session from a recent 
sell-off, retreated % to 107%. 
Among other technology issues. 
Digital Equipment rose 1% to 91%, 
Compaq Computer jumped 3%K> 
94%. and Motorola added %-to 
59%. . . 

Prices closed mixed in active 
trading on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

The Amex index rose 0.07, to an 
all-time high of 394.43. The price of 
an average share was unchanged. 

Jan Bell Marketing led the Arnejc 
issues, climbing 3% to 32. ■if.' 
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GERMAN MARK (IMM) 

S per mark- 1 aatnl eoua Is 10X001 
2825 4923 Dec 2340 2306 4388 

2468 2000 Mar 2354 23*0 4318 . 

2375 2057 Jun 

Est. Sales Prev. Salts 34423 
Prev. Day Open Int. 59236 up 3448 
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SWISS FRANC (IMMJ 
1 p t franc- I pdW eonals 10X001 
4345 2791 Dec 2168 4216 4117 4127 

4350 2740 Mar 4188 4230 4133 4143 

4180 4650 Jun 4768 4160 4160 410 

Sep 423S 4235 4235 4208 
BN. Sales Prev. Sales 12.127 

Prav. Day Open inf. 27X03 ap4< 
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30 K 31 +Vt 
41 to 41 Vi — V, 


T5E 388 tadttS 


don Prev. CJbm 
LOZ3X5 4X2S3B 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

40looo 8tf-- cents per Eb. 

7*20 6120 Oct 71X0 7155 7042 7140 

7347 *2X0 Dec 73.90 74.12 7X20 7X82 

7425 6*40 Feb 7X15 7445 7X37 7X90 

7327 7048 Apr 7+75 7447 7440 7445 

7343 IMS Jim 7115 72.15 7120 7140 

71.95 6*20 Auo 7045 7045 70.10 7020 

Est. Sales 1*4*9 Prev. Sales 20208 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 64489 oHM 

FEEDER CATTLE <CME) 

44X00 ib*r cetRs per lb. 

14.10 7290 Oct 6340 6325 82*0 83.12 

8420 7660 Nov 8X25 6325 BUS E.77 

8445 7740 Jan SZ47 KUO 62X5 8245 

8345 T7M Mar 6120 B1J0 8145 6120 

n as » w » 

Prev. Day Open Int. 11401 off 102 
HOGS (CME) 

noaottw-emtoper ^ 44 ^, 4557 

4745 38.75 Dec 4440 4340 4442 4540 

mm «J5 Feb 4540 4527 44.90 4527 

4210 3940 Apr 4120 4320 4282 6X35 

4840 4645 Jon 4725 4840 4745 48.15 

48.95 44.95 Jul 47.90 4645 47.90 4840 

47.10 6340 AUO 66X5 47.10 4645 47X2 

2X0 6880 Oct ,4320 040 4320 4X35 

Est. Sales Ml* fw-Soto SJVt 
Prev. Dav Open lid. 33223 UP 692 


Currency Options 


London 

Gomjmodhies 


PLATINUM [NYMG) 

50 bay ar_- doUoraper tiaras. 

*09X0 66640 Oct 69120 4*480 487X0 487.70 —120 

498X0 67X00 Nov 48940 —440 

60120 <7820 Jcei 4*6X0 501 X0 4*2*0 4942] -440 

55720 475X0 Apr 502X0 SOHO 49720 47740 —4X0 

32X70 477-00 Jul 3D140 —4X0 

528X0 48320 Oct 50640 —4X0 

Est.Satoe Prev. Sales UTO 

Prev. Dav Open lot. 16260 efllSS 

PALLADIUM UIYME1 
100 tray az-delliin per u 

T7720 12030 Dec 14X10 14110 141X0 141.95 —LIS 

176X0 inxo Mar 14105 14235 141X0 142BC -1.1 a 

17SX0 138X8 Jun 14222 — l.ia 

Dec 16X60 —1.10 

EM.So.ee Prev. Sotos *5 ,<24S 

Prev. Day Open InL L867 off29 

GOLD(COMEX) 

100 troy aw- del tamper tray az. 

Oct 
New 
Dec 
Feb 
Apr 
Jun 
Od 

as 

Apr 
Jun 
AUO 


CRUC 

E OIL CHYME) 


1 1X00 bOL-doXars per boL 


3031 

15JM 

Nov 

1*50 

300 

1287 

□w 

1071 

7*8 

15X7 

Jan 

1953 

1*X> 

1574 

FeO 

19X1 

1941 

14J0 

Mar 

19.13 

l*Jl 

7630 

Apt 

19X3 

1*XI 

14X0 

May 

1650 

lf.lf 

1658 

Jun 

10X1 

l»Xi 

16X8 

Jul 

I860 

185* 

16X* 

Aua 

I860 

lex 1 

1650 

Sop 

1160 


1650 

Od 

IAS 

lOE 

17X0 

Nov 

185) 

1891 

1X80 

Dec 

ISA* 

11X1 

16. 15 

Feb 

1150 

181. 

1015 

Anr 

11X2 

Est. Sato* 

prev. Sates 61X1 

Prev. 

Dav Onen Int 336326 UBl.164 
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gg. ew emm«rr--cy 


iZS. +-W 

S3 +->7 

«J7 +.H 

*240 +X8 


»-18 +12 
^15 +n 
98-11 +11 


77-14 +23 

2i 2 

77-6 +24 

9£ tti 
Ei! +m 
ttl W 

95-27 +24 


Stt + « 

93-2 +14 

97-27 +M 

*M8 +14 


SP COMP. INDEX ICME1 
polnisMd em t i 

361X0 398.90 Dec 3MI.70 36UE 359*5 36120 

366.15 32580 Mar 36520 366X5 364X5 £6X8 

36L40 33420 Jun 36740 36*40 36940 370X8 

EsLSala 45X30 Prev.Sato* 41*14 
Prev. Day Open iirt.120485 off 3*62 

VALUE UMEI KC BTl 

polnTiandL«ili ^ 

311. TO 77L00 Doc MJQ 31150 3W50 3WJ9 

T14X0 292X0 Mar 3U20 

31720 31690 Jun 31*20 

Est. Sola Prev. Sotos _ 84 

Prev. Day Dam Int. 1*10 up 104 
N YSE CO MP. I NDEX (KYFE) 

aoj^ 16LW Dec 200X0 200X5 1*9X5 MX 

203X0 17040 Mar 20260 2B3X5 9040 m 03 

204X0 168X0 Jun 20133 

205X0 201X5 Sen 208X5 

Est. Sales Prev. Saks 6X0 

Prev. Day Open int. 6X28 art 33 


Commodity Indexes 


Moody's 1,107 JO f 

Reuters 1X56.90 

p J. Futures 130.98 

Com. Research 22648 

Moody’s : base 100 : Dec 31. 1931. 

P ■ preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 
Don* Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 1974. 


1,105.10 f 
1X6038 
13120 ■ 
227 X 4 


Gommociities 


swar MM, LOW BM ASk 

Frencti trance per awtrlc tee 
Det 2*15 2X95 2X90 2*08 

Mor 22Z7 2*05 2260 2*10 

2^ 2210 2XM 2*15 

Aun 2*20 2*16 2*05 2*35 ' 

& 2& 233 S£i 

OfffisaraM'--' 

COCOA 

•Fiei KJi t ran c e per tot bp 
Dec N.T. N.T. — J30 

Mar N.T. N.T. — 725 

May N.T. N.T. — 740 

J*r ■ N.T. N.T. — 745 

Set* 90N.T. N.T. — 7*0 

One N.T. N.T. — 790 

Mar 91 N.T. N.T. — ms 

Est. voi : 0 lots of 50 ions. Prev. actual sa 
lots. Open interest; 4. 

COFFEE 

Praam francs per 106 Re 

3ST Nj, U:T: *2 % 

JS N 7 ? NS?. » VA 

Jly N.T. N.T. — 785 

Sep N.T. N.T.770/SW 

Nov N.T. N.T. + J ca 

Est. wal: e tote of 10 tons, p rev. actual sol 
tors. Open Interest: 1*4. 

Saurca: Bourse He Commerce. 


lIS-Treasuries 


Mseeent Prev. 

■Id Offer TleW Yield 


London Metals 


6H' Ask BM a«* 
ALUMINUM CHtab Grade) 

Dollars per metric tee 

Soot 1606X0 1809X0 T787X0 1789X0 

Fonmrd 177XD8 1774X0 1752X0 1754X0 

SSKS ^Sgg K ,MWl Swa, » 

stming peromfeton 

Spot 1789 1® 1790X0 1782X8 1783X0 

Porword 1794X0 17*5X0 1784X0 1785X0 

LEAD 

MertMg Per metric tm 

Sort _ 461X0 463X0 463X0 464X0 

Forward 459X0 460X0 460X0 461 XD 

NICKEL 

Douara per metric ton 

Spat 10410 1 0438 10600 10650 

Forward 10175 lOOO 10425 VM50 

TIN 

Denars per metric ton 

^22 ««*> 

Forward 8SS0X0 6575X0 6440X0 8450X0 

PNC CH IU Grade) 

Dalian per metric ran 

Spot 1 61SX0 1625X0 1410X0 162000 

Forward 1(05X0 1610X0 1600X0 160SX0 
Source: AP. 
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Dividends 


Company pgr Amt 

DISTRIBUTION 
Global Income _ JO W» 

STOCK 

Storting Sancrp • _ 5 PC 

STOCK SPLIT 
Toppe Co— Mp4 

USUAL 

Amnr HerltaonU M .10 

BtmilnwOorp Q .14 

HeMIras _ M 

EneravNorlMnc - J 5 

Houston Indwtrtos Q J4 

Horizon Find 5vcs Q M 

Lakatand Fst Find Q 35 

MuratiyOUCorp Q £ 


10- 27 10-16 

W-l IM 

10-27 W-16 
IMS 12-1 
no iM* 

11- 0 W-16 
1146 11-7 

1H 11-15 



Rand Gold Mines Celebrate 
Somber 100th Anniversary 


Return 

JOHANNESBURG — South 
Africa’s goldmine owners woe in a 
somber mood about their future an 
Thursday as the Chamber of Mines 
celebrated its 100th a n ni ver sa ry. 

The six bumming houses wmeh 
framed the chamber of Mines in 
1889 oow face one of thar toughest 
challenges over weak bullion 
prices, falling output and escalat- 
ing costs. 

“Altogether about half of the 
Chamber’s 33 producing member 
gold mises could be threatened in 
the next year ra two unless the price 
improves, or other factois come 
into play,” said the outgoing cham- 
ber president, Cohn Fenton, in his 
annual address. 

South Africa, the world's leading 
gold producer, has the deepest, 
most dangerous and most expen- 
sive mines on earth. 


Its one-time dominance of the 
worid gold industry is under pres- 
sure from steadfly dropping output 
and new discoveries in the United 
States, Australia and Papua New 
Guinea. 

Last year, total gold mute pro- 
duction in the Western world rose 
11 per cent to 1,538 tons, the high- 
est oa record. 

South African output at 6U tons 
accounted for 40.4 per'cent of the 
world total compared with 70 per 
cent in die 1970s and well over half 
in the eady 1980s. 

As costs have risen, the bullion 
fake has gone steadily down to 
around $365 an ounce nran a 1989 
high of S412 at the start of the ytat. 

In Septembdk touched a three- 
year low of S356. Gold for October 
delivery dosed in New Yodc rat 
Thursday at $363.40 . 
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Seize the worid. 

Thelidenwttnnftl Herald THbune, 
Bringii^ the Woritfs Most . 
Important News to the WorkTs 

Mostlmptatant Andiraw 


Spot 

Commodities 


Aluminum, lb 
Cottoe,ib 

C6iMrri*ctra<vtic.ib 
Iran fob. tan 
Loud, lb 
Printdoth-yd 
SUvw.frtTvar 
Stoel (bl nets), ton 
SteH derapl.tan 
Tin. to . 

One, ito 

Source: AP. . 
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Deutsche made futures option 
prices woe not available fra tins 
edition because of tranamsshm do- 


Repsol Acquires 
Asian Reserves 

"rite Associated Press 

hfADRID — Spain’s state-caa- 
hpfled oil gnxm Repsol SA said 
Thursday it had reached an agrte- 

tra^wrth Maxus Energy CtSTto 

purchase a Maxus unit with o5 re- 
serves in Indonesia 
In a statement, Repsol said the 
agreement stipulated that its Rep- 
E?ploratirai Production 
Ltd. turn would pay S100 minion 
tor n Maxns subsidiary that has a 

10 percent stake in the North West 

Java production sharing contract in 

Inrirvncgia 

Repsol already holds a 2AS pef- 
coit interest in the contract, the 
Spanish company said. The i*m«t 
paxmo- m the craitcact is Areo CH 


4 — - vu 

GafrGx, with 46 percent, fol- 
lowed by Maxns with 2127 per- 


The Daily 
, Source for 
IntematirataL 

Investors. 
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; PERFORMS THE BEST? 

gflEPAT, OCTOBER 6, 19S9 
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B^fetered by Takeovers 

V : By ROBERT J. COLE 

- N *" Vork Time I Scnue 

*V.T Pa-X°5? “ J^f ****** best-performing mutual 
Py this year's third quarter benefited from own- 

1 7^1 mr . big Mocks of airline siocks involved in takeovers 
u rL ■ / substantial stakes in Fannie Mae, Nike Inc. and a 

^8®“* companies - “"■■■* 10 a «"* 

\ Thie worst jxaforraers during the same period, according to the 
survey, M victim to the weakness of the high-risk jun* bond 
market, thecal-flow problems of Campeau Com., the troubled 
Cana dian retailer, and to rising interest rates. 

■'„ The results were reported in a survey by Upper Anal yti c 
Securities Carp, on the perfor- _ 

imance of. 1.741 stock and n . . 


Securities t^orp. cm me pen or- _ 

qiance ' of J 1,74-1 stock and t\* • 

bond mutual - funds in the fusing interest 

third quarto- compared with j .» 

the second quarter. rates and the 

While the 25 top performers weakness r»f tke 

grew a£Vgreater rate in the Weakness 01 the 

quarter ihan the leading stock junk bond market 
'market indicators, the average , 

-growth of bH the 1,741 mutual hurt some funds . 

Triads. surveyed was lower 

than the growth in the market indicators. 

Acco rding to the Upper study, the average increase of the 
funds surveyed was 6.28 percent in the third quarter, while the 
Standard' A Poor’s index of 500 stocks rose 10.7 percent in the 
'period, after dividends were reinvested. 

. The growth' in mutual funds that hold siocks averaged 9.2 
percent in the quarter, while funds holding bonds grew an 
^perage of just slightly more than half a percentage point. 

. A. Michael Upper, president of the company fiat conducted 
the survey, raised a note of caution about the sharp rise in stock 
prices.' 

“We now have five quarters in a row with accelerating gains for 
stock funds,'’ he said. “This is very unusual and we don’t think it 
.will continue. We certainly don’t think the rate of gain — 9.21 
percent. in the latest quarter — will continue in the months 
ahead.".. 

Mr. Lippcr said that he thought the gains would continue but 
'that they would be more moderate. 

S TOCK FUNDS have risen 25.4 percent so far this year, 
.while fixed-income bond funds, which include funds invest- 
ed in junk bonds, rose an average of 15 percent for the first 
'three quarters. 

MemD Lynch Pacific Fund took the two top positions in the 
quarter, as its class A shares rose 30.64 percent and its class B 
shares increased 30.4 percent, compared with the previous quar- 
^ ter. The funds have identical holdings, but investors who buy 
’■‘class A pay commissions in advance while those who buy class B 
pay when they sell 

J Over the last five years, Merrill Lynch Pacific has gained 366 
percent, putting it in second place for that period behind New 
England Zenith Capital Growth Fund, which was the leading 
'gainer over the five-year period with growth of 598 percent 
Other top gainers for tne quarter were National Aviation and 
Technology Fund, New York, which ranked third with a gain of 
27.84 percent In fourth place was Janus Twenty Fund, Denver, 
with a 27.] percent gain. 

The poorest performers, all heavily invested in junk bonds, 
were First Investors Bond Appreciation Fund, down 7.99 percent 
in the quarter; Allianz High Yield Fund, down 7.89 percent; 
Dean Witter High Yield Fund, down 638 percent, and American 
Capital High Yield Fund, down <L22 percent . . 

- - - In explaining ihe performance oFMemll Lynch’s Pacific Fund, 
Stephen L Silverman, the portfolio manager, said the shares of 

Sec FUNDS, Page 17 


Currency Rates 
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- • I % DM. PJ=. Hi- OUT. BJ=. SJ=. 

Amsterdam zn 1* 1.12W USB 0.1543* JJW ■ UM 

BnmeU(a) JMt OJS 21 Jill 1113 2JXD- 1UM 3UM5 

Fnatkfert uni 1DU UM7 0.WS7* OHM AIM- MB 

Loadoo <t>) liin UM WfflS U11B U» *1724 2411 

MUob U7*» 130550 73225 215J* **37 KA. USM 

New YottetCl 141256 IJI4S *3M U7UB 21755 »J55 143B 

Paris U73 MOT U«H 040** 3JB4J O.WS 19195 

ToKrO UUS 72472 75.11 HI* 0.M27 **54 14775 BUB 

Zsrtco 14244 18B BJUS U5*l MW «.W 

* ECU 1.1B3V MB21 20MB AW*1 \SBIJ2 23277 4J3J7* Ut5 

1 SDR 12703 BJQ7 NA UW 17*840 2*931 50J7W 2JM7 

Ctostoja M Umtxi and ZurtcD. flxltva Jna/fter centers. Nwr York ctmlnv ntn. 
a: Commercial franc.- b: To buy one pound; cr To Our one Hollar/ Units ot KB: i 
outtfeO; IIM.: aotovoffoM. 


Otber DeDar Vafaaea 

Cerrencv Ptri C w reacy Perl 

Aram, austral 51540 Fta. murtaai 4271 

Antral. I 13*5 Greek orae. 1M80 

Austr.seML 024 HomKowS 7JD1 

Brazflcno. : 1931) >Mtk»nnM« 1471 

CamHont 1.173* litata. raoKta 177100 

CtUnose vnao* 17221 Irtstit 01002 

Dwria krene 7332 bratfl stwk. 1ST 

EswL Hand 15832 Kuwnmanor 0292* 

Matav.riBB. 2AW 

Ytirk rates unless marttid • Oocotme J 


Currency 
Max. peso 
N. Zealand t 
MO. naira* 
Norw. Krone 
WUL peso 
ParteMMto 
Saadi rival 
Stnv.1 
5. Ker. woe 


Currency Per* 

5. Air. rand 24B 
SavtelraWe* 0433 

Soon, peseta 11VJ0 
5««ed. krona *441 
Taiwan I 2444 
Thai baht 23.72 
Turkish Uni 223000 
UAEOMtain 34701 
Vna-hoNv. 3*00 


Currency 3May *Mmr »*d«y Currency **» 

Ponhd Staftne 1J951 14079 I4»«l CooodWi doflnr I.17M 1.17W 1.1874 

Japanese yea 14049 1*043 14(224 Swiss franc 14230 14210 14191 

Deahclw nwk 14742 14724 1JDQ5 

Sources: Imkeua Sank ( Brussels !; Bonce Commercial * UaHano t/enann Banoue Ifotlonolr 
dm Paris {Peris): Bank of Tokyo (Tokyo); IMP (SOM: Gaseonk fnane). Oltur data from 
Reuters end AP. 
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Troubled Norwegian Banking Giants to Merge 
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By Juris Kaza 

Spenul in ihr Hcrahl 7nhinr 

STOCKHOLM — Bergen Bank 
A/S and Den norske Croditbank 
A/S, Norway's troubled sccond- 
and third-largest commercial 
banka, announced Thursday that 
they will merge to form the coun- 
try's biggest bank. 

The banks said in Oslo that the 
new institution, to be named Den 
norske Bank, would be bora out of 
the growing integration of Nordic 

financial markets. But a senior exec* 
utive of Christiania Bank og Kredit- 
kasse, cuntntiy Norway’s largest, 
pointed to the two banks’ severe 
1988 losses and described the merg- 
er as “a marriage of necessity." 

The merger will be completed by 
Jan. 1 . 1 990 and will create an insti- 
tution with total assets of 210 bil- 
lion kroner ($30.3 billion), making 
it one of the largest financial insti- 
tutions in the Nordic area. 

Bergen and DnC said in a state- 
ment that the merger also reflected 
deregulation in Scandinavia and 
the rest of Europe. 

Bui they said that cost cutbacks 
would be among the highest priori- 
ties for ihe new bank: “It is esti- 
mated that total operating costs 


mil be reduced by between one- 
half and three-quarters of a billion 
kroner." they said. 

The merger reflects a change in 
attitude by the Norwegian govern- 
ment, which formerly opposed a 
major bank merger. Magnc Hags, 
vice president and head of the in- 
ternational division of Christiania 
Bank og Kreditka&se. said he was 
“very happy" with die approval; 
banks in Norway bad pleaded for 
more leeway to integrate with other 
financial-services institutions. 

The decision to merge was 
reached soon after the banks began 
talks in the Luc summer and early 
fall, said Leif Monsen, a spokes- 
man for Bergen Bank. 

A senior banking-industry exec- 
utive, who asked not to be named, 
said he expected the combined en- 
tity to undertake a major slimming- 
down, reducing its anticipated lead 
in terms of assets over Christiania 
Bonk, which has group assets of 
127 billion kroner. 

“Some of those assets, they can 
have,” said the banker, “because 
their competitors wouldn't want 
them.” 

Bergen Bank said that its net 


earnings after loan write-offs were 
354 million kroner in the first eight 
months of 1 9S9. up from 92 million 
kroner in the same 198S period. 
DnC reported an eight-month net 
loss of 272 million kroner, com- 
pared with a loss of 47? million 
kroner a year earlier. 

In its interim report, DnC said it 
was increasing its estimate of losses 
on loans and guarantees for the full 
year to 1.6 billion kroner, from !J 
billion kroner in 1988. h said loan 
losses were expected to decline in 
the fourth quarter and forecast an 
unquantified net profit for 1989 as 
a whole. 

Bergen, which also had losses on 
loans of more than 1 billion kroner 
in 1988, forecast “substantially bei- 
ier” earnings for the full year", 

Norway's oil- based economy slid 
into recession in ihe last two years 
as oil prices fell. The banks, which 
had lent rreely during the oil-boom 
years, faced a record level of corpo- 
rate bankruptcies and defaults. 

Sources said the financial condi- 
tion of the combined entity would 
make it difficult for the combined 
bank to raise capital, in accordance 
with Bank for International Settle- 


ments rules. In the summer. Chris- 
tiania Bank raised 740 million kro- 
ner. chiefly to meet the BIS 
standard. 

Bankers suggested that Den 
norske would have to raise a', least 
as much as Christiania some time 
soon, while facing an unclear earn- 
ings outlook and probable in- 
creases in costs. 

Christiania Bank's Mr. Haga 
said he did nor think the shift in 
politicians' attitudes had anything 
to do with Norway's recent elec- 
tion. which will result in the forma- 
tion of a non-SocialisL government. 

Mr. Haga said the major chal- 
lenges faced by Den norske Bank 
wiii be “to gel synergy effects and 
then to increase capital.” 

Noting that Bergen and DnC 
have similar structures, he suggest- 
ed that this would amplify their 
risks as well as their strengths. 

.Another possible impediment to 
the merger, said a banking execu- 
tive, is computerization. “Bergen 
Bank has its own computer center 
in Bergen, while DnC snares com- 
puter facilities with Christiania 
Bank.” the banker said. “These two 
sv stems will have to be made one." 


This banker said that the merger 
would require “lots of invest- 
ment” and probably could not be 
delayed in order to integrate the 
DnC side into Bergen Bank's ex- 
isting links with Scandinavian 
B ankin g Partners. 

The partnership, among Bergen, 
Sweden's Skandinaviska Enskilda 
Banken and Union Bank of Fin- 
land. is based on the integration of 
the banks’ electronic networks for 
payments and other transfers for 
Nordic businesses. 

■ Norsk to Buy Saga Stake 

Norsk Hydro A/S has agreed to 
buy Den norske Creditbank’s stake 
of about 9 percent in Saga Petro- 
leum A/S. Reuters reported from 
Oslo. 

The transaction will lift Norsk 
Hydro's shareholding in the oil ex- 
plorer and producer to about 11 
percent. Norsk said, adding that it 
is conditional on DnCs earlier 
agreement to sell its Saga stake to 
Total Compagnie Franqaise not go- 
ing through. Saga had strongly re- 
sisted an increased shareholding by 
the French concern. 


Inflation 

Pounds 

Britain 

Controlling Prices 
By Raising Rates 
Threatens Growth 

By Warren Getler 

Iniernutumil Herald Tribune 
LONDON — A one-point in- 
crease Thursday in official British 
interest rates, now 15 percent, re- 
flects an acute inflationary prob- 
lem in the country’s economy and 
poses a stiff public-rd ations dial- 


Japanese Banks 
Raise Sights to 
Middle Market 
In United States 


By Michael Quint 

( VfH- Vnrfc Tima Senscr 

NEW YORK. — Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank 
LuL, the world's largest bank, is not trying 
to catch the fancy of U.S. consumers, as 
have Toyota Motor Co. or Sony Coro. It will 
settle for dose relationships with about 
10,000 corporate treasurers. 

When Dai-Ichi Kangyo agreed to invest 
$1.4 billion in Manufacturers Hanover 
Corp. last month, it underscored how attrac- 
tive the American banking market has be- 
come to Ihe Japanese. 

After years of laboring quietly in the 
Uni led States, buying a few medium-sized 
banks in California and arranging low-prof- 
it loans to large businesses, Japanese bank- 
ers have been raising their sights lately to 
take aim at the so-called middle market, the 
most profitable sector. 

The deal with Manufacturers Hanover, 
for instance, will give Dai-Ichi a 60 percent 
share of CIT Group Holdings Ino, a finance 
company rWth 50 U.S. offices. Besides faav- 
ing p rojected profit of 5 1 35 million this year. 
CIT is an ideal network for entrfe to medi- 
um-sized companies. 

“Expanding in the UJS. is of primary 
importance to us," said Yuko Oana, a senior 
managing director at Dai-Ichi who orches- 
trated the deal with Manufacturers Hano- 
ver. 

Through its New York branch and offices 
in Los Angeles, Chicago and Atlanta. Dai- 
Ichi already has more than $29 billion of 


While Japanese banks are 
dramatically increasing the size 
of their US. operations . . . 

Foreign banks with the largest U.S. presence at year-end 1988. 


Bank of Tokyo 
Mitsubishi Bank 
Fuji Bank Limited 
Dai-Ichi Kangyof 
Sanwa Bank 

Industrial Bank 
of Japan 

Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank 

Sumitomo Bank 

National Westminster 
Bank 

Bank of Montreal 


’ Includes afl assets of U.S. branches and agencies as well as all assets of 
subsidiary U.S. banks. 

f Does not Include Dai-Ichi Kangyo's proposed purchase from Manufacturers 
Hanover of a corwoikng interest in the CIT Group. Source: Federal Reserve 


U.S. Assets* 

Percent 

Home 

(In billions 

Change from 

Country 

of dollars) 

Previous Year 

Japan 

S44.2 

54.0“c 

Japan 

32.7 

0.3 

Japan 

31.1 

15.2 

Japan 

30.6 

31.3 

Japan 

28.6 

38.5 

Japan 

28.7 

31.7 

Hong Kong 

25.4 

1.2 

Japan 

22.2 

16.2 

Britain 

21.7 

40.9 

Canada 

17.9 

0.0 


. . . They have yet 
to match IKS. banks’ . 
return on assets 

B Four largest Japanese- 
owned banks in California 

Three largest American- 
owned banks in California 
(Excluding Bank of America, 
whose Latin American loans 
make it atypical} 

1.5% 



— 0.0 


* Tne weak performance of American- 
ownad banks was due to the write-down 
at leans to Latin America, 
f First quarter 

■ Source; Shestmnoft Bank Quarterly 


assets in the United States, a level that 
would put it among the 20 largest American 
banking companies. 

The U.S. market is particularly attractive. 
Mr. Oana said, because it produces higher 
profits than those to which Japanese banks 
are accustomed. 

“The Japanese banks were slower than 
others to expand overseas, but they are 


clearly making up for lost time," said Thom- 
as H. Hanley, managing director at Salomon 
Brothers Inc. 

Flush with fresh capital from a series of 
equity offerings and readily able to raise 
more capital at a lower cost than foreign 
competitors, “the Japanese banks have a 
real competitive advantage," Mr. Hanley 
said. 


The New York Tunes 

Future alliances on the magnitude of the 
recently announced merger of Mitsui Bank 
and Tiiyo Kobe Bank, creating ihe world’s 
second-largest bank, will not be limited to 
Japan, he added. 

As might be expected, the prospect of 
more competition from Japan's banking be- 

See BANKS, Page 17 


Sense for the government. 

Worse, some analysts said, it 
could tip Britain into a recession. “I 
think it’s now a strong likelihood 
that the LLK. economy will enter a 
recession in 1990, with unemploy- 
ment going up in the second half of 
next year," predicted Brendan 
Brown, head of research at the 
London-based Mitsubishi Finance 
International. 

British base rales are at the high- 
est level since November 1981 and 
double the 7J percent of May 1988. 
A succession of rate increases over 
the past 17 months has intensified 
the pain for an important segment 
of electoral support for Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher: the home- 
owning middle class, which faces 
rising mortgage payments. 

For weeks, Mrs. Thatcher and 
the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Nigel Lawson, have been attempt- 
ing to bolster the sagging pound — 
and thus forestall the importation 
of inflation — through massive in- 
tervention in currency markets. 

But Thursday’s one-point in- 
crease in the Lombard and dis- 
count rates by the West German 
Bundesbank blew a hole in the 
floor British officials were seeking 
to create for the pound. 

The Treasury, in a brief state- 
ment explaining the rate rise fol- 
lowing the Bundesbank move, said, 
’This reflects a general concern to 
lake no risks with inflation.” 

Later Mr. Lawson said in a radio 
interview, “Although inflation is 
now headed downwards, it still 
needs to get down a great deal 
further. I believe it is necessary to 
err on the side of caution to get 
inflation under control." 

He also said be could not guar- 
antee rates would not go higher. 

Mrs. Thatcher has said the de- 
feat of inflation is her top domestic 
priority. The British economy faces 
inflationary pressure from a tight 
labor market, generous pubh’c-sec- 
tor pay raises, a weakening curren- 
cy and resilient consumer demand 
for imports that is largely financed 
by borrowing. 

With annual retail-price infla- 
tion running at an uncomfortably 
steep 73 percent in August, albat 
down from a peak of 83 percent in 
May and June, Mrs. Thatcher has 
See POUND, Page 17 


Communists Hurl Eggs 
At Disney Executives 


By Mitchell Martin 

International Herald Tribune 


Mr. Eisner said he was unfamil- 
iar with the issues involved in the 


PARIS — Communist prates- protest and added they “may be 
tors, showing no respect for capi- worthy." Bm he added that the 
talist icons, hurled e ggs , flour and project in Mame-la-ValMse, about 


tomato sauce at the Wall Disney 32 kilometers (20 miles) east of Par- 
Co. c hairman Michael D. Eisner is, “should benefit Europe." He 


and other company representatives 
at the launch Thursday of stock in 
the Euro Disneyland theme park. 
As Mr. Eisner and Robert Fitz- 


esematives said there would be 6,000 jobs cre- 
of stock in ated to build the park, then 12,000 
eme Dark, to run iL 


Mr. Eisner said he was surprised 


pamci, chairman of Euro Disney- aV ^ protest and that it was “the 
land SA, prcparedto announccthat first tithe I have ever been on that 
SfOTi of the park s stodtto ^ d a demonstration." He add- 

damn young communists pdted v 

them with the food items. Some pro- The Disney chid also said, “1 
testers were wearing Disney masks, think these people will eventually 
while Mr. Eisner and Mr. Fitzpai- become bankers, lawyers and other 
rick were escorted to the affair by professionals and relate to their 





• * . .. 




people in costumes of the compa- children as they walk down Main 
n/scan^ characters. Sweet at Euro DimejJuid just wm hold 49 percent of the equity in 

The Disney executives said the wlujt they did at the Bourse in ^ which ^ l0 ppen in 

protest seemed aimed more at the 1989. 1992, while a bank consortium will 

^ renc k govemmenttiian at the Disney plans to raise 6.12 billion have a fractional interest 
company or us n^ly $3 billion francs for &e 200 hectare (500 Mr. Fitzpatrick said the stock 
theme pant. They knew there wm through the sale of 85.88 will be offered in minimum lots of 

going to be cameras available, Mr. ^ni nn shares. ’Hie company itself 10. it is the first time individual 
Eisner said. I think they deaded 

A leafietcanyi^^swtOTent by ^ k INTERNATIONAL 

Jacques Perreux, Communist ■ s prg - 

Youth general secretary, scorned I 

“tbe disgusting sub-culture of Dal- Ir 1 I | 1 

las and Company,” Agence Wf. ■ A M ■ M 

France-Presse reported. 

Published Kith TV lork Tin,^ and V 

, Edited in Pari s TUESDAY. JUNE IO^mT 

stead be spent on bnflding schools, — .. . — ^ 

helping the unemployed and crcai- f f I < ?• 

ingjobs. _ *. v 

Disney, based in Burbank, Cali- ' ~w*-: 

/orala, does not have an interest in TTT~1 k TkTI^T/^ 

the Dallas television show. UL \ I 1 1 !\!fl . 


~~ GtBo Ln.-nJ ntn Vf=^ F .-xxrlsr.* | 

Demonstrators dressed as Donald Duck and Goofy protest Thurs- ; 
day at the Paris Bourse against the Euro Disneyland park.; 


1 992, while a bank consortium will 
Disney plans to raise 6.12 billion have a fractional interest 
francs (ot the 200 hectare (500 Mr. Fitzpatrick said the stock 
acre) park through the sale of 85.88 will be offered in minimum lots of 
million shares. Ihe company itself 10. It is the first time individual 
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investors can own equity in a Dis- 
ney theme park. 

On Wednesday, the European In- 
vestment Bonk said it was giving the 
project a 135 billion franc loon as 
pan of a commercial credit package 
estimated ai 7 billion francs. 
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HEADING 

FOR NORTH AMERICA? 

You Can Now Receive Same-Day Delivery of 
The Global Newspaper in Key American Cities. 

To subscribe call us toll-free in the U.S.: 

1 - 800 - 8822884 . 

(In New York, call: 212-7523890.) 

Or write: International Herald Tribune, 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Or Telex: 4271 75, Or Fax: 21 2-755*8785. 


ON 

OCTOBER 2nd, 
ONE OF THE MOST 
SIGNIFICANT 
LEGAL HAPPENINGS 
IN CANADA 
WAS SETTLED 
OUT OF COURT. 

Two of Canada's leading law firms, Fasken & Calvin and 
Campbell, Godfrey & Lewtas, agreed to combine their 
complementary strengths to form Fasken Campbell Godfrey. 

With access to an even greats: depth and diversity of resources, 
the new firm underlines its commitment to provide clients 
with the highest level of professional counsel and services. 

The lawyers and staff of Fasken Campbell Godfrey are 
enthusiastic about their new firm, their new colleagues and 
the combined experience and expertise which they can offer 
to better serve their Canadian and iniemariona] clients. 

The merger is effective November J, 1989. 

Fasken Campbell Godfrey 

BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
TORONTO CANADA 
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_ 17 321 29 21 2014 - W 2794 219b 

2*> U 15 74 1CW 16 14W + W 92 81 

40 24 10 2110 SOW 30 30ft- ft MW 21ft 


iU4i^ 


as 


E33 


** r— "V; 


U 

u 

iu 

4 
4J 

1J 14 MTS 60» 
64— 50 9ft 

U - 389 10* 
205 7ft 
653 42W 
20 Uft 
29 4ft 
6703 18ft 
916 T5W 
437 34ft 
448 TW 
22 Sift 
1647 STW 
1104 59W 
2910 10ft 
985 MW 

tow 


100 

20 

JB 

49 

02 

20 

308 

80 

I0So 

90 


elk 

MB 

51 

M 

10 

ia 

110 

02a 270 

00b 20 

JO 

40 



•tto. 

40 

10IP 

El 


2W ft 
3094 20ft 
Cft 
35* 27 
15ft 994 
Oft 4* 
3ft 1ft 
1W ’Vb 
2W We 
52ft 48 
ZIW M 
20ft 13W 
281k 



as 




AS 

4 

10 

n 

5L2 


10 

23 

20 

33 

10 

44 

10 

M 

23 

14 

20 

15 

2 J 

7 




50 43 JRvr pi 19 73 _ 48 46ft 44U 44ft + W 49 M 

50ft 44ft JRvr Of 340 74 — 347 47 47 + U 40ft 43 ft 

121k tw Jomswv 48 3 17 251 9ft fft 99k — ft 3Mb 291k 

42ft 299k JctfPI 144 13 U 482 4194 41W 41ft - 459b 

89 77 JerC pf 741 94 _ zlOO «7ft 17ft «7ft + W Z7ft 

34ft 21* JerC m 2.11 94 - 8 23ft lift 21ft _ 5814 

54 40b, JohnJn i U6 2.1 18 9123u 56ft 55* 55* - * 14W 

44* 21* JohnCn l.U 14 13 2310 35* 35* 3SW + W 37ft 

I4W 10ft John in s 401 43 I 30 lift It* tl* + U 401k 

32ft 27 Joroen 140 15 11 I 38ft 28ft 28ft + ft 44 

21 171k Josfen 44 23 B 641 27ft 24W 2714 — ft 429k 

n ibKHca _ _ 99 l* lft lft _ 25* 

15ft 5 KM pfA _ _ 463 49b AW A* _ 88 

24ft 17 KLM 
44* 32* K man 


372 
762 
zlOO 
375 22* 2214 
199 45* 47* 
54 67* 67* 


1ft I* - 
AW 6* _ 


144 43 ID 0738 19* 


1104 24ft 24* MW _ 


25* Uft KN Eift 140 4J - 36 34* MW 24*- * 


37 

m 

18ft 

35 35* 

31ft 31ft 
7* 7ft 
S3 51ft 
14* 14* 
19* 19* 
24ft 241k 
12ft 12* 
9* 9* 
43ft 44 
9 * 9 * 


22ft & KonPtp n 
5ft 7 Kernel) 
94ft 57 Kaneb pi 


1 22 

- 4395 5* 

_ ZlOO 85 


22 22 _ 43* 29U 

5* 5W + W 15ft I0W 
IS 85 - ft 14* 7* 


35* Bft KCIVPL 254 74 12 494 33* 33* 33ft - b 


531k 31ft KCSou 
34ft 19 KanGE 


141 2.1 — 312 52* 521b 52* _ 

140 7.1 ID 404 22* 22* 22* - ft 


858 40ft 39* 
43} 25ft 25* 
134 95ft 55ft 
13* 
34* 34V. 
39ft 39 

42 

a 
22* 

78 
141b 
10 
12 

43 
14ft 
12 * 

39 
22W 


25* 21* KimsPL 174 74 II 140 Mft 24M Mft - lb 


24ft 15* Katvln 
44 40* Katy pf 

21 7 KnufBH 

24* 10* KOVJW 9 
lift 57* Keftaoa 
35* 33 Kflhed 
49ft 22* Kemoer 
irk id 


196 25ft 24* 25* + ft 
W 44* 44* 44* +3 , 


40o 14 W 1432a 21* 21 


» 134 19ft IS* 18*- ft 


142 24 19 2068 74* 73ft 73* - ft *3 

40 24 10 44 30ft 29* 29ft- ft f 27ft 


9 lOVSu 51* 49ft 51W + 2W 


140 124 _ 192 10ft 10ft 10ft + ft 


10ft 8* KitielGv 148 105 - 213 99 

12ft M* KimiMI n Me OS - 316 11 


Oft fft- ft 
I0W II + ft 


Uft 10* KntoM n Jle 44 - 309 lift II* lift + ft 
12* 11* KmpSI n 47+ 14 _ 71 IIW lift lift _ 


37* 38ft Ken ml 
Bft 17ft KVUMI 
14* I KerrGt 


1.16 14 U 

140 74 9 

44 U - 


223 19ft 19* 19ft 


75* 44* GA 
154 119ft GE 
5ft 3* GE 
Sft 1* GF 
45* 42ft GT 
48* 33ft GT 
28ft 25ft GT 
15* O* GT 
14* 

14* 

4ft 


12* 13 + W 

21 21 

49 49 -ft I 
29 29 - U , 


14* I KerrGI 44 34 - 24 U 12* 13 + * 

22ft 14ft KerO pf 140 8.1 - 421 21 21 

51* 34* KerrMe 142 24 U 1130 49* 49 49 -ft I 

29* 19ft Keycp 148 *4 9 BS 29V. 29 29 - U 

Uft f* KersCo _ _ 3 IIW Uft 13* _ 

19W 13* Kerim i J4 U II 360 It* 10* 18* _ 

49ft 56 KlmbCI 260 10 U 994 Mft 68 68ft - * 

IS* 22* KnaWtd _ 13 343 35ft 35 2S* + b 

12ft 0* KBAwt 145eT7.9 - 74 9* 9* 9* -ft 

50* 40ft KnohtR 142 22 13 747 54* S3W 54* - ft 

T7ft 11* Kfioao 40 14 M 51 15* 19* 15W _ 

28ft 24 U Koaer 200 114 B7 238251k 24* 25 - U 

25* 13* Kolmor 42 2a U 2562 15* 15 I9W+* 

4iw a Koran 24le 54 _ 691 41V. 41* 


24 u Koaer 
13* Kolmor 


UW I6W Uft 
7* 8 

S2W 53W + * 
Mft Mft - ft 
9W 9*- ft 
39* 39ft- Ik 
26M 26ft — ft 
+ ft 

44 lift 17* 17W - * 

99 n* Mft 10ft 

107 26ft UU 26* 

098 25ft 24* 25 + ft 

55* 54* 54* — W 

33* 32* 33W+ W 

48 <7* 48 - ft 

43* 43ft _ 
4ft 4* — Ik 
aft 3i + * 
51 - ft 
56ft 54ft 


25* 13* Kolmor 
43ft a Korea 
19* 7ft Kroger 
Uft 7* Kuhim 
97ft 70ft Kvocer 
21ft 14* Kvror 


UW + * , 
41* _ i 


_ _ 15T2 10W 1BW MW - ft 


■4H 20 _ 121 15ft 




1 3 


£ 


_ 28? u im in-* 

10 5» 28ft 27* a 



a 

3J 


M 

E2 


so 

10 


220 

El 

1 

100 

L2 

Bf 

175 

8 3 

tl 

500 

85 


.94 

1J 


n 

20 


.16 

20 


2a 

5L2 

! 

106 

14 

ir 

ia 

30 


la 

30 

s 

1X0 

1.9 


100 

20 

pf 

2J0 

»J 

pf 

207 

9J 

pf 

300 

KL7 


ESA 

90 

pf 

2JS 

IOS 

pr 

7.72 

93 


121 ISft 15 15* + * Bft 

14 75* 75 75ft + ft 23 

74 15* 15 15ft + ft 47ft 

| 47* 

I 77* 

■B 42* 41* 43 — ft 79* 
160 9* 9VJ 9*- ft 25* 

15 13* UW Oft Bft 

143 3ft 3* 3ft _ 90ft 

00 7* 7ft 7* + ft M* 

173 1* 1* 1* 93ft 

U 15* 15* 15* + ft 371k 

16 3* 3« 3* - Mft 

9 2ft 3* 2ft + ft 40ft 

58 I* lft lft - ft 9* 

ti ft s* n — 7* 

32 171k U 17* + ft 21ft 

94 0* Oft Oft- ft X* 

37 20* 20ft 20ft + ft UW 

34 30ft 30ft 30ft - Mft 

121 19 10* IS* _ lift 

IIS Mft 99b 10ft + ft 10* 


97ft 70* Kvocer 34 r J 33 14 75*75 75V) + ft 23 

21ft 14* Knor M S3 16 74 15* 15 15ft + ft 47ft 

1 L .. ■■■ . .J 77* 

46* 5* LA Gr S _ 15 24ES 42* 41* 42 — ft 79* 

II* 0* LAC .12 — — 360 9* fft 9ft — ft 25* 

Iff* Mft LN Ho 1ASC1I9 _ 15 13* 13* U* _ 80ft 

5* 3* LLE Rv 42 b Jk — 143 3ft 3* 3ft -90ft 

12* 6* LSI Lo _U9B7W7ft7*+U 84ft 

2* 1* vILTV __ 573 1* 1* 1* _ 93* 

18 15 vILTV pf — — M 159b 15W 15ft + b. 37U 

4* 3 vILTV pfS - - 16 3* 3U 3* - Mft 

3* 2* vILTV pfO - - 9 2ft 3* 2ft + ft 48* 

3ft lft LVI Gg _ _ 158 I* Ilk I* - ft 9* 

I7*7LVIpt _-12B*S*(* - 7* 

!8ft 12-b LOumr _ 47 212 17* T7 17* + ft 21* 

13* 8* LOuMl 200 ZL5 — 94 BW Bft 8ft — ft 30* 

23U. 15* LnZ Boy 56 27 M 372B*20ft20ft+ft 15W 

33 a LodGs U 73 II 34 30V) 30* 30ft _ 18ft 

aft 15ft LafQrae M 21 9 121 19 11* 18* _ lift 

20ft 8* Lomses - 6 KT15 M* 99b 10ft + * 10* 

18ft 13ft LndBnc JO 45 8 B 17* 17* 17* + ft 30* 

35* 23ft LandnE Be J 19 444 27ft 27* 27ft + ft Aft 

IIW 10* LOwtln 53 40 IS 491 Oft U 13 — ft Bft 

l«ft 15* Learn I .HUM IS 17ft 16* 16* - * 25 

34* 24* LeeEnl M 21 IT 39 22* 32ft 32* +14 40 

14* 10* LeoMa 01 10 17 324 IM 15* 15ft + ft 30W 

14* 22* LeaPkxt 74 20 1* 114 33* 33* 33* + ft 24* 

14* 11* LMvnn ljle 90 - 367 Mft M 14ft _ 41* 

Aft 3 LelturT --1B6 4W4W4W+W 44 

25U Uft LellT pf 205 107 _ UD 27 2121 _ 25* 

23* 17* Lennar 04 1.1 I 3*2 21* 21 21* + * IS* 

Uft 7* Leal Fay -11 IM 11 15* 14 + ft 34* 

20W T2 LeucNfl - 13 530 20 20 + ft Uft 

8W 6* LCtyAS .flellJ - 1290 8* Bft 8* - ft 38* 

40ft 32Vj LfctvCp BE IB 2 Bft 38ft 38ft - ft M* 

24* 15* Lfelme l .11 to m m 18W- ft 49 

11* 8* Uaaef 04a 50 11 319 10* IB* TO* - * 39ft 

44* 42* Ullv 5 105 2.1 22 7405*1 44 44* 65 + W 44 

55ft 23* Lilly erf - - Will 58 55 55* + * 37* 

39* Jlft Urn Med 02 J 23 4017 39* 38ft 38*— ft T7» 

UU lift LncNtC 3ta 40 — IU M 14 U - ft 16* 

57* 42* LMCNH 2M 40 79 260 57* 54* 57 — ft S3 

26ft 23* LJncPI 208a tl - SB 25ft 24 + ft 21* 

91 68ft Litton - 13 900 93* 91 92* + 1ft 18ft 

54* 38* Locktld 1 JO 37 5 1966 49W 4W 49ft — ft 47* 

51 29* Loctlta 1.12 20 16 111 48* 48 48* - ft 41* 

131ft 73ft Loews 108 J II 2301UI14 131ft 133* + 1* 23* 

24* 20* Log Icon 06 10 II 78 24* 23* 24ft + W 5ft 

10* 1* vILOmF J3f _ _ 2STI 1* IW I* - I* 

20ft IIW LomNM 2.14 170 4 314 12* 17* 12ft - * 29W 

20* Uft LomoM 2.14 120 8 184 10* M 18 - ft 18ft 




14ft 7* LesIFay 
20ft 12 LeucNfl 
Bft 6* L&tyAS .Vie 1 IX 
40ft 32ft LJMvCp JO El 
24* 15* Lfehne s 
11* 8ft Llaoet 04a 50 
44* 42* Ullv % 105 2.1 

55ft 23* Lilly Wt _ 

29* 21* Limited 02 J 
UU lift LncNtC 06a 40 
57* 42* LlncNfl 2 M 40 
26ft 23* LJncPI 2080 U 
18 68ft Utton 
54* 30* Locktld 1J0 37 
51 29* Loctlte 1.12 20 

131ft 73ft Loews 100 J 
24W 20ft Log kon 06 10 

18* 1* vILomF 03t _ 

2D* 11* LomNM 2.14 170 
20* Uft LomoM 114 120 


V ■ . 1 


13* 10 LmMF n 106 110 _ 49 II 




37 27* LnStar 100 LI 

19 lift LI LCD 100 54 - 1446 IB* 18ft low - 65 

74ft 44ft LIL pfB LOO 100 _ Z200 © 47 47 + ft 73 

44 41 LIL PfE 405 M0 - z200 41* 41* 41* - * 17* 

1 17ft 75* LIL ptJ 0.12 100 _ zSD 77 77 77 - ■ 

118ft 76* LIL pfK 8J0 180 - zlOO 78* 78* 78* - 32ft 

44 26 LIL PfX ISO 120 _ SU 27* 27ft 27ft _ 5ft 


an iw i* iw 

314 12* 17* lift — * 
184 10* M IS — ft 
49 II KRk MW 


100 LI U 129 31* 31* 31* - * 


44 26 LIL PfX ISO 120 _ SU 27* 27ft 27ft _ 

44* 24 LIL pfV 150 13.1 — 59 27* Kb 26* + ft 


12 449 23* 23ft ZBk 
79 21 15* 15ft 15* + ft 


J2 

Ef 

104 

10 

a 

10 

a 

L2 

a 

3 

800 

1E4 

IJ2 

El 

XO 

02 

1.V8 

13 

a 

30 

u 

18 


48* 26ft LIL pfU 405 140 - 698 24* 26* 26W- ft i 
43* 25* LIL PfT 301 120 - 505 26ft 26* 26ft + ft 


m 




**3? 


M 

n* o* 

44 32* 

35* 34ft 
12ft 4* 
1SW 7ft 
25ft 21* 
SU 




M) 

3u 32ft 
BOu 42ft 
Uft 
177 Uft 
1465 19ft 
U0 U 
594 45ft 
7722 41 
121 24 
39 72* 
1496 35ft 
204 
118 


MW' jlj 

aft Mw-y 
24 106 

7ft 0 -.2 
32 3»b02 

41ft 42* +3 

u* uu-3 
13* 15ft 
IIW »ft 
MW 14 ■ 


2HL+r 

asftrr* 

wt*. 

27ft *- 


32W.+WV 

■'©SC 

SU 

■ +.B 

24W-W- 

41»-m 


Floating-1 


Dollars 



35 21* UL pfP 243 100 — 36 23* 23* 23* + * 
45ft 33* LongDr .94 El 16 243u 44 45 45* _ 


82* 61* Lang Ft) 2X00 19 JO 148 71ft 70 70 - lft 

37ft 30ft Loral 00 23 M 719 35 Mft 34* - ft 

17ft UW LoGenl 71 42 _ fu 17* 17* 17* + W 
43* 30* Lot and 10OE4-I5B42 47* 4T* + ft 

42* M LoPoc 100 24 10 855U 42 ft 42U 42ft + * 

27* 25W LoPL Pf 114 117 - 4 27 27 27 - ft 

3W) 22 LouvG] 271 70 10 «6 tt* B 31 — ft 

32ft 19* Lewes 48 10 17 233 32ft 32 32ft 

45* 34 Luanl 104 13 11 4197 41* 40* 41 + * 

»* 22* Lutivs 44 23 16 — 

31 23* Lulcani la Ef ■ 


44 23 16 TS9 

ia if ■ 84 


9 50 38ft 37* 37ft- ft 
W 105 17 17ft - ft 


33ft a Lyondl n la 7.9 - 14B 20ft a 


a 73 Uft 13* I3W — ft 
_ 993 15 IA 14ft- ft 


5ft 5* - 


- 20 71* 21* 21* + ft 

_ 84V 4* 4* 4ft + ft 


35 14 173 6W 
- - 234 5* 
10 17 Z70u 31 


25ft 25* _ 17* 

30W 11 + W 6SW : 

a a* + ft un 
28* ' 

6* 

4* Oft 7 

m m - uft 
27* 31 + 3ft Bft 


34 31 15* 15ft 15ft + ft 

16 10213D 44* 63* 41* — ft 


40 10 12 Z70u 31 27* 31 4 3ft Bft 1 

.00 10 25 2241 60* 46ft 57* + ft 26W i 

1J7 L9 8 212 22* 22ft 22* _ 14ft 1 


200 83 S3 13+1 
95 33ft 33H 33*+ ft 
757 9 6* Bft 


13 4Q04 Mft 39ft 60ft ♦ * 
W 77 If* 17* lift + ft 


101 19 

ia sj 

JO 10 
108 72 
OE prF 275 US 
□etc pr EB 94 
Dexter JO U 

.24 j 

04 U 
200 330 
44 10 


11Z8B76 19 
• 11328 81 
8 79 14 

-as 


18ft IS* _ 
78* 78ft + 4ft 

Oft 13ft + ft 
5 5 


71 15Z1 35ft 34* 3m - W 
11 153 27 Mft 26ft- ft 


_ 78 38* 38 38* + * 

- 2474 23* Bft 23* + ft 

3 26W 34ft 26ft — * 

_ 2 24* 24* 34* 


17 3897 23ft 22* 93 -ft 
31 41 34ft 26* 34* - ft 


19 153 35ft 
33 n Bft 
7 521 MW 
-am 


3 5* 3SW — ft 
8ft 8ft- ft 
24 24 

5ft 5*- ft 


15 SB 40ft 3Mb 39* - 

17 1057 21* 20* 2Dft- ft 


11 4878 71* 89* 91* + 1* 
19 828 78* 78ft 70* + ft 


U 339 14ft Mft 14* - ft 
B 6404 127* Q5ft ITS* - * 
13 U58 34ft 32ft 32* -IV, 


II 34 5ft 5 5 - ft 

11 3412 43* 43* 43W+ * 


- S3 12W T2ft 12W + ft 
U M5 22* 22ft 22ft- * 


17 BT 45ft 45ft 45* - ft 
14 1274 35ft 25* 35*+ * 


7 sasfuiom m«w4ft- * 

- 1 hi 71ft 70ft 71ft +1 

13 314 38ft 37ft Bft 

8 3S2u 35W 34ft 34* + ft 

If 570 17ft I4W 14ft - * 

19 760 45* 45ft 45* - ft 

- 389 Sftd 3ft 3ft - ft 


M 10 14 
107 90 _ 
lJ4a U _ 
JO 10 16 
04 30 a 
a u i 
a .9 31 
Be 40 u 


251 u Mb 9* «b + * 

a 23ft Oft 23ft - * 

1W2 3Vr 3* 3ft - 

604 3ft 2* 7ft- * 

2458 39* 39 39 - * 

79 7ft 7* 7* - lb 

24 3DM 30 B 

B 15* ISft 15ft 

*5 91* 21 91 + * 

917 S* 20* 20* 

M3 17ft 17 17 - ft 

445 27ft 26* 77V* + ft 

175 40* 40 60 - W 


- - 307 W 

- - 2 2 * 

- - 63 2* 

102 48 II 186 21 

_ JJ JB 6* 

.138 1.1 _ 423 12 

103 JL7 — 2215 9 

ia IE8 _ 1726 9* 


06 70 _ TS8 10ft 10 


* ft - lb 

2* 2* + * I 70* ! 

2 2ft 
25* 31 + b 

6* 6W+ ft 

11* II* - 

8 * 9 - I 12* 

fft 9W - 12ft 


J4 94 _ 141 B* ■*•*+* 
l li 10 9* N 

ia 120 - 54 10 9* 10 + ft 

1.12 70 11 187 14* MW MW - M 

- - 670 22* 22ft 22ft - 

- - 133 lft lft lft 


A.. V »I 


9 1434 29* 29ft 29* 

U 184 13* Uft Uft - ft 


3934 17* I7W 17* _ 


.1% 10 _ 737 13* 13* Uft - ft 


rBrJ 

rBJ pf 1021 
rten 

rind a 
rtay 


558 6* tft 6W- ft 

7945 10 fft 9* 

5308 f* fft 9* 

C 4* 4* 4* 

M0I Mft 2» 24 + ft 

803 42ft 39* 41* + lft 

» a 22 ft 21 + ft 

3944 21 20* 21 + ft 


5* 5* + Vb 


•U 0 B SB 14* Mft 14* + ft 

128 70 4 735 43* 63ft 4SW- b 

Mfclia _ IB 62* Cft 42* + * 
4.190 100 - J7 40 BW BW— ft 

- _ 4B 9fl 9* 9* _ 


29W BW— ft 
9* 9* _ 


- - Ml IT* Uft 12* + ft 


762 37* 37W 37* 
418 25ft 25W 25* 


100 20 13 1605 37ft 37b 37*- ft 


374 »ft 25* » - * 

16 14* 14* 16* - V. 

148 34* 34 34W + * 

30 10* 10 10 

US 31* 31W 31ft + ft 

63 18* 10ft 18ft - % 

JO! M* 13* 13* — * 

507 23* 22Vb ZIft + ft 

1184 43* At* 61* “ * 

42 31ft 31* 31* 

28 31* 31* 31* + ft 

349 27* 28* 29* + ft 

296u 13* -*• «*■ 


- 17 41 J 

06 10 2* 2415 35 

1.15 120 8 20 V*. 

- 8 89 18* 

04 0 m 1441 37* 


2 2 2 - 
35 34* 34*- ft 

f*d fft 9b- b 
18* 18ft 18ft- ft 
37* 37 37*+ ft 


Wt 


2SD 30 19 1479 75* 75*75*-* 


t -7 ! ® " 17WT7ft+ft 

ia U a 522 52* 52ft 53* _ 

.5 14 27ft 24* 27ft + * 

3X0 123 - 5* n 30b 31 

JO 9J - la 9 8* 9 

s « -2 ,UH TRW,<3 -t 

T.UeHU U H UW Mft M* Z 

- - 49S3u 10ft fft 9* + ft 

400 100 36 40 39* 40 + * 
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= -Xij'.ac 

^ ■ 1 WIT Ta 
Sf *1 ’Bt ‘T-B 
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BUSEVKS S BRIEFS 

Vainness Lilts Profit 34.4% in Half 


T pe!B&; fa £1.27 billion. 


“lofe 


British Steel Buys 
Metal Distributor 

h™’" 1 accurate processing and product 

LONDON — British Steel PLC quality, analysts saw- 
said Thursday it has agreed to ac- British Sled said that in recent 
quire C. Walker & Sons (Holdings) years Walker has bought about 80 
Lid, a British family-owned steel percent of its steel production, 
concern, for £330 million ($529.4 Analysis* initial reaction to the 
million). British Steel acquisi lion was gener- 

C. Walker is the largest steel dis- ally favorable, 
tributor in Britain and British "It’s a very good deal for them," 

steel’s hugest single customer. said John Graham, an analyst ai 

n ■ L ni t ■ • < _ nr.i • • 


'arrangements set up m 1988 >U,UUWD concern, for £330 million ($529.4 Analysts initial reaction to the 

■vlfcB bstt-jett results reflected a £30 million profit from its hnUmo n ^} British Steel acquisition was gencr- 

■tyto MoKHaaessy Louis Vuitton. P om its holding in C. Walker is the largest steel dis- ally favorable. 

■ -y. n . tributor in Britain and British "It’s a very good deal for them." 

LHHrOStS 61% IllCTTOfcA in PmKf sied»gcs* single customer. said John Graham, an analyst at 

V AIWJTCdSe Ul r rout British Sled said m a statement Warbun* Securities. 

- FABgtRcotersj—LVJfflMoetHennessy Louis Vuitton, the French that the acquisition win strengthen Mr. Graham said the move 

]n*ttQ^gDOds COTCOT, on Thursday announced a 61 percent increase in I 15 ^ omes ^ c ®aric« position and would reinforce British Steel’s do- 

^ “® 10n “ ancs ^^* for the first si* months un P rovc quality of its earnings mestic market share, which is gen- 

’ofl989< and its service to customers. erallv higher than those of its Euro- 

^Thfrprwtr up from 634 million francs a year earlier, came on a 16 Walker distributes and processes peart competitors. 

*■*“ .?“*• to 8 02 billion Francs. The luggage and spirits s,eel P roducts ttui&ng from plates Mr. Graham noted that British 

dMaaos had gams of about 50 percent each in operating profit, while seaion A 10 stri P ^ products Steel has about 62 percent of the 

.wincswere up 34 percent and beauty products up 29 perc en t. sl ^ I1 * CSJ ». slce {- In addition to British steel products market com- 

l- ^BaiMa Amanlt, the LVMH c h ai rm an, forecast in June that earnings ,ts stockholding division, it has in- pared with the 50 pcrceal held by 

Aukiiljl iinrai^ Vl m n ii ■ ■ t t MIA ^ Vorsele in iba _1__ ur ^ ■ 


that the acquisition will strengthen 
its domestic market position and 


Mr. Graham said the move 
would reinforce British Steel’s do- 


improve the quality of its earnings mestic market share, which is gen- 
and its service to customers. erallv higher than those of its Euro- 

Walker distributes and processes pean competitors. 


*»£S!! French Group Buys U.S. Dairy Firm 

c 10 hp ... ‘ ninTA/ioi , — .... • 


and stainless steel. In addition to 
its stockholding division, it has in- 
terests in the manufacture of alu- 
minum-coated steel sheet products 
and guide rails for lifts. 


British steel products market com- 
pared with the 50 percent held by 
West German firms in their home 
market. 

Walker has grown both internal- 
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9*6 . (b Tmodb J6 n.i - 144* 

■10V |b TtataVI n 07* J _ 378 

C2V 46V TennoD 304 4J 21 1823 

.971a 93 Tenc nr 758 7 J _ a 

. MV MV Ttrtfyn - 1® 519 

. I4V Bb Ttsora - - 8* 

25V 17b T#*qr ta 116 - _ 1 

56V 43b Texaco XOOa 5J 11 4X71 


US II J - 240 BV 0*6 BV— V 

J6 11.1 - 1448 BV IV 8V — V I 

J7# J _ 378 W m 10 _| 

3J4 4J 21 um *1*6 61V 61V + V 

758 72 - 22 95V 95V 95V + b 

_ 1® 519 T3V 12 OV + V 


T3V 12 OV + V 
10b MV 18b 
UV 18V 18V- V I 


116 - _ 3 UV UV 18V- V 

XOOa 5J 11 4321 $lb 5146 51V 

50V 49 Tee taC - - 288 49V 49V 47V _ 

36% 2fb Teelnd J0D 3A - 36 31V 31^ 31b - b 

46V 34 V Twins! J2 IJ 9 lilt 38% 3gf 3BJ6 + b 

SIV 30 TePaC 58 1.1 40 6 34% 36b 36% + V 

34 Z7V TWUfU 192 9.1 I 1379 S Th 31% BV _ 

12V Sb Twfl - 9 162 WV J0V 10*6- V 

IM 9% Texfl PfB - - 38 Wb 9b 9b - 

29V 23 Tcodron IJD U 9 497 27b 3% » + J 

63V 58 TOKfr Of Ui X5 - 2 40 “ . + ’!? 

51V 41 T%rtT pl 150 19 - 2 «b Ub «b - b 

.'9V 7b Thai* - 18 10 lb IV 8U + V ! 

24V 11*6 Thai 29# 1.2 - IBM 2SV MV Mb - V 
37% UV ThrmEI - JD 563 37V, 37 J7-V 


3b IV Unit __ 421 3b 3 3V-V 

BV 12V UAM 24 U 33 241 30 19V 20 

19% 12V U Brand 20 12 M 409 Mb MV MV - V 

32b av uitium 222 7J s 3to 31% sib n% + v 

23b M UIIV pr 220 100 - ,1958 BV 22 22 — I 

VSV 12V IMIlnd 54 $0 15 131 13 12V 12b - b 

31% 2BV Utallim J _ 1 2BV 28V 28b 

24a 15 — 17 10V HJW MV — b 

- - 449 3V 3 3 

_ _ V IV IV IV - V 

.13, 2 n 6708 47V 48V 48% + 1 

- - 431 lb IV IV 

56 22 3 BIB 21V 38% 21V + V 

84b 29b US Sm J# U a 353 53% $3% 53V + V 

73% 55b USWes, X76 XI 13 3044 73*6 7396 7H> + b 

57V 3$W UnTaen 140 18 11 1956 56V 56b $6V - V 

83b 39b UtaTef lJ2o 13 38 3494U 84b 02V Rib + V 
J8 S3 19 95 17 MV 16V- V 

_ 94 566 7*6 7*6 7W _ 
38b 28*4 UnwtCo 150 14 17 85u 38V 31V 31% + V 

J| 14 17 703 37V 37b 37V- V 

158 102 12 196 UV Mb 14W + V 

8M 5V, U Mateo - <7 191 6V 6V 6V 

5b 1% UnvMatf .14# 6J - >86 2V 2b 2b - V 


31% 2BV Urttlroi 
IIV 9 UK/no 
5V 2*6 UMMM 
2*6 IV UPlcMn 
Stv S UMfrG 
2*6 1 USHOffl 
39 16V USShoe 

54b 27b US Sura 


83b 39b UnfTef 
1BV 15b UWR 
SV 6V Uaftrdt 
38b 28% UnvICB 
38V 23b UovFO 
14% 11V UavMR 
BV SV UMalen 
5b 1% UnvMatf 
IM 5% UnMd ta 
58% 33% Unocal 
42 27 Utaoim 


IV IV - V 
48V 4|% +1 
IV 11& 

28% 21V + b 


BV Rib + V 
MV 14V- V 


.14# 6J - 186 2V 2b 2b — V 

_ _ II 8 8 + V 

158 IS 15 2350 57 54V 57 

1 JO 26 19 8454 MV 37% 37b - V ! 


USACta 100 103 IS 


4*> 53V X#ra» X00 45 18 3335 Mb 4Sb SSb - V 

-'IV Xrrn« ul _ - 44 44 44 44 + b 

a •- V Xwro* pf 4.1? ELB _ 2 47 46b 46% 

- . J XTRA .72 16 8 140 77V 27b ZTV — b 

33 23V XTRA ta 1.94 ID _ 8 24b 24b 14b 

4b 2 Zopofa _ _ 205 2V, TV 2*6 - V 

15V 9b Zatna* 50 <2 _ B 9V0 9 V 9V - V 

22V 14 ZanlftlE _ -2*55 14b 15V 16 - V 

10V 8b Zenlnc 136 1X3 _ 770 8VO IV lb - b 

2V *e wizonxc _ _ rapt %o V *■ - Vi 

71V IS ZenNII J4 45 * IM Ifv 19V 19b _ 

1BV 12% Zero S 58 13 17 59 ITV 17b 17V 

44b 25% Zurnin J 14 8 101 41% 4lV 4tV + v 

12V 10 Zwela I.12e 9.1 _ 722 17V 12V 17*6 

mv $b zwcwn .v iai -xiasr tv tv tv + v 


Floating-Itate !Mote8 


Ocl 5 Issuer /Mat 


Coupon Neit Bid Atfca 


Dollars 


H%Ug Ferae 2000 
wtfisForaowv 
WeiMFaraalWTFeo 

wen* Fora# »te 

V/KJpocPerp 
WoedsM* FMoncrtTL 
fnoOSM Fiaanea T7F 
World Bk Pyrp 
YefeanomafltCM 


C4WMNM Bid Aekd 

9% Jl-W 9831 9855 
9 1J-1J 99J7 99J7 

9 1611 1170 98.95 

1% 15-11 9645 9670 
TJ1I 38® 8908 9000 
8% Jl-W *9 JO 99.98 
V 3811 *9J8 99 JB 
839 1X12 9950 lOOOO 
9V 2M1 MOB1BOJO 


Comp Newt Bid 


■r$; 

% 


QnPtaPHtw 
' BfcGTMCOMa-99 
WwtPtn* 

5/ Of Victoria 99 /W 
FfrN latanwe N - 

S StiRSt 

Oa oa zoos 

tanka Finance jidM 
Afcertan 

■ AfcPera 

■ AVParpCap 

_ Amerfaw£«p«»97 
Ame* MWtarfr 
AnPtn* 

tarot* 

hdtl 

Ba>D)NaPoD9T 
BraDtHapontl 
. Ben D< Roma JonOl 

BnMUihn 
Qk Ireland Pare 
BfeScatfoMPerv . 
Bankers Tra* 2800 
Bankers TrMJl99i 
BWW9MWMr» 

BM total 

Bainda*U6i97New 

*sw 

Bq|mWM|9T(CaP) 
BmmsFw 
Boo 1710x1 
BnpPtra 
.Bapiwisip 
*Bnp2DK Minty 

^BqParthasPcrpl 

.8eParttu» Pure 2 

Bfudw* POT Seri 

Boraav»P#reSer2 
BardanPervOM 
tedoncusu 
MotwtlfMJif 
BeWunlttbAJen 
BbWuki TOI FeO 
Bitg/om 1994 Oct 
Straw Bk Pot 
C ttc2tt5 
Cortertl S + L 96 
Central 97X8) 
CMndUin/ii/U 
CwkwISJffi 
CMnnUgnM 
CHOratfSeoM 
Chow *1 

Ctae Mon Cora Do 
Ohm Mon 97 

■ Q*m(col99 

. Obmicnl Feta7 
QvmletfOcW 
OtriiitantoROT 
CWcoroXWOd 
'OHeanimdSw 
QNcorpMfOd 

DifcorePwal 
□Mearv 1918 Joo 
OtknrplfHMov 
. ‘Qtfcore 1997 Jon 
-Ottconi Pen»2 
' CttlFedfnlAisn 
CUtanMarM 
„ OOFMWMOcm 
^.CUnWMmfl 
CflVatooS4tM 

Comoksn 
wmmenbk Auofl 
QmPotOW 

Commwih AuflnJta 9$ 
Cdf7(MlMv) 

Cr Du HOT 97 
CrmuFoncfaradn . 
Cr LwonaU 93/94 
Cr LyOMqii <999 DK 
Cr LvtnwM W97 Cop 
CrlnmbS 
CrLvanna h 2BMJui 


Coupon Next BM Artd 
1997 2242 99J0 99® 

7b 0843 9961 99J1 
1575 19-15 «5! «J6 
955 17-12 99J4 V9J4 

9J62 0801 9859 1873 
9387 29-12 99 JO 99.90 
91 MO M-18 99J5 9960 

n-vitMtrja 

UV 1741 99 JS 79.45 
9071 13-17 U8UB100.12 
TV 22-11 WOO 91 JO 
9% 31-10 87.00 000 
99k 2WJ9M0WJ5 , 
9b - 9B65 98JD 

1033731-1# WOO 7000 
9 % lt-n lCftintoa 
9J7S 00-12 TUB 9855 I 
|9b 1*429860 9185 
W 0941 99® 9953 
120 2812 97JS W.W ' 
9 3041 99X7 9757 

9b 0812 8700 BOO , 
IBM 1611 »J7 91X7 1 

13- 12 9120 7855 ' 

14- 11 WB5 99 JB 
8*b 1810 77X5 9TJD 
7425 2812 9605 77.W 
7% 2811 77 JE 10035 
TV 22-11 MOJSWOJO 
9SO 3W1 97.97 70057 
9b 22-111011010860 
IV 0802 HHJB10040 
TV J4-10 IRL»I0860 
9l/«2MJSJS»h» 

7% 0643 10043100X2 

17-10 99J2 T7J3 
Tb 13-12 7435 7S^ 

tv o-taSSHS 

TV B5419IA7U7 
TV 2WC 91^ TIJJ 
WV 0811 W0 71X 
TV 06® 7170 70-95 
0% 3UI 99.81 73004 
•V 1141 100.7510085 

BV 2MSt rtO-WMOJO 
Mb 28W1K-M100J* 

Vb - BUO BUD 
TV ana 84® 8700 
T 04377X4 77 J< 
10 .W 1811 J»08 g» 

a rafiss 

ov zunvsna 

IV 15-1197X7 77^ 

Tb 36-n 9775 76J5 
)% 31-10 TUB tBJO 
9 22-11 74J30 9835 

9b lM8 7X08 7435 
MV 0811 8808 BOO 
9.162 2(40 tt® *650 
IV 71-12 78.W74S 

5 SSS® 

sraavi 

6 usssa 

nruHsr 

T2J7 JflUO 

1617 02-11 lMJKlflOJT 
« »n 794* 9954 

irSlIBB 

31.10 WJl 9941 
TV 27-10 99® 99.97 
1X15081099® IK® 

10V >8® JSSPmi* 

9% 27-12 99® 79® 

OV Kll W 35 97.75 
B% 2241 77® 79® 
a% M01 9M5 9898 


Cr Lvonngls Jurr7279t 

CsfBPere 

□UiFrcdSepm 

Dan Donshc Bonk P#rp 

Dnc Peraf Convl 

onePera 

DeranortcAppW 

Dev Fin Cora N, Perp 

Dretaner Fin® 

D«sdn*rfUi»2 

DrmdnerFInTl 

East River tawTJ 

EiwiN/OS (MHiiyi 

MB 

ElOHOvT, 

Frrrovfe MOV 97 

Fprrovle94 

FldcUivFedOctT! 

R Fleming Pern 
Fortune 5+L92 
FiHi Bank Fred Jontl 
Full Bk Fred June 91 
Full B* Fred AutaT 
GOB Perp 

Gl Aincr'N IS1 SO* 92 
MH Somuci Pot 
H ong Kong Perp 1 
Haag Hong Perp? 

Hong Kang PeraJ 
HDusefioki Juntt 
Hydro « IMBIIvl 
HVOro Pern , 

Hvoro Atoy 45 
iratond ITMJipi 
IICMT dSOOO Nta 
ItDftrW 

JO Morgen 1 997 MOV 

Klefnwort Pern 
Lloyds Perp I 
LteythPOTl 
LtowBPeroi 
Mkkond Pen, 1 
MMWOdPerpZ 

mo kmd Ppro] 

Midland Fred Feb n 

WjCXndMflrW 

MitsuhKh Fred Jutai 
Mitsui Rfl 97 1C00I 
NunulFintt 
ManentaefiPOT 
jp Morgan 1997 Dec 
NOD POT 
NdWesiPOTiAl 
Not WtlJ POT IBl 
Mai Wed Pin H 
NalWwiPeraiC) 

HolWeUfUiPpOU 
M«w Zealand Aug 93 
New Zealand JunW 
Norftieasi Savings 9* 
Ncrttwart Savings *5 

PurHigff Dec 93 

Ou#tecO<«l 

RIO 94 

RetaaNovtt 
Rho/ienM/Mflc Pot 
R tatadukBPOT 

S^ weBkPr q)^. 
Santa BomamAusM 
ScrtB Borawato>« 
Sanvta Inn Jon 92 
seePaemc»7 
SaeGenTronflieitt 
Sac Gm Rot 
S ac Gen Nov® 

Stand Ont Pern* 
StendQwtPOTl 
Stand Chart POT3 
Stand OiortPOT* 
SUBkNSwFeM 
St Bk Victoria pot 
T ain Kobe 97{CdPi 
Tohwnrai 
ToBugmijm 
TokiigW 771 Coo I 
UkSeta® 
iminaesi Ji/iv 91 
weu, Fargo 19975*0 
HWUParaaim 


9V 18-12 10X87100.17 
9 J 1-17 SSOJ V M 
IV 2043 7967 77J2 
IIT* 15-11 91D0 72D0 
9017 2647 84D8 45.00 
9V n il 8*25 K5J5 
»W 2942 97 J3 9967 
»V 30-11 77® 10QM 
H% 23-tO 100*410074 
9 2042 1W171IA27 

TV 0811 79® 79.70 
•1/20X-11 9943 *7.72 
9V 30-11 10X0*100.14 
OV 27-12 *9J3 *9»J 
9837 09.li injpioaw 
7% 28-12 itnanoo.n 

t*. 3Sm 100 32H10XJ 
BV JMB 77 It HXL05 
10% 30-11 Si® 8500 
7% jr-M W.T9 IDCLflO 
8JQ 2*41 *9.75 HJi 
9b 27-D 97J3 79W 
«% 23-02 94 JO 4975 
10% 14-11 91® 74® 
10% a-n looooioaio 
TV 30-11 91® 72® 
TV 2043 8583 8*J7 
7% »l?iSJ7BJ7 
TV 11-1DMJ7 15J7 
9®7 ^-i: W.90 160® 
2441 99X5 79® 
9% 1243 >550 *6-50 
» 58-/1 99*7 10033 

U7 1+12 99^4 9970 
7 % 3J-11 97.2J 97 J 7 
«■+ JI-T2 100^310048 

r , 26-11 99.1s 110 
;b% »tas pm 
9V, U-R 87® 7012 
TV 20-H 8912 WO 
VI '102842 88X7 4047 
TV 21-126850 8900 
9/6 2043 8859 89® 

»ju 13-n vss r.75 

«V 3142 99.90 7995 
9V 1243 9865 9ft® 
f% 27-17 97 Jl 99 J I 
9% 31-10 IO0O3TO3» 
TV 6643 99.9] 10X03 
7% 2642 BS® Bk® 
t92S 71-12 WXO 7955 
10® 11-1019® 70® 

9 > i 1141 91 JS 7 Z 2 S 
BV 14 «fl® 9135 
10 U 23-10 7865 W.J 0 
9% »n 9125 91® 
1 BV 1 X 11 9862 7 M 7 
un 21® 99® 77® 
950 06-13 1 MJ 1 W 0 X 1 
8725 I 2 - 0 Z 7962 9 M 2 
TV 17-12 79.72 19002 
9 J ® 13 9 TJ< 99.74 
15 % 17-10 WJI 77 X 1 
9 3811 97 ® 79 . 7 ] 

9 % 15-11 taUDIOM* 
9 % 18-12 96 ® 78 ® 
TV 2843 05 ®®® 
?U 13-12 »XJ 9 U 7 
7 % 29 -I 2 77 .TJ 79 ® 

0 Mil 9935 ICO® 
91* 25-1? 77® 79.W 
£287 1241 99.94 10104 
21-10 98® 982S 

Bb 1T4J99J7WJ1 
7637 3811 71X5 91.75 

to*, Of-)) )00®)C0® 
9X12 0841 B5J0 06® 
0811 BOTMJ7 
9.71J 06R 8540 8 U0 
10V 09-11K3SB7® 
tv 1442 itxanoBiJ 
10% 17-10 *562 74.15 
8% 15-11 T?.»5 W6® 
9b 22-11 99.77 10003 

B% 2041 79® 7779 

10b 11-10 HM®M0® 

BV S-IJ 10QD1 HOD* 
8837 2801 7735 9f® 

TV 27-12 TBJ0 7X«5 
9X25 31-10 79® in® 


Pounds Sterling 


luoer/Mta. 
SiiMtai/ioigsmi 
Afacav Not 730/- 
A&Dey Not 72/00 CO 
Ataxy K«®GD 
Brod + BIngMoyM 
Moes2Jup3017 
Con Mon Sec Hoi ai 
call Mart s«c NoiA> 
Coll Man Sec Hal A3 
Grocecflur eft 2017 
Tmc Pknoi Pic Mo t 
Nortnern Peek 72 
AUFLelC 30/74 

BrW0< * WKl Avgt* 
HmcNoU 
A//+LtacAuaM 
All + Le/t Aar® 
Smltn BeecPUov ® 
NtaiantadeAngW 
CmsNoTPIc 
Men Secs} 

Tmc Puna* Mo 2 
BfoO+BmgOcITT 
All + LWC N6» ® 

All + Leb Ju/74 
All tLelrMovTS 
All F L41C Jul 73 
AO+Lelc Start 93 
Anglia Jon 98 
Anp/uSetao 

I Am 8*977 00 

BaindosueiTiGt) 

6 'Horn Masnlre,® 
Brad T Bing Apr® Ca 
Brrttta + west 0072 
Brt Mot e W»» JpW 
BrlhsvHo73GO 
Britannia 7* Cb 

Bfttonnh, FrtTi 
Own 'Cloud Martt 

CaaaH 

Cr Former M GO 
Domes Mori l 
EiPlwmulPIC 
FerravtettCb 
HadftMOct® 

HCimu p?09i 
HolHaxMoy W 
Hta.tay$cp74Tndil 
Hoirto* Scott Tndi2 
HmcNoOl 
HmcNenFeolS 
Hmc mo U Jul IS 
lUOCttt 
UINevN 
I retold 94 

Leeds PgrmMor® 
Leads Perm 00*1 
ued*PwmB/S® 
Lio«<ts EOT MGfr 
M0« NO l Jta » 
MUdtoVS 8*0100 
MUk MIIBdnfiB 
MKT Aug 2023 

Mfcf MarlOB 

MK 3 Oct 7023 
Tmc No 02 Nov 14 
Tmc NO 01 Mav IS 
Tmc NoOl Seal* 

Tmc Ng®0<t IS 
Tmc No»NovlS 

7 me No 88 Dec IB 
fmc No 10 January 17 
TmcMoNFeOlt 
Mon Seel __ 

Tmc No 11 Mar® 

NN I 5*0 13 

Nfll 2 OC 14 
MM 3 NOV U 
NM *Oc> 15 
noi Provincial Motto 
Hal Provincial 02/97 
Not 'Ana Bid UiuHB 


Co u p o n Wt to ®d AUd 
M.U820-12 79.75 77.70 
14.10 - IOOJ4IOOJ1 
13V 17-10 »777 1006* 
13% 04-11 77® 77.74 
MV 38-11 77.78 97® 
W.10 06-11 77® 1®® 
1*9607-12 *770 MOOS 
lSDJ22y.ll «60 10064 
1566*39-12 79« 79.75 
1&0752F12 77.® 100® 
Ul| J0-11 97® fl® 
13V JO-W 77® 47,71 
13V 27-10 77® 9*50 
13V 03-11 99® 79® 
117721X11 79® 77® 
U-ZJ 17-11 IMJ5W0J5 
U® 3610 H8JSH0JS 
Mb 39-11 10UHM&U 
l*% 17-12 97S5 99 AS 
158407-12 97 JB 79® 
1M3 7713 TV® 79® 
U3II3FM 79J2 79® 
»41 77.75 95® 

14% 3811 97.71 77.78 
UM 1610 97.77 1HXQ 
1X929811 97® MUD 
M% 3141 79® 77® 

14% 2812 WMlIOdtt 
14V 17-B 1DUK10O-57 
14® 27 -12 79® 99.74 
UV 2811 9953 M835 
14% 2811 1KJ61B.16 
1*V 21-12 97.17 07® 

14% - lOOJMlOUt 
U% 38® 100.10100.15 
MV 2W/1 79 61 97® 

14% 1810 U0.1510U0 
11 lo 2818 W® 10083 
a*ni8ii »7® 5* .93 
MV 28119982 9987 
14% 28W 97.12 9762 
14% 11-10 lMJ210B.lt 
14AO06-I2 10065108X5 
143310811 M8. 151(8X0 
1177S3F10 H0.151MX5 
»V *10 IMMK0.I2 
14% 2X11 1000*100.14 
13.77 JOT- 11 iaU810D.il 
MXim-H 97.77 100® 
14JB 2803 77® 77® 

15% 78I2WI5I8U0 
1060-11 W.U1MX0 
1CUIM0 1BBXSH0® 
11% 17-U77.® 10064 
MV 281) 77.75 19065 , 
M% 11-12 77.91 10MJ 
I4JQ18I2 99 ® 79 J9 
14% 18® 10C.I3W6.IJ 
UV 1812 79® 99® 

MV 38)1 9JJJ 77 J5 
M32S- 100X51 SO JO 
117121511 7837 TUT 
14% 19-12 77.77 IOO® 
14X553811 10021106*3 
I5J 29-12 IMJJBBJS 
1*842824)1 WOXO10U5 
i«% 01-12 unsiaus 

14% 01-12*“ 

1 $% 01-01 ... 

1*1 rs 81-11 ftMXIIOOJS 
1432581-13 1BBXJVU8 
1XIMV41 1(0X1106*3 
1X15701(1 106271 0847 
UX23DM7 HOXSIM.® 

M 17531-18 ®UB®DJ5 | 
15IV37-D M6NNB35 ! 
15J2SB1-01 106MTO1S 
HIS 31-19 10608181X3 
MV 3811 WUB10123 
14.15 ll-® 106M18L23 
14% 22-12 97-79 77® 

14 87-11 9797 10062 * 

14% 17-1(100X711017 



7X91 ta-Q 
81/3218® 
7®1 27-11 
»b 25-10 
759 06-17 
1% • 
1691 13-U 


Deutsche Marks 


issuer /Mot. 
Bresaner F/n W/99 
Eurollma Jui97 
£16 Jon 0* 

LSD Jul 97 

European CooH-SVta 

Be/p/emDmAua77 
EtoSepfe 
KredHtantalt Ocl 7* 
AwtrlaTSDm 
B* Q I China Nov 73 
Bk Greece 73/75 (Dm) 
Bm/72 (Dml 
BdglumT7|Dm) 
cec 75 (Dm) 
ConunerzOOTS (0ml 
Comment* Dec 73 
C.0.E.7SDni 
C»ed Fonder 76 (Dm) 
do mar 93 Dm 
DK tt Dm 

Denmark 5/pn 9» Dm 

DgBontTeOm 

DretowrFiattlDin) 

DrrtAbfFVTS 

EectllDm) 

ElPDKM 

IkBFIn Hu 9$ Dm 

IMHDm 

Ireland Jut® (Dm) 

1 retold 77 (Dm) 
iretand(jrars)® 
LU/H0V95 
MatoyataBS IDml 
Midland® Dm 
MnusMUMDm 
trataediannOm 
jpMoraentsom 
Rente *4 1 Dm i 
RKTSDm 
Sk Poc 75 Dm 
Si oden 771 Dm 1 
UntoiFintonttOm 
Wtah Forgo *1 Dm 


Coppoq Nata BM Axkd 
*• if 


Japanese Yen 


lUPer/MoL 

Col 97 Yen 

Cr Fancier Augn Ym 


IMMtVMhl. 

Kina 0t Beta Mev 79 
Remo 771 Ecu 1 
Cr Fancier 16 (Ecu) 
(retold 97 (Ecu) 
PpOPBl7S6Pt»7Ea 
sigabaHi pot Ecu 


CeaseaNast Bid *«u 
lomswas 
5% 3842 77 47 100X7 


Coupee Next BM MU 

7 % oil 67X1 non 

W.75 1H2S 
7 125 1810 77.75 KR3 
9 38H 77 JB 1BM5 
10% 21-12 17X5 WXS 
7V . 7461 7600 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Tint. «mnii//rn ,-inri/f nritin r n nttci !u /'in, /ui.-,t /■» ■»• 'j incite, imt ni ,/n nftri tn nt’ll Slmri’n. Tll<‘ Offvr is nuitU’ xtilclfi hij lilt' 
Ufici tu i'un /1.1- <iu 7 ,'if ( Ivl-.fn’t ■». /*>%•* ,mil lln i{ LfUt i ill Tiiiiixntlf/di 1 lift/ is In-ini' nnuir hi o// Imhlrrs nf S/hiit's. 

Tin ■ Pnichtivr r. //.-' ,/n .//, nl.mi; S/,i/r .*/;< • wiikini: the (Mfi'r is I'nthihilcil hji tulministmtiiv nr itn!in\il nitinn 

fiur-imm hm •.Mi ,- -.uitiilr ll tin I'nhhwi ht-i «,i?us .// a S/uh' u ln'tr the nnikinu nl Ihrltlfci «, piuhihilrtL 
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Notice of Offer to Purchase for Cash 
AH Outstanding Shares of Common Stock 


The Guber-Peters Entertainment 

Company 

at 

$17.50 Net Per Share 

by 

GPEC Acquisition Corp., 

a Wholly Owned Subsidiary 


Sony USA Inc. 


CP EC Acquisi l inn Corp.. a Delaware conx^nition 'the "Purchaser"! and a wholly owned subsidiary of Sony 
L’SA Inc., a New York curjjoralion i the "Parent " ■. hereby offers lo purchase all oulstauding shares of common stuck, 
par value S.i 1 1 jh.t share uhe "Shares' ', of Tlte Guber-Pclers Entertainment Company, a Delaware cnr}>oration 
(the ‘ Compum i. at SI 7.50 (Xrr Share, net tn l he seller in cash and without interest thereon, upon the terms and 
subject to the conditions set forth in the Offer lo Purchase dated October 4, 1989 (the "Offer to Purchase ) and in 
the related Loiter »>f Transm it lal i which lucelher constitute the “Offer ). 

THE OFFER AND WITHDRAWAL RIGHTS WILL EXPIRE AT 12:00 MIDNIGHT, NEW YORK 
CITY TIME, ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 19S9. UNLESS THE OFFER IS EXTENDED. 

The Offer is conditioned upon, among other things, there being validly tendered and not withdrawn prior tu 
the expiration of the Offer that number of Shares which, together with the Shares beneficially owned by the Parent 
and its affiliates, represents at least a majority of the Shares outstanding on a fully diluted basis. The Offer is 
also subject to modification of certain agreements of the Company on terms satisfactory in form and substance 
to the Parent in its sole discretion. 

The purpose of ! he Offer is for the Parent to act juire control of, and die entire equity interest in, the Cnm|K»iy. 
The Offer is being made pursuant to an Agreement and Plan nf Merger dated as of September 27, 1989 (the "Merger 
Agreement' ) by and among the Purchaser, the Parent, and the Company. The Merger Agreement provides, 
among other things, for the merger of the Purchaser with the Company (the "Merger”) pursuant to which each 
outstanding Share (other than Shares held directly or indirectly by the Parent nr the Company and Shares held 
by stockholders who perfect their appraisal rights under die Delaware General Corj^nilinn Law Uhe DCCL .) ) 
will be converted into and represent the right In receive S 17.50 or such higher price |>or Share as shall have 
been paid pursuant to the Offer, without interest thereon, upon surrenderor the certificate evidencing such Share. 

The Board of Directors of the Company has unanimously determined that each of the Offer and the Merger 
is fair to and tn the best interests of the Company's stockholders, has approved the Offer and recommends that 
the Company's stockholders accept the Offer and tender their Shares. 

The Purchaser reserves the right, in Us sole discretion, at any time or from time to time, to extend the jieriod of 
time during which the Offer is open by giving oral or written notice of such extension to the Dcjjosilary followed :ls 
promptly as practicable by public announcement thereof not later than 9:00 a.m.. New York City time, on the next 
business day after die previously scheduled expiration Hate of the Offer. 

Upon the terms and subject lo the conditions oi the Offer, the Purchaser will be deemed to have accepted for 
payment and thereby purchased tendered Shares, if. as and when the Purchaser gives oral or written notice to the 
Depositary of its acceptance of such Shares for payment pursuant lo the Offer, in all cases, payment for Shares 
purchased pursuant lo the Offer will be made through the Depositary, which will act as agent for tendering 
stockholders for die purpose of receiving payment from die Purchaser and transmitting payment to tendering 
stockholders. Under no circumstances will interest on (he purchase price of Shares be paid by' the Purchaser 
regardless of any delay in making payment. In all cases, payment for Shares purchased pursuant to the Offer will be 
made only after timely receipt by the Depositary of certificates for such Shares or timely confirmation of a 
book-entry transfer of such Shares into the Depositary's account at any of the Book-Entry' Transfer Facilities (as 
defined in the -Offer to Purchase) pursuant to the procedures set forth in Section 3 of die Offer to Purchase, a 
properly completed and duly executed Letter of Transmittal (or facsimile thereof/ and any other documents 
required by the Letter of Transmittal. 

Tenders of Shares pursuant lo the Offer are irrevocable, except that Shares tendered pursuant to the Offer 
may lie withdrawn at any time prior to 1 2:00 Midnight, New York City time on Monday, November 6, 1989 (or the 
latest lime and date at which the Offer, as extended by the Purchaser, shall expire) and, unless dierctofore accepted 
for payment by the Purchaser pursuant lo the Offer, may also be withdrawn at any time after December 2, 19S9. 
For a withdrawal to be effective, a written, telegraphic, telex or facsimile transmission notice of withdrawal must be 
timely received by the Depositary at one of its addresses set forth on the back cover of the Offer to Purchase. Any 
notice of withdrawal must specify the name of the person who tendered the Shares to lx: withdrawn, the number of 
Shares to be withdrawn and the name of the registered holder of the Shares as set forth in the certificates if different 
from that of die jierson who tendered such Shares. If certificates for Shares have been delivered or otherwise 
identified to the Depositary', then, prior to the physical release of such certificates, the tendering stockholder must 
also submit the serial numbers of the particular certificates evidencing the Shares to be withdrawn with a signed 
notice of withdrawal along with signature's; guaranteed by a member firm of a registered national securities 
exchange in the United States or a member of the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. or by a 
commercial bank or trust company having an office or a correspondent in the Unilerl States (an "Eligible 
Institution) . except in the case of Shares tendered for the account of an Eligible Institution. If Shares have been 
tendered pursuant to llie procedure for book-entry transfer as set forth in Section 3 of the Offer to Purchase, any 
notice of withdrawal must also specify the name and number of the account at the appropriate Book- Entry Transfer 
Facility to lie credited with die withdrawn Shares and otherwise comply with such Book-Entry Transfer Facility's 
procedures. All questions as to the form and validity 'including time of receipt) of notices of withdrawal will be 
determined by the Purchaser, in its sole discretion, whose determination will be final and binding. 

The information required lo lx* disclosed Ijv Rule 14d-6<eM 1 »(vii) of the General Rules and Regulations 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. as amended, is contained in the Offer to Purchase and is incoqxjrated 
herein by reference. 

The Company lias provided the Parent with the Company s stockholder lists and security jjosition listings for 
die purpose of disseminating the Offer to holders nf Shares. The Offer to Purchase and the related Letter of 
Transmittal will be mailed by the Purchaser to record holders of Shares and will be furnished by the Purchaser to 
brokers, dealers, banks and similar |x*rsnns whose names, or the names of whose nominees, appear on the stockholder 
lists or. if applicable, who arc listed us participants in a clearing agency's security jjosition listing, for subsequent 
transmittal to beneficial owners of Shares. 

The Offer to Purchase and the related Letter of Transmittal contain important information which stockholders 
should read carefully before making any decision with respect to the Offer. 

Requests for copies of the Offer to Purchase, the Letter of Transmittal and all other tender offer materials may- 
be directed tu the Information Agent or the Dealer Manager as set forth below, and copies will lie furnished 
promptly at the Purchaser's expense. The Purchaser will not |jay any fees or commissions to any broker or other 
person (other than the Dealer Manager) lor soliciting tenders of Shares pursuant to the Offer. 


The Information Agent for the Offer is: 


i nihil Stales: 

237 Piirk Avenue 
New York. New York 10017 
'SOU' 365-5500 6I9-1I0CI 

Banks and Brokers call: 
■212> SS3.S900 


Carter 

KR.AM/MMlX IV 


Eiimjie: 

Carter Valin Pollen 
a member of 
The VPI Group PLC 
32 Crosvenor Gardens 
London SW1W ODH 
01-730*3456 


The Dealer Manager f(r the Offer is: 


The Blackstone Group L.P. 


, .j 9 |lfa Credlt Sulsxc-Flnl Boston L«J 
LpfKUm 


October 4. 19S9 


345 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10154 
■212/ 93.5-2626 
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RATES: Bundesbank Action Followed by Others in Europe , but Dollar Hardly Moves POUND: Inflation War Threatens to Bring Recession 


(Confined from page I) 

ytrism that limits flunuaiioas 
among European currencies. 

Hit Bundesbank last raised key 
rates, by half a percentage point, on 
lane 30, the (bird increase this year. 
The latest move was anticipated, 
because inicnnediate rates such as 
caH money and repurchase rates 
have been rising since June. 

Japanese officials have qgnaiH 
tbat market interest rates would be 
permuted to rise, but not the dis- 
count rate. However, traders insist 
that is not enough, that too much 
borrowing is done ai rates related to 
the discount rate said that without a 
change there, Japanese investors will 
continue to borrow yen and invest in 
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m light of ihe sustained rate of 
economic growth and with the in- 
flation rate still over 4 percent. 

The indications that the Bundes- 
bank would raise rates had been so 
Strong in recent weeks that traders 
said markets had factored in at 
least a half-point rise 

As a result, key markets 
shrugged off Thursday's riwjq n p 
In Frankfurt, the dollar dipped two 
pfennig to 1.8615 DM after the 


news but rebounded to 1.8750 DM 
soon afterward. 

While the Bundesbank action 
was not surprising, it was consid- 
ered forceful. “The markets had 
pushed to such an extent that the 
Bundesbank had to give a dear 
signal” said Paul Chertkow, chief 
international economist of Drexet 
Burnham Lambert in London. 

Among domestic considerations 
for the move, it was viewed as an- 
other warning to restive West Ger- 
man unions against excessive wage 
demands in the next round of ma- 
jor labor negotiations, next spring. 
In addition, the central bank must 
look toward a swell of consumer 
spending early next year, when tax 
cuts of roughly 25 billion DM are 
scheduled to begin. 

Economists noted that such fun- 


damental factors could be 3 dan- 
gerous inflationary mix in an econ- 
omy that is already expected to 
turn in one of the industrialized 
world's strongest growth rates, at 
over 4 percent, this year. 

Industrial capacity is at excep- 
tionally high lcvds and unemploy- 
ment is trending downwards, in 
.spite of heavy immigration from 
Eastern Europe. 

Although inflation is considered 
relatively wdl in hand — it hovers 
around 3 percent — the Bundes- 
bank has mode it clear that it does 
not want to take any chances. 

“1/ there had been half-point 
hikes, it would have just raised the 
question about the next move,” said 

Hermann Reznsperger, chief econo- 
mist of BHF Bank in Frankfurt. 

“There is a feeling that the Ger- 
mans have spent their last shell of 


RANKS: Japanese Are Raising Sights to Middle Market in United States 


hemotte is. giving the jitters to at 

least some American bankers. 

They fear the Japanese will com- 
. pete so fieredy for business among 
middle-market companies that 
they Will cut prices and make do 
with smaller profits t han those tra- 
dittana! among American banks. 

There is plenty of room to ma- 
neuver. Over the past nine years, 
acdndmg 1987, when they suffered 
huge loses on Latin American 
lendin g, large American banks on 
average haw; earned more than 
three times the profit per dollar of 
assets than huge Japanese banks. 

The largest American banking 
company, Gticorp, is the world’s 
most profitable, even though it is 
only 10th in terms of assets. 

The Japanese success in indus- 
tries like automobiles and consum- 
er electronics raises the question of 
whata banking faces a similar fu- 
ture, and if so, what are the benefits 
and costs. 

*We will receive a supply of 
good products as the Japanese buy 
their way into the forefront of the 
financial services business,” said 
Richard W. Wright, a professor of 
international management at Wil- 
lamette University m Salem, Ore- 
gon, and co-author of “The Second 
Wave: Japan’s Global Assault on 
Financial Services.” 

‘ - But the danger, he added, is that 
» - Japanese dominance in banking 
would be “another threat to our 
overall competitiveness and inno- 
vative capacity.” 

Not everyone is worried. Econo- 
mists rifliwn that if b usinesses can 
borrow more cheaply because of 
Japanese lending, the American 
economy and consumers benefit 

And it has still not been proven 


that Japanese capital utn buy suc- 
cess in other key lines of the bank- 
ing business, including banking 
with individuals or financial advi- 
sory services such as arranging 
mergers and acquisitions. 

Robert £. Utan. a senior fdlow 
at the Brookings Institution, said 
there is no doubt the Japanese pose 
a major challenge to American 
banks. But while that competition 


Corporate lending opportunities 
for Japanese banks have been cut 
as large companies turned to the 
financial markets Tor their funding. 

With savings in Japan growing 
by about 51 billion per day, the 
keen competition for local invest- 
ments keeps profit margins low and 
encourages banks to look elsewhere 
for new opportunities. 

“At first in the 1960s and 1970s, 


* 
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The more alliances the Japanese banks 
form in the United States, the less likely they 
are to rock the boat.’ 

Robert EL titan, senior fellow, Brookings Institution 


might prove painful to some banks 
in the United States, he saw little 
danger to (he economy as a whole. 

“The more alliances the Japa- 
nese banks form in the United 
States, and the lugger their market 
share, the less likely they are to 
rock the boat,” Mr. Utan said. 

There has been no move in Con- 
gress to investigate or limi t activities 
of Japanese or other foreign banks. 

In the past, however, legislators 
have threatened to prevent Japa- 
nese banks and securities Anns 
from acting as primary dealers in 
Treasury securities. Primary deal- 
ers are fnras designated by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System who dominate 
trading in Treasury securities. 

But that threat has become more 
remote as the Japanese gradually 
opened their financial markets to 
American com panies 

Much of the impetus tor the push 
10 expand overseas has come from 
the saturation of the Japanese 
banking market. 


U.S. bankers have for several 
years lamented the influx of foreign 
banks, which accounted for 27.5 
percent of all outstanding domestic 
business loans by the middle of 
J988, up from 2J.4 percent fire 
years earlier. Japanese banks ac- 
count for half the foreign bank 
lending, up from a 34 percent share 
five years ago. 

Most of that growth, bankers 
agreed, has come from bargain 
pricing of loans to large corpora-, 
lions that owe no allegiance to any 
bank. 

“The term 'house bank’ is quick- 
ly disappearing,” said Rainer Gut, 
chairman of Crfcdit Suisse in Zu- 
rich. Outside Japan, he said, “cor- 
porations are gradually losing their 
fear of entering business rebiion- 
Japanese banks just followed the ships with Japanese banks.” 
industrial companies who were But in the U.S. retail market, 
their customers in Japan,” said Ta- Japanese banks have not yet dupli- 
kanori Mizuno, New York director cated their huge domestic branch 
of the' Institute for Financial Af- systems, except in California, 
fairs, a Japanese information and The strong presence of Japanese 
educational organization. industrial companies and a large 

“But about 1980, they began to Japanese community have made 
approach U.S. corporations, and by California so attractive to Japanese 
the middle 1980s, they saw the op- banks that they now control about 
portunities in the middle market.” a quarter of the state's deposits and 
The push overseas gained mo- more than 30 percent of its busi- 
memuxn in the past two years, after ness loans, 
banking regulators in mqor West- A handful of Japanese banks, 
ern countries agreed cm uniform including Bank of Tokyo Lid., 
finanrial standards that required Sanwa Bank lid,, Sumitomo Bank 
Japanese banks to greatly increase Lid. and Mitsubishi Bank, now 


FUNDS; Stock-Based Fared Best 


their capital 

After raising $26.5 bilHon of 
equity from shareholders in the 
past year, the Japanese banks are 
comfortable with the new stan- 
dards and have a new-found sense 
of their financial muscle. 

Michiya MatSUkawa, chairman 
of the Nikko Research Institute 
and a former official in Japan’s 
Ministry of Finance, nn tfj the ad- 


own full-service banks in the state. 

Through a series of acquisitions 
in the past few years, they have 
dramatically increased their stake 
in the retail market, to the point 
where they now have 424 branches, 
up from 247 in 1982. 

But even with these branches, the 
Japanese have concentrated on 
business lending rather than the 
consumer market. In line with that 


ditional capital has put Japanese philosophy, they have not bought 
where they are any savings institutions in Calif or- 


(Confinued from first finance page) 
three Japanese insurers that bad 
been in the fund for five years — 
Fuji Fire and Marine, Nichido Fire 
and Marine and Dai-Tokyo Fire 
and Marine — jumped 40 percent 
in the quarter. 

Alan Loewenstem, a portfolio 
manager for National Aviation, the 
thhd-mghest-ranbed fund, said the 
majority of the fund's third-quarter 
gains stemmed from a 101,000- 
share bolding in UAL Carp, par- 
ent of United Airlines, which was 
the object of a takeover attempt. 
He said the fund had paid less than 
$30 a share for UAL, which dosed 
Wednesday at S282.7S, up S3.125, 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The fund’s other lag stake is 
NWA Int, owner of Northwest 
Airlines and the object of another 
takeover battle. The fund also has 
substantial blocks of Boeing Ca, 
Browning-Ferns Industries Ina, 
United Technologies Corp., Cornel 
Cellular Intx, Raytheon Co M MCI 
Owipiimiratifm s Corp. and AMR 
Corp. 

In Denver, a spokesman for Ja- 


nus said that 15 of the 20 core 
stocks in its fund rose in the quarter 
by more than 20 percent, including 
Chambers Development, Fannie 
Mae, MCI and Nike. Fannie Mae is 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. which is sponsored by 
the US. government. 

Troubles in the junk bond mar- 
ket in the third quarter centered oa 
two Campeau issues: one for its 
Allied Stores unit and one for its 
Federated Department Stores unit. 

Other troubled issues induded 
those of Southland Corp., Tracer 
Inc. and Intereo Inc. 

Traders said that other bond is- 
sues suffering from depressed 
prices, although to a far lesser ex- 
tent, were Circle K Corp., Owens- 
Illinois Go., Harcoun Brace Jovan- 
ovich Inc and even UAL. 

Traders said that while the over- 
all market is now down only about 
S10 on a $1,000 braid, against a 
market that was off $40 just two 
weeks ago, Allied and Federated 
are both off $250 on a $1,000 bond, 
while Southland is off $300. Intereo 
and Traco are also off about $300. 


banks in a position 
more tempted than ever to gain 
market share overseas by shaving 
interest rates on loans. 

That practice, while it benefits 
borrowers, is worrisome to bankers 
and regulators in countries where 
new capital cannot be raised as 
cheaply as in Japan. 

In those countries, including the 
United States, banks rdy heavily 
on profit to accumulate a cushion 
against hard times. 

The Japanese banks got still an- 
other reason late last week to pay 
more attention to foreign lending 
opportunities when the Bank of Ja- 
pan, in an effort to curb inflation- 


nia and other parts of the nation. 

Two of the largest acquisitions 
were from British banks that found 
the California market too tough for 
their liking. Bank of Tokyo, for 
example, bought Union Bank, a 
San Francisco-based specialist in 
middle- market lending and con- 
struction financing, from Standard 
Chartered PLC for $750 million a 
year ago, and now has the fifth- 
largcst bank in California. 

Lacking a branch network in Ja- 
pan, Bank of Tokyo now has over 
9,000 employees in the United 
States and only 5,000 in Japan. 

In 1986, Sanwa Bank of Califor- 
nia. now the state's sixtb-largest. 


ary pressures, instructed the banks 
to reduce the growth rate of lending paid 5263 million to acquire Lloyds 
in Japan during the fourth quarter. Bank of California. 
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FIDELITY PACIFIC FUND S.A. 

Incorporated Under The Laws of Panama 

NOTICE OF ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 

Pkase take notice that die Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of 
Fidelity Pacific Fund S_A- (the "Corporation"), will take place al 1000 
sum. at the Corporation’s principal office, Pembroke Hall. Pembroke, 
Bermuda on October 30. 1 969. 

The fall owing matters are on the agenda for this Meeting: 

1. Election of icraa (7) Directors, spedfienDy die re-election of 
all present Directors: 

Edward C. Johnson 3d John ALS. Patton 

William L. Byrne* Hary G-A. Semrennan 

Charles A. Fraser HJ. van dwmmn 

Hiaashl Knrohawa 

2. Review of the balance abeet and profit and loss statement of 
the Corporation for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1989. 

3. Ratification of actions taken by the Directors since the fast 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders. 

4. Rati firs lion of actions taken by the Investment Manager 
since the last Animal General Meeting of Shareholders. 

5. Consideration of soch other b usiness as may properly come 
before the Meeting. 

Bearer shareholders may obtain a fora of bearer shareholder's proxy and 
related documents from: 


Fidelity International limited 
P.O. Box 670 
Hamilton 5, 

BERMUDA 


Compagnie Fidndaire 
5. Boulevard de la Foire 
LUXEMBOURG 


Fidelity International 
(CL) limited 
40, The Esplanade 
St. HeUor, Jersey, 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 

Fidelity International 
Management Holdings 
limited 
Oak HOI House 
130 Tonbridge Road 
Hildenboroogh Kent 
TN11 9DZ 
ENGLAND 

Holden of registered shares may vole by nnnnr by mailing a form of proxy 
obtained from the Corporation’s principal office in Bermuda or from the 
institutions listed above to (he following address: 

Fidelity Pacific Fond SA. 
c/o Fidelity International limited 
P.O. Box 670 
Hamilton 5, Bermuda 

Holden of bearer shares may vole by proxy by obtaining from the 
institutions listed above a form of bearer shareholder's prow, certificate of 
deposit and receipt for bearer share certificates, against deposit of their 
share certificates, and mailing the proxy and cemiuate of deposit to the 
Corporation at the address set forth in the preceding paragraph. Alternative* 
]y, ho Idera erf bearer shares wishing to exercise their righto porfonaDy at the 
Meeting may deposit their share certificates, or a certificate of deposit 
therefor, with the Corporation at Pembroke HaQ, Pembroke. Bermuda, 
against receipt therefor, winch receipt will entitle said bearer shareholders 
to exercise such rights. 

All proxies (and certificates of deposit issued to bearer shareholders) must 
be received by the Corporation not later thm %00 ami. oo October 30, 
1989. in order to be used al the meeting. 

BY ORDER OF THE MANAGEMENT 


Dated: September 29, 1989 


Oiarira T. M. CoBla, 

Secretary 


ammunition for a while." said Mr. 
Chertkow of Drexd. 

In order to underline stability, 
the Bundesbank also announced 
Thursday that il would offer short- 
term funds in its weekly tender of- 
fer at a fixed rate of 7.3 percent 
next week. The move is considered 
significant, because the bank can in 
future fine-tune the market by rais- 
ing that rate again. 

Analysts said that this weapon 
may not have (o be much used, 
since factors are at play that may 
already be slowing the economy. ’ 

They noted that economic slow- 
down in the United States and Brit- 
ain, as well as the rate increases in 
France and elsewhere, may damp- 
en appetites for West German ex- 
ports and as a result bdp steady the 
country's growth. 


(Continued from first finance page) 
been trumpeting the line that Brit- 
ish interest rates will stay “as high 
as necessary for as long’ as neces- 
sary.” to bnng inflation down. The 
government hopes that inflation 
will case to around 5 percent by 
jear-enA 

The rise in West German interest 
rates increases the attractiveness of 
short-term investments denominat- 
ed in Deutsche marks, aiding that 
currency. A rise of the mark against 
the pound increases the cost of im- 
ports from West Germany. Brit- 
ain’s largest trading partner, thus 
fueling inflation. 

Currency markets had expected 
the Bonk of England to respond to a 
full-point increase by the Bundes- 
bank with a move in kind to prevent 
a run that would push the sound 


below 3 DM. viewed by many ana- 
Ivsis as an unofficial floor. 

The British unit — weakened by 
the announcement of unexpectedly 
bad trade figures last month and by 
growing speculation that the 
Bundesbank would tighten policy 
— had fell 1J pfennig on Wednes- 
day. to 3.010 DM. In late trading 
Thursday, following the rate in- 
creases in Frankfurt and London, 
the pound stood at 3.035 DM. 

For September, the pound aver- 
aged 3.065 DM. 

Mark Bren, a senior currency an- 
alyst with Barclays de Zoete Wedd, 
sarA *T think you might get sterling 
up to 3.05 DM again in the next two 
or three weeks- But I don't think it 
will stay there. Mr. Lawson has not 
changed the interest rate differential 


with Germany; he’s only mfitnhod 
the German rate rise.” 

“The Deutsche mark is becom- 
ing a hard currency once again be- 
cause the Ger mans are tightening 
poliev dramatically, an d ibis will 
mean that the hot captial flows will 
go to Germany. Where is that li- 
quidity? It’s in Britain. And the 
pound will suffer,” he predicted. 

Mrs. Thatcher must call an elec- 
tion by mid-1992 but is expected to 
do so by the autumn of 1991. de- 
pending, many analysts think, on 
the extent to which inflation has 
been conquered .Another factor, 
they said, will be the extent to 
which unemployment, having 
dropped for more than 30 consecu- 
tive months, begins to rise under 
tighter monetary conditions. 
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AIG FUND MANAGEMENT LTD. 

>0 I AIG Amor. Eo. trust S 

AL-MAL BANK LIMITED. 

Iw) investment units x 

'«•» Currencv Units 


taco 

10I.OI 


ALPHA ASSET MANAGEMENT LTD. 

(mj Alpha Glooal Fund S e34.«2 

lm) Aipfio Arbllraoe Fund S 270*1 

tm> Alpha Hodee Fund S 3JJ93 

Iwi Nicholas Aaoltaote Aurelia. S I3&M 
BANK JULIUS BAER A CO. Ltd. 

I 0 I Bo around SF 730 JX) 

l d I Con Bar SF f?2?J» 

la i Eaulboer America S 1BSA-D0 

I a t Eaulboer Europe SF lslxoo 

idi Eauiooer Pacific SF 1 6*100 

< d I S'ochear SF 2331.00 

lalSfR-BAER SF 904 J)0 

<0 i Smtiioar SF 2416.00 


IJ3996 

1.17*21 


BAH MULTICURRENCY 
( r I Multicurrency USS S 

■ r t Multicurrency Ecu ECU 

I f i Multicurrency Yen Y 

< r I Mu III currency FFB FF 12.134.64 

BNP INTERFUNOS 

«wl France Cooliol FF 11.335.40 

Iwilnleroona Fund S IV2J4 

■ w) mterbeloton Cop SJcov . Ffi SASVJO 

1*1 Intercom DM N.C 

i wi infer cam ECU 1JV2J4 

I «H intercom S N.C 

fel Intercom FF I3JV4.74 

iwi intercom France Soc — FF IIA38X2 
'wi intercom France Cac. _ FF iu*l.l* 

Iwi Iniercurrency USS S 10*6 

Iwi Intereurrenev DM DM KLW 

Iwi intercurrency Sterling t 1048 

Iwi Inter cur renc Mortooed f 1076 

(wl Inter Opumum F.B BF *9.28600 

iwi inlereduit, French Offer _ i 15J9 
Iw) iniereaullv Pacific Oiler _. S 
1 w 1 Inlereaultr N. Amer. Offer _ 3 
Iwi inter eauitv European Class S 
iwi 1 ntereault, Australia Os. S 
BANQUE BELGE ASSET MGMT FUND 
Snare Distributor Guerttesev 0481 ?a*l4 
1 wi inn Enullv Fund iSicavi _ * 12^*4 

Iw) int‘1 Bond Fund (Slcovl S 

BANQUE INDOSIJEZ 

iwi Aslan Growth Fima 1 

Iwi Aslan income Fund S 

Iw) Oiveraond — 5F 

(wl FIF- Internet. Dir A t 

wl FiF-lnlernat. Diu.B S 

S 
S 

s 


G[aiCdP.-BW S !9.S10Mer- S 33.1 » 
INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 

1 a ) snort Term 'A f Ac cum 1 S i.l*s» 

(dl Short Term A IDIstrl S 07575 

101 Sfton Term'S' (A ecu***) S I.399S 

tdi snortTorm'B' fDtsiri 

I w : Lono Term 


ELDER5 SECURITIES INC 
W. Roller. (2121 573-0443 

Id I EFF 

Id I ESP 

Id) EMR 


S 0*974 
s jMon 


20.73 
1X3* 
*.73 
11 15 


10J7 


Iwi FIF internal .a mert cq 
I wi FIF Internal. Pacific _ 
(w> FIF internal. Europe . 
fw) FIF Inremal -Japan _ 
(wt FlF Ini. Nol. Res. A _ 
iw) FiF mi. Nol. Res. B 


H II 
*28 
84.95 
19.44 
2024 
16.41 
4&V7 
29.43 
Y 1247J» 
t 11.91 

S 11.91 

Iw) France International _ FF 1 010 1 
(w) France Blue chips Nol FF 177 , 0 * 44 ? 

Iw) Gestion Selective FF 

(w) indosuaz MuUlbonds DlvA 1 
iwi indosuei MuMIbonas Oiv.B S 

<w) indasuec Multibonds USS S 

Iw) indasuez Multibanes YEN S 
I w) Indosuei Multlbonas DM _ S 

Iw) IPNA-3 S 

(wl Malacca Fund S 

(wi The Siam Funs S 

(w) Poeinc Gdld Fund S 

BANQUE PR1VEE E. DE ROTHSCHILD 
(w) Dolwo Capital E. Fund _ S 104187 
f w j DoJwa LCF Rothschild — S 1019.07 

(wl Ecu D-Or — ECU 952* 

(wl Mlsoono infl Fund ECU 1023 

(bi Prl-Tech S 12312* 

fb) Source Sicov s HAS 

BANQUE E. DE ROTHSCHILD LUX. SA 
( b 1 Cursitor BP Flsoa rncFund— DM171.75 

i b ) Cursltar BP General Fund DM14177 

(b I Eoole Fund LF 10*1220 

I a I Europe Japan Fund — 8 

I b ) Gcvernm. Set Fund* S 

Iw) Lelcom I 

S 
% 


134.4* 
232.07 
HU? 
9.97 LOO 
10441 
1I20J)0 
IA18 
1*21 
1X09 


(b ) Opportunities Fund . 

fair 


DM 

BF 

FF 

FF 

FL 

8 


1028 

73.** 

3 8t2 

^3 


57145.99 

7940420 

105.92 


1 Prlllrst . 

lb) Priraa hma 

Iw) Rente Plus. — 

1 1 > Select. Horizon Dev. — 

( f » Select. Horizon FF — _ 

I D ) Star Canr.Fund FI 

I bl Star Con v. Fund USD _ 

BANQUE SCANDINAVE EN SUIS5E- 
GEMEVA 

(w) BSS Bond Fund SF 8A9S 

Iw) BS5 Intebec. SF 193527 

(w) BSS Inn Bone % 122 

Iw) BSS Inti Eaulty S 223 

LFACM. 

Iw) Ecu Multi Pla cement ECU I1S722 

•ADGATC INTERNATIONAL FUND 


BROADGATE 
< d 1 1 Monev Marker 
( d ) Nort-S Monev Mamet . 
(w) S Bond . 


(W) Non-SBOnd 

tw) Global Equity 
(wl Global r - 


S 12A4 
DM 30A3 
S 1119 
DM 31.17 
X 17.97 
I 1X29 

l ’SS 


twl Global Bond 4 Equity 

fw I Proc Mets/Mln. 50CS^ . 

B.W MANAGED ASSETS CY. SICAV 

III Globol Bond Fund ECU 114* 

Il 1 European Securities Fund . ECU 1140 

(v > French Securities Fund FF 13440 

ID North American Socu.Fund. S 12.18 

ID PacHlc Basin secu. Fund s 1023 

CAISSE CENT RALE DES BANQUES POP. 

( 0 ) FnietHu»-Obl,FSE5 FF 325005 

I d ) FructlUra-Obl.Euro ECU 196426 

tw) FrucfHun-ACLFse* FF R08727 

(w) FrucilluK-Act.Euro — ECU 121128 
( d ) Fructllun-Tresorlor — FF SJ6220 
CALLANDER 

(wl Callandtr Enter. Gr. S 12029 

( w) Callander Fund-Assel __ S 10841 
Iw) Cnlkmder Fund-Span. . Pros 10X14 
CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

Iwi Capiioi inrl Fund S 9403 

I w) Copltol Italia SA S 3419 

CCF - GAMMA 
fw) CM inv2er.Fds-Actibands 1 35.93 

fw) CM lnv2or.Fds-GlOf.GrTh. S 1125 

(w) CM North Amer Grth S 929 

(wl Ehrsces Court Terme _ FF 58241.74 
|w) ElYSeesLonv Ter me — FF 542143* 

fw] ElrseosMonetalre FF *0228.90 

(wl Elvs4tesMulllbondsFd t SOI. 7* 

(w) EMF D-Morlt (ABB) _ DM 12M2B 

IwlEMF EculALBI ECU 1215.94 

(w I EMF US Dollar (A 1. B) _ S 127TLDA 

twl EMF Yen (A* Bl YENIDOJOUn 

(d) Europe Prestige Fund A ECU 11 J1 
( a 1 Europe Preslloe Fund B ECU 1224 
(wl European SmlrCoi FdA ecu 'A58 
(wj European SmlrComp^dB ecu 1428 
CDC INTERNATIONAL 

(w)CFI Court Terme FF 1174(024 

{wl CFf Cano Terme FFI 15224225 

CIC GROUP 

( d I Obirck; Monetolre F F 1 149173 

I d ) OOUdc Court Terme FF 1178028 

CITICORP INVESTMENT BANK JLirxJ 
POB 1173 Luxembourg TeL 477.9521 

( a I Cltlcwrrenctes USD S 13114* 

id) c incur rencies Managed — 1 itw.ia 
Id) CHImrest Ecu incorrw— ECU 131**0 
I d I Clllitvesi Monoa. Growth _ J 1220*2 
Id) CltLMona.Gmwth Euro ECU 106*23 

( d ) cillnvesl Selector S 97128 

id) Cttlnvesl Guardians S 106606 

i d ) Ol Invest Guard. Euro . ECU 10*524 

I d ) Cltlport N A Equity S 148.96 

- - Yen 12.10520 

— C 1212* 

_ S 13128 

ECU 142.13 

S 11(43 

ECU 10325 
YEN 1022100 


I d ] Cltlport Jap. Eaullv 
Id 1 Cltlport UK Equity - 
(d) Cltlport SAslon T 


l a ) Cltlport Com. Euro. Ea. 

( a I cniport NAl Sand 

( a 1 Cltlport Eura Bona 

( a I cltlport AS.pQC.Bd. 

CIT1TRUST 

(w) US.S Equities 

(w) US. S Bonds 


S 22245771 

* 1204533 

(w) US. S Money Market S 1X60188 

(wl Global Equities. .... ... - 1 9.96000 

Iw) Global Monev Market S 11*2000 

!w> Globol Bondi 8 1125000 

CODEVALOR SICAV 

Iwi CRendsment Fr-Suttse - SF 1*17.19 

(wl C.Rendemenr USS S 142*21 

(w) CCrotssance Dollar — S 1571.70 

(w) C.Crolssonce Zone Stertlno . C 1007.93 
(wt C.Crotssance FrAilsse _ SF 2IU20 
COMPASS INTL HOLDINGS Ltd. 

POB 455. Jersey 0534 772*7 

Iw) BondiDollar Medium Term s 1021- 
(w I Bona: Ecu Mulf (currency, ecu 18.12- 
(w) EOulfV'.Unlled Kmodorn _ ( 1200* 

CREDIT SUISSE (ISSUE PRICES) 

Id) C5F Bonds . SF 

( d ) Bond vaior Swf SF 

( d I Bona Votor USOOLLAR _ S 
(d) Bond voter D -raw k DM 


Id) Bond voter Yen 

(a I Bona Voor C Slerimo 

( a t Convert voter Swf — — ■ sf 
id) Convert volar uS-OOLLR. S 

I d I CSF Utter no tonal SF 

Id) Ac1tens5ulS9e5 5F 

Id) Eurono-Vblor 5F 

Id) Enerete-valor SF 

(d)Conosoc. — SF 

Id I Ussec — SF 

( a I Pocrfle volar . SF 

(dlCSGoftf voter. S 


[aiCS Ecu Bond a 

(dies Ecu Bond B__— 
IdICS Europe Bond A . 
(dlCS Europa Bond B . 
Id) CS Gu'dw »««* — 
(dlCS Gulden Bond B _ 
Id) CS Prime Band 'A' - 
Id) CS Prime Bond "B" 


8228 
19245 
126.96 
11127 
Y 1106900 
C 102.16 

' uus 

181)4 
14820 
64125 
22175 
16550 
67400 
81800 
23850 
159.92 
1(054 
I18A2 


ECU 
ECU 
DM. 254 A3 


DM 

FL 


2S4A3 

10041 


FL 11157 

B M 9747 
M 1(000 
DM 100.98 


(d)CS SIWt-T. Bd DM A _ 

(dicssnari.T.BdOMB — Dm iilsd 

I d ) CS Short -T. Bd S A I 10241 

(d CSStSrtT.BdSB S 11515 

d ) CS Money Markel Fund _ J 1 4259 
Id )CS Money Market Fund - Dm 123SJ7 
Id) CS Monty Martel Fund — c 151603 

id ICS Monev Market Fd Yen Y 11623800 
DIT INVESTMENT FFM 

+f d 1 Coocmtro DM 47.15 

+ a inDRtettentend — „DM 8000 
DREXCL BURNHAM LAMBERT INC 
Winchester HftAe.JTL^xten won 
LONDON EC2 (01 9209797) 

( w) Finsbury Group Ltd __ S 15756 

(wl winchester Cnoltal S 106J9 

iw) Winchester Holdinei _ — FF 14455 
(w 1 Winchester Halctlnfa ■— — t JUS 
Iw) WkicHotelnas LIH.E.B5 ECU 110126 
(wl wmc.Reserves.E Bi — ECU 110606 
(w) wincReservJAuitiGuBd. ECU .120) 
(w) Wvtewfcte Securities S 3630 

Kssssiraffigp i 

(m) Winch FutOrien Series — S 
Uni winchester Frontier — — — s 
(ml Winchester Recovery LM— S 


83903 

1523 

0009 

.19720 

.9307 


EBC TRUST CO.f JERSEY) LTD. , c 3 > j.F International S 1*24 

1-3 Set* St At Heli er. 0534-3*331 ■ d ■ J F G<b Convertibles Trust S 1250 

EBC AMRO TRADED CURRENCY FUND. KIODER.PEABOOY 6 Ca.INC- 

•iionnc: Bio. s liarotfer- s »«jl- ! t o i Cikiopmu Fund Ltd. s 97740 

" ‘ _ TME LIBERTY FUNDS U5. 806-763-5939 

t« I Libert v Or imore Fund S *307 

LLOYDS BANK PLC POB 436 Geneva H 
Mrs. C BertHertl.1221 208611 text. 2222. 

•I w)LIPV 0 Sln»T Dollar ___ S 1M50 

-HwlLIOvas int’l Europe. SF 190.70 

T|w>Ltovds Inn Growth SF 242-30 

-TtwtLio-as inn income - SF 2S350 

1 -MwiLbvas int'l N. America S 16640 

-rlwlLIOvds Hll'l Pacific SF 25600 

■-( wiliovos mi'i.Smoiler Cos _ s 1675 
MAN INTERNATIONAL FUTURES 
• ml Aiuoaf Mint Gta.FondJ.td.. S 
m i Mini Limited - Ordinary _ S 

ml Mfnf Limited - income S 

ml Mint G:a Ltd - Spec issue _ s 

mi Mint Gtd Lid - Series A 

, im; Mint Gia Ltd • Nov 19*3 

1103 It m) Mmi Gra Ltd -Jan 1*94 

11.11 ■ (ml Mint Gtd Lte - Dec 1*94 


ELDERS SWITZ-inS) M 79 79 
( wiElders int Bid SF 1C305Otier SF 10905 
t w I Eiders Ain Bfa AS KOaOUer AS 9750 
EOUIFLEX LIMITED 

lei Europe A FL 

........ Iwi Global A FL 

Y 270025 DQ } I «9 1 Ngrtn Amer ICO A FL 


11.91 

1323 


Iwi UK Equities. 

I w) UK Small Co £ 10.73 

EURO PACIFIC ADVISERS Ltd. 

Iwi Carnet e S 837S4 

IwIMtteore Y :42055OO 

I w I Peel he Horizon Invt. FC S 1*6329 

FORE ION a COLONIAL MOT. LTD. 

1. Laurence Pountr Hill. ECA 01-623-4*60 


w 1 Amor. Smaller Cos. E al, . Ptf L S 

w) Oriental Eauitr PML S 

w) European Eaultv PHI. S 

wi Nordic Eauh, PHI. S 

wi Amer. Moi. Eouilv PrtL S 

d I Western Poe. Eaulr, Ptti l 


Im) Mini Gia Lia • Aug 19*5 „ 
imi Fame Vml Gld pic 


lm< Mbit Lc Res Lid I BNP) 

im) NewctBUe Guoronieed Ltd 
MAGNUM FUTURES FUND LTD. 

imi Stern no Class t 

(ml U5 Dollar Close S 

MERRILL LYNCH 

i a l Dollar Assets Portfolio S 

I a ) First Convertible Sec. Fa _ s 
d ) Global equity Portfolio S 


1126 
1148 
llo7 

10.15 lid) iberio oortioi to ' 


(Ol Medlterrmecn Equity PtfL - 

Idl British Eaulir Portielte S 

Id i U-S-SSn. Term Asset Pttl S 

iai Sierllrto SC. Term Asset P»H C 
Idl Norm American Sana Pm _ s 

Id) Muitl-Currenc. Bono Pnl S 

Id l Sterling Bona Porrfcfio C 

d I ECU Bono PorMblio ECU 


1051 
S TV 
970 
905 
120S 
1300 
1017 
9.74 
1000 


FIDELITY INT'L INV. MOMT (LUX.) SJL 

I e >N«w Europe Fund S It 03 

d I Fidelity Conv. Sec. Portf. _ S 1001* 


FIDELITY POB <76 Hamilton Bermuda 


im i Fl2.Amer.Vai.il Com S 

(ml Fid. Amr.Vol.il Cum. Pret. _ S 

(mi Fla. Amer. voi. in Com S 

(ml Flo. Amr VOI III Cum Pret. - S 

( a i Fidelity Amer. Assers S 

(Hi Flaeiir* Australia Fund S 

f 0 1 Fidelity Dir. SvolTj-. S 

I d ) Fieelil* Pacific Fund s 

FIDELITY IHTL SERVICE (LUX.). 
I d 1 Balanced Portfaiio-rteooea - S 
I a ) Balanced PortfoiKMinhedo . S 
(Ol Fidelity Discovery Fund — S 

Id ) Fidelity Far East Fund. S 

(d ) Fioellry Fronller Fjne S 

l d ) Fidelity Globol Ino. Fd I 

id) Fidelity Global Selcr Fd S 

Id) FlOelltv int'l. Fund S 

( d ) Fidelity Orient Fund 

C d I Fidelity Socl. Growth Fd. — 

( d I Fidelity World Funa — 


9705 

3859 

1197 

1922 

20-74 

1841 

1452 

1X93 

1057 

11X75 

10104 

1029 


100 

1201 

11.15 

1205 

1167 

9.16 

VA4 

1009 

1022 


t a ) Muin-Curr. Bond Portfolio. S 

f d i uiA Income Portfolio S 

i d i US Federal Srcurim S 

( a i worta Nat Res ph. snore A S 
I 9 I world Nol Res PH. Shore B S 
GLOBAL CURRENCY PORTFOLIOS 

i a 1 Australian Dollar Ptl. s 10.74 

( d > Deutschmark Portfolio . DM 1018 
idl Pound Sterling Porttoi ton _ c 1041 

i d > US Dollar Ponlallan s 1670 

/ a > Yen Portfolio Y 101200 

mim BRiTANNiiLPOB 271. St. Holler, Jersey 

I c ) inlJffgn income s 2437* 

f a 1 Dollar Mon.Curr — — S 

( a i Donor Man. Port S 


1C2.97 
14229 
1825 
1*055 
38X74* 

11X5 
11.75 
1*91 
>442 
S45* 
1459 
1425 
1524 
10921 
39.02 

6*2* 

FIDELITY INTI. (Cl) LTD. 

FIDELITY PERFORM PORTFOLIOS LTD. 

(d) American Portfolio 5 109 

Id) European Portfolio S 

I d I JCBxn Portfolio 

(a l Soum East Aslan Portfolio^ 

(d I U.K. Portfolio 

(d) Inn. Bona Portfolio 


11147 
10274 

61*1 ltd 1 Sterling Mon.Port 


1.73 
150 
1 07 
1.16 
0.9J 
1046 
1029 

02400 

1.70 


. _ ing Lion 

( d I Dollar LlauWiry Pcrrteifo S 

FINAFUTURES (BVI) Lid 

(w) Porfofalto (est.l S 

FOKUS BANK A5, 472 428 55S 

(w) Sam lands Int'l growth fa S 

FORBES PO B887 GRAND CAYMAN 
London Aoent 01 -B39-30I3 
w) Forbes High Inc. Gill Fd — C 4640 

wl Gold Income — — » 3J0 

iw) Gold Appreciation S 341 

GAIA CURRENCY HEDGE FUNDS 
IwIGoio Hedeei S s 9i.*i-Red S 91.04 
fwlGala HedoellS S 13526* Red S 130.70 

-1-2516640 

{5S8fi»IB8fiSS&r= I f f 8SS 

(wl GAM ICHI PociffC 5F 173700 

GARTMORE FUND MANAGERS INT. 

45. Ln Matte Street. JERSEY 053* 27X1 
CAPITAL STRATEGY FD. LTD. 
d I Sterling Deposit ....... C 1014 

dl USS Deposit — S 1051 

d) DM Deposit DM 5.165 

dl Yen DfWHil Y 511000 

d I Sw. Fr. Deposit SF 5.1*7 

d I Austr -Dollar Deo. Id as 


d ) French Franc Deposit f 
d ) N. American . 
d ) Jnoan 
d I Pacific Basin . 


d I international growth 

d I Brlllsn 

( a l Sterling Gilt . 


S 

. Y 
. Y 
_ S 
_ c 
- ( 
- s 

. V 
DM 

ECU 

.01 Australasian lund E 

(d) Canadian lund CanS 

( d ) Emerging Marvels Fund _ C 
< d I Global Resources Fund — S 
GEFINOR FUNDS 


dl irtiermnlonol Bona „ 
0 I Yen Convertible bond . 
a i European Fund _ 
dl E.C.U. Fund . 


1099 

1047 

1.77 

75500 

37500 

300 

224 

105 

1.17 

314600 

608 

0.91 

028 

0.99 

126 

022 


fd l Pioneer Markets. 
( 0 1 U.K. Growth . 


I d * Amer. Inc. 6 Growtn _ 
i d > Gold 6 Prec Metals _ 
1 d i Sterling Man. Curr. — 
( a I Japan Dollar Pert. Fd . 
f d > Jersey Gilt . 


1428 

2265 

1.937 

3.163 

1.125 

1298 

1.018 

16.97* 

4477 

0.1847 

1621 

1327- 

1S3.97 


I d i Ososon Global Straf S 

( a I Asia Super Growth Fund _ 1 
NIMARBEN 

I w 1 Class A __________ S 

NMB BANK.PQ 1800 , 1*00 B v Amsterdam. 

i w) The Brazil Funa S 248 

fw) NMB Outcn Fund FL 4020 

NOMURA INVEST BANKING (NLE) E-C 

( d I Nomura Gull Fund S 10.74 

NOMURA INTL. (HONG KONG) LTD. 

( d I Nomura Jakarta Fund S 

OBL1FLEX LIMITED 
(w) Multicurrency _____ s 


twl Dollar Medium Term 
(w) Dollar Lang Term __ 

(w) Japanese Yen 

t n I Poud Sterling 

twl Deutscne Marl 

(w> Dutch Fiona . 


(wl Dutch Florin Multi., 
iw) Swiss Fronc. 


iw) Swiss Multicurrency . 
tw) European Currency - 
(w) Convertibles . 


DM 
. FL 

:S 

ECU 

s 


tw) French Fronc ... F 

Iw) Swiss Mult Hthikdend SF 


PARIBAS-GROUP 
(d I Belux Fund 


20.75 

162* 

1528 

2656 

1507 

1207 

1298 

1057 

1056 

1255 

1429 

1154 

10149 

1021 


[ d ) Cortex o Internailonol . 
[dl Ecupar . 


LF 1100400 
- S 13601 

ECU 1079.15 

C d ) For East Growth Fund , — S 157.19 

( d ) Luxor — S 629 

(dlMonevHow LF 1028600 

1 0 1 PDrein-ope Growth S 2223 

I d I Porlnler Fund S 22709 

I d ) Par US Trees. Bond CL B _ S 15121 

(d) EuroPhenU ECU a»-5D 

( d 1 Parinter Bond Fund S 1250 

( d ) Paribas- Rente 'A' LF 121? 00 


London:01-*994t7i. Genova :*1 -72355530 
(w) Eos 


ast investment Fund 
Iw) Scottish World Fund _ 

(wl Stale SI. American 

GENERALE BANK 
(see also inters* le* Group) 

(dl Renllnvesf 


S 11215* 
f 318.7075 
i 32126 


( d I Capital Rwirlnvest . 
1 d > RemlnDef DWr. __ 
(dl Renflnoei Cop.. 


_ S 27.16 
_ S 11703 
LF 10.173.00 

LF 1004800 

GLOBAL ASSer MANAGEMENT CORP. 

11 Alhof 5U30U0KJS.I. Of AUn44^34 26037 

Iw ) Futuraam !LA S 147.98 

(w) Gam ftrtxircoe me S 2*300 

(w) GAMcrtca Inc S 25444 

( w ) GAM Auslrollo I nc. 5 157.15 

(w) GAM Aseon Inc S 159.97 

fw) GAM Bona Fund Inc U5 Ora. » 1090* 
(w) GAM Bond Fund tnc U.SSPe. t 12901 

(m) GAM Bon on Inc S 1B9.97 

(Wl GAM Ermlfoge — S 2844 

(w)GAM European inc. .S 11759 

fw) GAM Fronc-val Inc. — Sf 35907 

(w) GAM France me FF 1537 79 

(w) GAM Global Fund S >2407 


(w» GAM Hlgn Yield tee 

(w) GAM Hang Kong Inc. — 
(wl Gam international me 
(w) GAM Jooon me 


mere 

19X00 

IA1O0 

45821 

10213 

10343 

10155 

10141 


Iw) GAM Monev Mkfi Fund — 5 
(wt GAM Money Mv ts. Fund — t 
(wl GAM Monev MX rs. Fund - SF 
tw) GAM Money MkR. Fund . DM _ 
twl GAM Money MV ts. Fund— Y 1009100 
(w) Gam Pacific Bosm Fund — S IM0S 

(w) Gam Poeinc me s Sisjw 

iw) Cam Rnir. Fd. Inc s 1*5.71 

tw) GAM smganore 'Malay tnc . 8 211.93 
(w) GAM Swiss Fr Spec Bond Fd SF *9.91 

tw) GAM Value tnc * 107.19 

(w) GAM wortowiae Inc S 4*408 

(w)GAMTvcneS^. CtossA — S 182.90 

(W)GAMU.S. me 5 ] 5648 

(w) Gam wnttehom Pond me. _ * 179JI 

( w) GAM uf Inc 5 77903 

I w) GSAM Composite Inc S 27727 

<w; GAM Bond Fund tnc 5 F 9209 

Iw) Gam Bond Fund Inc * 101.78 

Iw) GAM Bond Fund tnc _ — DM 9505 

(wl GAM Bond Fund tnc V 11.9*800 

G.T. MANAGEMENT PLC 
C r I G.T. Aopi>ea Science - 

I a I G.T. ASEAN Fund 

( d ) G.T. Asia Fund 


d I G.T. Australia Fund 5 

d) G.T. Berry Jopen Funa » 

w) G.TBIot»cm_ Healtt) Fund S 

d I G.T. Bond Fund S 

wl OT. Brlloln Fund S 

d 1 G.T. Deursatfona Fund _ — S 
d»G.T.Dallar Fund S 

a I G.T. Europe Fund 


w) G.T. Euro. Small Cos Fund- 1 
wIG-T -Global Small CcsJ=und — S 

d ) G.T03tesal Teawta Fd * 

d i G.T. Hons Kong Fund S 

d) G.T. Honshu PolhhnCer S 

a ) G.T. Investment Fund ___ S 

w) G.T. Jooon Smi Co.fo S 

wl G.T. Not Res. Fd Gels Class - 
wl G.T. New tv i no. Countr. Fd _ 
d ) G.T. Select Doiter Bd p« _ s 
C ) G.T. Select fnt Bd PH. _ — E 

dIGT. Select Gin Ptl C 

r > G.T. Technology Fund — — J 
C) G.T. U.K. Smon Companies, s 

a 1 G T. Unlv.Grovitn Fund S 

(w) G.T. If 5. Small CamoonibS— S 
HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INTL. SA. 
Jersey. P.O. Bar 63. Tel 0S34 7602* 

Berne. P.O. Box 3*72. Tel 4131 224051 

( d I C/assoow (For Easi) SF 

I d ) CSF (Balanced I SF 


1458 

4709 

14J7 

3250 

3908 

1056 

1*56 

624 

1250 

22.9* 

114? 

325* 

1507 

1707 

25.74 

1212 

1226 

14.14 

7.0? 

3418 

«.I2* 

926- 

B43- 

3667 

1026 

10.97 

1307 


1199 

_ 39.0* 

I d } European Equity Funa — D.Y. 1 602 

( a ) mini. Band Fund s 12.94 

( a ) Ini. Currency U.SAtanCg'e _ * 7*29 

(d 1 1TF Fd iTeehnotegv) S 30.7* 

IdlO'SeasFBlN.AMERICAl _ S 5109 

f d I int. Currency U.S. S 32JI 

I AM , 2 Bd, Royal LUXEMBOURG 
I a ) lam Floasnip Fund _ ECU 87.46 

tw) lom Bonds Fund- France FF 5*0.95 

(wl fam Son* Funtf-OeutstfV DM 7IS06 

I w) lam Bonds Funa- Japan _ v 10.90700 

(Wj lom Boms Funa-Swiiz. . FS KtLK 

( w 1 lam Bonds Fund-U.5 A S 1 1024 

(w) lom Bonds Fgnd-Evraae ECU 11L92 

iw) tam Baras Funo*NeRvrt_ FL 21071 

fw) lam Europe global ECU 1CU07 

(w) lam Europe luxe __ ECU 106. ID 

(w) lam Europe 90/10 ECU 10080 

tw) tarn Europe 1*92 ECU 109J0 

I w Mom Europe du Svd _ ECU 10*07 

■NTERSELEX GROUP 

I d Mat America Funa S 172* 

a l int.Beloa Fund LF 3422TO 

(d ) Int^uropa Sleav LF 688000 

l a ) inLPaclIlc Fund S 1330.72 

I a ) int.worfd Fund S 10253 

ISLAMIC MGMT FUND LTD- t 18*903 

CSFB Fund Mom I LfQ I048I-7I39MI 
PB122 Si. Peter pDrt.GueroseT 
JARDINE FLEMING, GPO Box 1T4M H* Kg 

(d I J.F Japan Trust Y M26?0O 

Id) J.F Pacific 5ec Tried * 30-10 

Id I J.F Pacific income Trust . s «« 

( a ) J.F Hang Kang Trust S 6425 

d l J.F European - S 1107 


d) Pori bos- Rente 'B . 
d ) Obil-Fronc 

w) Obll-DM'A' 

wlObll-DM B' — 

w) Oo 1 1 oesl km 

w) Doll -Dollar 'A' _ 
wl OOll-DoUar 'B' _ 

wl ONI- Yen 'A' 

w) Ob II -Yen 'B' 

w) Obll -Gulden 'A' . 
wl ObU-GuWen 'B' . 

wl Parsulsse ... 

wi Parianon . 


PERMAL GROUP 
tml Drokkar Growtn . 
(ml NascalLld. 


. LF 101*00 
FF 122359 
DM 1,159.43 
DM 129452 
5F 89.70 
_ S 121051 
_ S 121906 

Y 1D9J47J» 

Y 11543500 
. FL 106041 
. FL 1.121.15 
. SF 142421 
. Y 301700 


21270* 

134144 

163170 

Z74.99 

216047 


I m) Special Opportunities Ltd _ S 

(m) UPdvke Lid — S 

(ml value N.V. s 

PIERSOKLHELDRING 6 PIERSON N.V. 
POB 2411000 AE Amsterdam (20-211188) 
t w) Asia Poc. Growth Fd N.v. . S *201 
Iwi DP Amer. Growth FdM.v.. S 26J9 

fw) DP Enerov Resources S 44*3 

fwl EuropeGrawth Fund N.V. FL 4329 

twl Japan Diversified Fund S SJ49 

tw) Leveraged COPHald S 3S2.9I 

(wl Tokyo Poc. Hold. N.V. S 280.96 

PIONEER GROUP 

C d I Pioneer Fund S M01 

fd) Pioneer II S 2151 

PUTNAM 

( d I Emerging Him Sc Trust _ S 1642 

IW) Putnam Em. Info. 5c. Tr S 13,16 

I fl ) Pm n ore inn Fund . ... 5 1221 

ROBECO GROUP 

PO B 973, Rotterdam 110-4650711) 

(d)RobeCO FL 11220 

I d ) RNIltCO FL 11150 

Idl Rorenlo FL «L70 

Idl Rodomco— FL 8100 

ROTHSCHILD ASTAfGT. 

tw) Tokyo Poc Hoid. (Seo) S 30UB 

ROYAL B. CANADAJTOB 29LGUERNSEY 

■KwIRBC British Fund Lid. C 606* 

tlwIPEC Canadian Fund Ltd _ CS 1526 

-tlwIRBC European Fund S 1258 

■MwIRBC Far Easr&poclttc Fd . s ,42.18 

■H w I RBC inrt CoN lal Fd S 56.10* 

4-|w)RBC Inn Bond Fund Ud. _ 1 1226 

HdlFBC Man. Currency Fd S 36*9 

TtwIRBC Norm Amer. Fd S 1601- 

ROYAL TRUST AS5ETMIX FUND 
Lux-Tal:(3S2>4890*l 
EQUITY FUNDS 

I d JAlaba UK C 

I a lAleho USS » 

I d J Alpha Worldwide . _ SF 


d 1 Ecu Band Selection _ 
a I Florin Band Selection . 

a I FranceValor 

d I Germaniavalor 

d I Gold Portfolio 

d) I lal valor 

d I Japan Portfolio 

dISBC USSMMF. 


ECU 10133 
. FL 12024 

FF 193048 
DM 51042 

SF 56725 

Lit 519.12B0O 
. SF 44725 

^ S 57*526 

. d I SBC 100 Index Fund SF I7S100 

1 0 1 Sterling Bona Selection C 1082* 

( d ) Swiss Foreign Bona Sdec SF 10*56 

I a I Swiss volor SF 41400 

( a t Universal Band Setect SF 8200 

I a) Universal Fund SF 132J7 

I a I Yen Bond Selection Y 120X400 

THORNTON MANAGEMENT LTD. 

Id) Thornton Ini ooes.fund S 111 

( d I Pacific Invt. Fd. SJL t 11.71 

(dl POC.lmt.Fd.SA DM 35 J? 

( a I PaC-tnvl. Wren Fd_5A. . DM 471 

Id I Pac.)nvt. worronte FtLSJL C 2028 

I d I Thornton Kangaroo Fd Lid. s 1208 

( d ) Thornton European Fund - S *48 

I a ) Thornton HK 6 China s tue 

( a ) Thornton Jaaan Fund Ltd . S 2752 

la) Thornton Or lent. inc.FdLld s 2145 

tw) Thornton (teili. Reoev.Fd _ % 54.08 

Idl Thornton Tiger Futhj Lid _ ) 3)54 

( a 1 Thor.Pacrnc Tech-Fd Ltd _ S 1149 

(d) Thorxni. Dragons Fd Lid - S 2108 

Id i Thor.GaidenOpport.FO_ — S 7.10 

( d ) Eastern Crusader Fund. S 1042 

(w) The Global Access Fund. _ S 949 

T. Rowe Price Associates Inc 
imlT. Rowe Price Frontier Ltd. S 1041 
TYNDALL INTL GUERNSEY LTD 
TH048I 27963 

1 e I Amer Spec Site s 

i a I Eurobond S 

Id I Mortgage CS 

I d 1 Overseas S 

(d) Tiger s 

Id) High Yield Bond t 


Id) Marunoucnl _ 
< d ) Far Eastern . 
Idl Gill 


I a > Mad Currency Dollar . 

( d ) Mad Currencv-Siig 

(dll**: 

( d ) wall Street . 


44*7 
28.13 
13.41 
3050 
4128 
6620 ' 
c re-io 

I 62240 
C 50100 
8 1253” 

C 10100- 
C 28340' 
C 74150- 
t 10100 


( d I HI Inc Gill & Bulldog 

UEBE RSEEBANK, ZURICH 

fdIB-FUND SF *7544 

(d ) M-FUND SF 111*05 

(Ol E-FUND— SF 57958 

ld)J-FUND_ SF 

( a ) M- Distribution SF 


t d ) UBZ Eura-lnaune Fund . SF 
UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 

fd 1 Amca American Shis SF 

Idl Bond-lnvest SF 

( d ) Brlt-lnvest Shares SF 

1 d ) D-Mork-invesi Bds DM 

(dl Dollor-InvestBOS SF 

I d I ESPAC Spanish ih SF 

f d I EurH sf 

( d ) Fansa Swiss sn. SF 

id) Frond! Snores. SF 

(d) Ger mac Shares. — SF 
( a I Ooblnvest Shares. SF 

I d I Gold Invest Snares. — _ SF 

( d ) Holland- invest Sh. 5F 

I d I line Shares — SF 

(d ) Jopan- Invest Sh. SF 


49127 

10427 

102 * 


437S 
6400 
81600 
20350 
109.10 
23300 
35600 
22400 
22900 
22950 
12000 
26400 
25150 
23000 

_. 176200 

idl Sima (stock price 1 SF 22200 

( d 1 SkomUnovien-InvesI SF 27100 

Idl UBS Monev Mkflnv. S 538242 

( d 1 Yen-lnvesl Bonds. YEN 8779)00 

UNION INVESTMENT Frankfurt 

I d ) Unlrenta dm 4040 

I d > UnHonds DM 35.70 

( d I untrak DM 8205 

(d)Unlzlns DM 11425 

THE UNIVERSAL GROUP OF FUNDS 

( d ) Unlvers Sav Amer CS 1147 

(d) UniveraSav Eaullv CS 1301 

(d 1 Unlvers Sav Global CS 543 

(d I Unlvers Sav Pacific ___ CS *J7 

I d 1 Unhrera Sav Nol. Res CS 645 

Other Funds 

( b ) Abacus Guort.FdJWar.'**- . S 9J* 
( r ) Adlcroissance 


t d I Adlftnance inti . 
w) Actlgestlan , 


w) Actives! Inti. 
d ) Amvobel 


wi Aauiia International Fund 

bl Arlane 

mj Atlantic Fund 

d I Atlas Fund 

r ) Australia Fund 

d ) Bahamas Suaertund __ 
a I Berg Narden Sleav ... 

d > Berg Trust Sleav 

w) Bergen inti Fund. 


s 

486.93 

• 

93248 

FF 

112505 

FL 

P 

% 

269.12 

s 

SF 

•H 

S 

1628 


i o i Alpha Japanese . 
id lAipna Pacific Rim . 

I d lAieha European 

1 0 jGotd Shore — 

BONO FUNDS 

Id IS'erllng Pound 

f d IUS1 Bond 


ECU 
4 


l a iDemscnmark Band . 
I a I Alpha worldwide _ 
RESERVE FUNDS 

( a tsterting Reserve 

t a )US> Reserve . 


USS 

DM 

SF 


I2S 

140 

541 

111700 

1-20 

l.lf 

148 

10327 

10611 

5023 

54.17 

11.162 

>0490 

10451 


(d iDeuiscn mark Reserve » DM 
SHEARSOH LEHMAN HUTTON 
Idl Oporto Growth Fund __ S 11.7S 
INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS (IP1 

101 IP Glooal Balanced S 1147 

id IP Precious Metals S 

id) ip Global Band—- 

Id) IP US Shore 

Id) IPGioooi Eaultv 

[dl IP Poclltc Eaullv 


CO I IP Euro EoiritV 


901 

1043 

1255 

1243 

1144 

12*9 

10.96 


f a) IP US Govt -securities 
SKANDtFOHD 
5VJXNDI NAVlSAA ENSKILDA BANKEN 

twlEauliv mil Acc S li.Ti 

(wiEauliy i ml inc. ... — » 

I a JEoulrv Global _ 

w) Eaullv Far EOS) 

tw/Fouhv GoJd 

(wlEgully Japan 

( d lEculry Nordic 

l d lEauiry u.K 

l d ) Eaultv Continental Europe - 

i d 1 Eauiiv Mediterranean 

( d i Eaultv North America 


I a i Bond DEM. 

w)Bond I nil Ace 

I w) Bond Inll IBC 

I d IBand Sweden 

I diBond Dollar 

I wiHlgh income Acc . 
(wIHtaft Income Inc. 

(w)Muiilcurrency 

(d)FRF _ 


DM 

“sea 

FF 


10.95 

1.12 

106 

ft*! 

14000 

120 

1.15 

1.15 
1.18 
124 
0.97 
7.77 
649 

10.15 

140 

107 

0.9? 

1.0764 

1039* 


SOCIETE GENERALE GROUP 
lw| Saoelus Fund ISF) 

(w) SF Bangs A U.SA ... * 

(w) SF Bands B Germany _ DM 2104 

(wt SF Bands C France FF 0649 

Iwt SF Bonds D Swltz. SF 20.00 

Iw) SF Bonds E G-B e 8» 

Iwi SF Bands F Jancn Y 164840 

lw)SF Bonds GEurotK—. ECU 1144 

Iw) SF Bonds h worldwide S I M3 

(w) SF Bondi J Belgkim - — BF SM40 
(wf SF Ea. K Norm America — 5 I2.4J 

IwlSF E<llW. Europe __ ECU .1241 
< w ) SF Eq. M PaCHIC BdSln YEN 170740 

(wl SF Eq. N France FF 7040 

(w) SF Eq P Growtn Countries S 1128 

( w I SF Equities 0 Gold Mines m S 10-47 

(w) SF Equities R World Wide . S 1123 

iwi SF Short Term S France FF 112.79 

Iwi SF Snort Term T Etir. _ ECU 1)40 

SODITIC ASSET MANAGEMENT INC 

(w) SAM Diversified me. S ID 527 

SVENSKA HAN DELS BANKEN SJL 
146 0d de la Pet russej.- 2330 Luxembourg 

lb) SHB Bona Fund 3 42.11 

(wi Svensko Sefect.Fd Inll S il _S 5243 

(w) Svenska Scleti-Fd Aintria Sh S 12-18 
( w ) Svensna Select. Fd Asia Snares S 9.74 
( a t S vens>o Set. Fa mn Bash _ i W 

( d ) Svensko Sei.Fd Nordic Sn* s 940 

I a > Svenstta Sei.Fd S/T AssJh _ S 9.94 
SWISS BANK C6RP. (ISSUE PRICES) 

I d ) AmcMcgVaior SF SW.7S 

< d ) Angiovalor C 19046 

( d I Asia Portfolio SF 63941 

Id) Convert Bond Selection _ SF 10*42 

( a I Dollar Band Selection t 13810 

( d I D-Mark Band Sefeafan _ DM 11756 


S 71440 

8 14455 

5 126.93 

... S 1152 

. a ) Bcver BHeaglngent I s 2550 

(ml Bonor Currency 6 Int. _ S 8720 

fw) Bondye lex- Issue Pr. SF 117.95 

emt J Crael guaranteed Fund . S 10.18 

(w) Cmi Investment Fund __ 5 100.46 

Idl Cash Gesf fan FF *65542 

( d I CB German Index Fund DM 12346 

(ml Cleveland Offshore F6L — 5 309 

Iw) Columbia Securities. — FL 11743 

(ml Commad. Gtd. Fund/USA . S 740 

Id ) Conqueror Fima Lid 5 98J6 

(wl Convert. Fd. inti A Certs > s 1944 

(w) Convert. Fdi Inrt B Certs. 1 6142 

(wl Cumber Inll N.V S 25350 

tw) Da/wo Japan Fund V 914)06 

(w) D.G.C % 19266 

(w) DIVERSIF. BOND FUND S 9347 

( d I D-mare-Baer Bond Fd _ Dm 101940 

I d > Oollar-Boer Bond Fd 1 111140 

(d)O. Witter WWWIdelvtTsl. S 25.17 

(d I Dreyfus America Fund — S 1773 

(d) Dreyfus Fund Inn. S *543 

Iw) Drevfuv Interconllnent — s 1121 

(ml Dumenll Argilraae Fd NV 5 100746 

Iw) Eeprtl Slcay ECU 126349 

(w) Esplrlto Sta inv M 5th Eur Fd. 5 1106 
(d) Europe Obligations _ ECU 7459 

Idl Europe 1*92 S 10.19 

(m) Fa him Fund I 100522 

Iw) Fairfield ran lal S 13845 

Iw) FolrfteW Shat. Lid. . S 5670 

(w) First Eagle Fund * 3848846 

(wl F.I.T. Fund ft FF 106.77 

(dlFondltalla f 7804 

(w)Fanaeiex issue Pr. SF 207.15 

( a 1 Forextund Umltea S 9J0 

(w) Formula Selection Fd. _ SF 7724 

I d ) Fronkt-Trust EHekten Fd DM 1654* 

( a I Frank I -Trust Interzfns — DM 42.14 

(w) Future Dfvj^und 3 30.17540 

IMI Georoe V INV. BOND F. _ S 1823 

(mi German Sol. AMOClates - DM 239378 

I d > Green Line France FF 74467 

Iw) Haussmann Hkhn. N.V. _ s 29144 

(wl Heoim 2(100 Ltd S 1142 

(w) Hestta Funds— 5 15855 

(w) Horizon Fund S IB4S44 

(w) Ibex Holdings LKL SF 18927 


(wl IF DC Jaaan Funa 

( r ) ila-jgb 

( r 1 ILA-IGS 

Im) IncAmertca N.V. __ 

(ml incAsta N.V. 

I w) inierecu Fund 

Imllnterfoce Fund Lid. _ 

( a I interfund SA 

I wl intermorket Fund 

< r ) Inti Securities Fund , 

[wl mtersecSA 

( d I invests DWS 

(w) In premet . 


YEN 5070740 
_ I 451 

_ E 9.97 

_ t 1545 

_ 5 1105 

ECU 171840 
_ S 15222 

_ S 3945 

_ S *02.48 

_ 5 2406 

_ S 374975 

□M 74.73 

. S 1073 

I r ) I to) fortune Inn FixxJ 5A _ S 4547 

(m) Jopan Selection Asses. — Y 1038500 

(w) Japan Selection Funa S 22404 

(w) Japan Podfle Fund S 32309 

Iw) Kenmor Inti - B s 976700 

(w) Klelnwart Bens. Jap. Fa._ S 28144 

(Ol KML-II Hlgn Yle« 29/09/89. S 88007 

tw) Korea Growth Trust E 4*27 

<w) LACO International S 745 

[ d > Lloulboer i 177000 

Im) London Portfolio G'td. i. _ s 9905 

(mi London Portfolio Gtd. II. - S 10.16 

(w) Lux lund S 11025 

Imi Lvnx SeLHQidlnos SF 13702 

(wIML Morgens Lv HI Yla.lnv.NV S 902 

01 Mediolanum Set. Fd. S 


4146 
1124 
10900 
200.13 
1 1275 
11358 
1621 
1474 
1148200 
27447 
13925 
111700 
ia72 
107144 
12426 
8.14 
071 

„ 14564.74 

(w) Reo. (Guernsey I Dol.incM _ S 979 

(wl Samurai PorHoto SF 3*440 

Id) Sanyo Kte.Saaln Fd S 

I d ) S cr o l l reek Holding n.v.*t+ S 


j d I NCA FUND . 

(Wl Nlopen Funa S 

Im) NMT Aslan Set. Portfolio . s 

Iw) NMT Citadel Bond SF 

(mi NMT Nostec Portfolio s/s . S 
( d I NM Inc. 8. Growth Fund _ S 
( d ) Nomuro-Cv Int Eq Fd _ S 

( d ) Nonfenlk Lu 

imi N5P F.I.T. : 5 

Im) Oppcnheimer U4Artx. — S 
(ml Overtook Performance — s 

Idl Pacific Nles Field S 

i a) PAM Futures Trod. s 

fwl Poncurri Inc. — S 

|w) Prosp. I.H.IncPJ 22/09/89 s 
(w) Protected Perlor. Fund _ S 
(w) Quantum Fund N.V. S 


fm> Scimitar Guaranteed 
[ d ) SC I /Tech. SA Luxembourg s 

(w) 5P iniernatlonol SX S 

Im) SLH Guar. F.F.l S 

imSirotinriGoMFundSA- S 

l b ) Steriux Fund s 

fwl Sussex Silverman s 

[wl Techno Growth Fund SF 

( d ) Templeton Glob Inc S 

(w) The Optimum Fund - S 

(ml The Petrus Fund Ltd. — _ S 
(m) TiiC(O.TC)Joo.fd Sicav _ s 

Iw) Troraaocllic Fund V 

Iw) Trans Europe Fund FL 

(w) Trans Europe Fund NV _ S 
(w) Tudor B.V1 FufuresXTD - S 
( a > Turuuolse Fund .. . .. — S 

jw) Tweedy, Browne n.v.CLA _ S 
(w) TweedyJteDwneav.Ci.B _ S 
(ml Tweedy, Browne (U.K.) n.v. S 

I d ) UnlCb Inv. Fund DM 

( a ) Units Eaultv. Fund DM 

I d I Uni Bond Fund ECU 

{ r ) Un) CopIIW Fund l 

i d ) unlvers Bonds DM 

iw) Vanderbilt Assets — * 

l d) Vesper Tr 'A' FF 

( a I Vesper Tr 'B' FF 

a I vesper Tr T ” 

. a i Vesoer Tr tj' — FF , 

( d I Victoria Fund - * 

(wlWIIIerbond Capital * 

(d I World Fund SJL __ — J 
( a ) World Balanced Fund SA S 
Im) Zwelg Inrl Ltd 


1144 
3240 
1021 
1923 
505044 
100198 
6.72 
18114 
116840 
47JS 
1020 
129945 
1.09 
1149 
39)9040 
11.13 
3824 
457348 
21826 
3741JD 
194147 
148029 
77.16 
66.99 
1S3244 
1729.98 
13048 
17.93 
1(01.92 
98848 
140829 
1B11.9S 
8.75040 
1A10 
1144 
1204 
S 91.78140 


AS - Australian Dollars; BF - Beta Ion Francs . . 
Luxembourg Francs; P-orocejPlas -Pesetas. _. _ 
split; •- Ee-Dlvidend; ** ■ Et-rw,- - totter Price Inei, 


Be sure that your fund is listed in tfiis space daily. Telex Sinnon OSBORN at 61 3595F for farther information. 
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SPORTS 


Ajax Amsterdam 
Is Barred by UEFA 
For at Least 2 Years 


The Associated Press 

ZURICH — Ajax Amsterdam, 
the most famous soccer team in the 
Netteriaris, /as banned Thursday 
from at least two seasons of Europe- 
an competition because a young Ian 
threw a piece of sted fence at die 
apposing team's goalkeeper last 
week during a UEFA Cup game. 

The ban applies only to seasons in 
which Ajax would qualify for Euro- 
pean competition through itsperfor- 

manc ein Ihe natio nal r hrnnpuyi^qi 

or cup. The team could thus be 
barred from European competition 
for more than two seasons. 

Ajax’s chairman, Mkheal van 

b^the Control tmd^scqiinuy 
Committee of the Union of Euro- 
pean Football Associations. 

It awarded the Sept. 27 first- 
round. second-leg UEFA Cop game 
to Ajax’s opponent, Austria Vien- 
na, by a score of 3-0, disqualifying 
Ajax from this year’s tournament 

It was the first time in the more 
than 30 yean of the European com- 
petitions that a game had been end- 
ed by fan violence, officials said 

If the ruling stands, Ajax, a 
t hree - tim e European Champions’ 
Cup winner, will be the first Dutch 
dub to be banned by UEFA. 

Van Praag said the forfeit will 
not be challenged Austria Vienna 
thus advances on a 4-0 aggregate to 
the second round, where it faces 
West Germany’s Werder Bremen. 

“We will appeal the two-season 
ban,* 1 Van Praag said. “We have 
very good arguments to prove that 
we can’t be held rcsponsble for the 
acts of three or four people who 
didn’t know what they were doing. 

“Security was more than 100 per- 
cent There was a body check of 
every visitor. Huy demolished the 
stadium, that’s the problem.” 

The five-member panel, chaired 
by Italian jurist Alberto Barbe, 
based its ruling on reports from 
referee Bruno GaHer of Switzer- 
land and a UEFA match observer. 

The decision was announced af- 
ter a relatively brief, one-hour ses- 
sion. The rulings can be challenged 
before a UEFA appeals jury. 

Van Praag said he emected the 
appeals panel to give a fuller bear- 
ing to Ajax and expressed hope 
that the ban would be at least re- 
duced. UEFA could instead order 


some future Ajax home matches to 
be played without spectators or in 
other dues, be said. 

At the UEFA Cup match, a 17- 
year-old Ajax fan ripped a sted bar 
from the stadium fencing and hurled 
it against the back of goalkeeper 
Franz Wofalfahrt with 16 minutes 
left to play in overtime. The some 
was 1-1; a tie would have dhnmatcd 
Ajax from the tournament. 

Wofalfahrt suffered a bruise, and 
his could face a maximum 

of six years in prison. The teen-a&r 
was arrested Sunday along with four 
other spectators and is bang bdd by 
Dutch authorities on suspicion of 
causing bodily barm. 

Ajax has begun fitting extra 
crowd barriers as well as netting 
behind both gods at De Meer in 
response to the modern. Rowdiness 
at Dutch matches has become so 
commonplace that it is considered 
second only to England’s problem 
and has increasingly overshadowed 
the Dutch national team's impres- 
sive victory at last year’s European 



lamnlUbnn/neAMcMta 

Nigel Mansell leaving the International Automobile Federation’s bearing Thursday m Paris. 

Mansell’s Appeal (Jets Sympathy, 
But P unishm ent Is Not Rescinded 


UEFA banned English clubs 
from its tournaments in 1985 after 
Liverpool fans were blamed for the 
deadfr Heysel stadium riot in Brus- 
sels. Chances for an early English 
return to Europe seem dim despite a 
conditional invitation by UEFA. 

■ United in Turmoil 

England's most famous soccer 
club, Manchester United, was 
thrown into turmoil Thursday by 

reports that millionair e b usiness - 
man Michael Knighton was about 
to sell his stake in the dub. United 
Press International reported. 

Media mogul Owen Oyston, 
chairman of the Blackpool soccer 
dub, Thursday applied to the Foot- 
ball League for permission to ob- 
tain an interest m United. Oyston 
is one of three businessmen linked 
with a new deal and had lengthy 
talks with Knighton last week. 

The matter was further confused 
by an announcement from Unit- 
ed’s chairman, Martin Edwards, 
that he was taking legal action 
against Knighton to stop the use of 
confidential dub information. 

Knighton, who announced he 
was taking over the chib in August, 
could make a huge profit by selling 
his stake. 


Agence France Presse 

PARIS — Nigel Mansell, the 
Formula One driver, emerged a 
moral victor in his appeal on' 
Thursday against a S 50,000 fine 
and a one-race ban for ignoring 
blade disqualification Dags at the 
Portuguese Grand Prix last month, 
but he failed to have the punish- 
ments rescinded. 

There was obvious embarrass- 
ment as world motor racing’s ruling 
body, the International Automo- 
bile Federation, admitted at its 
headquarters here that the action 
taken against the British driver had 
been too tough. 

But the FLA’s Appeals Tribunal 
faded to come up with a concrete 
decision after a hearing which did 
not end until well into the evening. 
Mansell had long since flown 
home. 

The tribunal — made up of three 
legal experts from France, Greece 
and the Netherlands — instead 
gave themselves more time to look 
mto the controversy, which means 
the punishments sttil stand. 

They wfll give a final ruling at a 
later date, bat there was no indica- 
tion of when that would be. 

It could be after the last race of 
the season, the Australian Grand 
Prix on Nov. 5, to avoid confusion 
in the world title race should the 
verdict go in Mansell’s favour. 

However, the tribunal did say 
the sanctions imposed by the Inter- 
national Autosport Federation 


(FISA) counci] were too tough and 
that the driver had mitigating cir- 
cumstances. 

The Ferrari driver was so in- 
censed by the punishment that at 
last week’s Spanish Grand Prix, 
which he missed because of the 
ban, be threatened to quit racing if 
bis and Ferrari’s appeals were not 
upheld. 

Earlier today he was tight-lipped 
after he and Ferrari had pleaded 
their cue for over three hours at 
FIA headquarters. 


A sc r ap pin g of rite ban would 
have caused ah kinds of problems 
in the title 


At it is, Senna, who won in Spain 
last Sunday, now needs to win the 
last two races, in Japan and Austra- 
lia, to dmch his second world title. 

Had the Appeals Tribunal over- 
turned Mansell's ban and cancelled 
last Sunday’s result. Senna’s 
McLaren teammate, Alain Prost, 
would have become world champi- 
on for a third time. 


NCAA Commission Acts 
To Cut College Seasons 


By William C. Rhoden 

Ne*r York Times Service 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri — In 
a move to reduce time demands on 
college athletes, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association's Piesi- 
dmts’Qmnmssianhasrecommgtd- 
ed a measure that would all but 
eliminate spring practice in foot- 
ball, shorten the basketbaO season 
by a month and reduce the number 
of basketball games by three. 

The commission’ s recommenda- 
ti ons. which came on Wednesday 
after two days of meetings here, 
will be voted on by NCAA mem- 
bers in January. If adopted, die 
measures could go into effect as 
early as 1990. 

“We expect them to be passed.” 
said Dr. Martin Massengale, chan- 
cellor of die University of Nebras- 
ka and chairman erf the commis- 
sion. “I think we are much more 
unified than we were last year.” 

In another major derision, the 
commission, responding to threats 
of federal interval tion in intacol- 
legiate athletics, adopted legisla- 
tion that would require all Division 
I and II institutions to disclose 
thrir graduation rates in all sports. 

A trill proposed in Congress 
would require colleges offering ath- 
letic scholarships to release the grad- 
uation rates ot thrir afhtoes Mas- 
seogaie said that be expected the 
NCAA’s proposal to forestall the biH 

Over the objections of same 
presidents, the commission agreed 
to break down the graduation rales 


by race and ethnic minority, bat 
only in football and basketball 

“Some presidents frit that we 
shouldn't be distinguishing one 
group of individuals from another." 
Massengale said. "There was a feel- 
ing that this would be an issue that a 
lot of parole would want to know 
about, and that we should take the 
leadnrdiip wnil maki- jj available.” 

The commission proposed that 
spring football practice would be 
reduced from 20 days, within 36 


calendar days, to 10 


SIDELINES y 

Robinson Wifl Manage 
Orioles Again in 1990 

BALTIMORE (AP) — Frank 
Robinson, a candidate for American 
manag er of the year, agreed 
Thursday to return as the Baltimore 
Orioles* in 1990. 

The (Moles, who began the sea- ■ 
son with the majors’ youngest ros- . 
ter, bad an 87-75 record a year after' 
finishing 54-107. That was the 
third-best one season turnaround 
in baseball history. 

When the Orioles were eliminat- 
ed from the East Division race on 


calendar days. 

“Those 10 days would be with- 
out pads or with no contact.” Mas- 
sengalesaid. “It would basically be 
an Instructional period, but not 
practice, perse.” 

In Division I basketball, the 


days, within 36 ed from me bast Division race on ■ 
0 days, within 18 the second-to-last day, Robinson, .- 
54, had said, “If I could be assured 5 . 



that competition could not begin 
until Dec. 20. 

In Division n, practice would 
start Nov. 1 and the season be gin 
the Friday before Thanksgiving. 

The proposal would also reduce 
the number of gamaa from 28 to 25, 
with the only exe mp tions being for 
conference tournaments, which 
would be considered one game, and 
the NCAA playoffs. 

“We’re going to ask the athletic 
directors to come forth with reduc- 
tions in otter sprats,” Massengale 
said. “The time demands on our 
athletes is significant; we want to 
to try to free some of that time for 
them to have more time for thrir 
academe work." 


NBA Adjusts Draft Lottery to Aid Cedar-Dwellers 


Sen- York Times Smite 

NEW YORK — The National 
Basketball Association’s board of 
governors has unanimously adopt- 
ed an adjustment to the draft lot- 
tery that will give teams with the 
worst records a better chance of 
getting one of the three top chokes. 

“It was important that this 
change be made with 1 1 tea ms fail- 
ing to make the playoffs this sea- 
son,” David Stem, me NBA com- 
missioner, said at the board's 
meeting Wednesday. “We wanted 
to insure that the teams that finish 
with the worst record will get a 
better crack at the top picks.” 

With the addition of four new 
teams in two seasons, the number 
of teams in the lottery has risen 


from seven to 11. The NBA com- 1985, when Patrick Ewing was a 
prises 27 teams. Georgetown senior. The New York 

Formerly, every team in the lot- Kmcks, with the third-worst ce- 
lery bad an equal chance of win- cord, won the lottery and selected 
aing the No. 1 draft pick. Although . the 7-foot (2. 13-meter) center, while 
the exact logistics nave not beat the team with the worst record that 
worked out, the weighted lottery year, the Golden State Warriors, got 


would work as follows: 

The team with the worst record 
would have 1 1 chances — say by 
having 1 1 balls with its emblem on 
it placed in a drum — to be drawn 
for the first pick; the next-worst 
team would have 10. and so on 
down to the llth-worst team, 
which would have one chance. 

The worst team, however, as un- 
der the current lottery, would get 
no worse than the fourth choice. 

The lottery went into effect in 


the seventh and last selection. 

In 1987, after complaints that 
the lottery did not provide enough 
help fra the worst teams, the league 
adjusted it to insure tbit the t ea m 
with the worst record would get no 
worse than the fourth choice. 

The owners also accepted the 
recommendation of the competi- 
tion committee that die gnhw am 
restricting zone defenses be en- 
forced more strictly. 


Simply put, when teams go to a 
trapping defense, only one player 
may follow the ball without guard- 
ing the player with the ball. 

The first violation wifl result in a 
warning. Subsequent violations 
wfll result in technical fools. 

The owners also approved a rec- 
ommendation from the competition 
committee to forbid picks to be set 
out-of-bounds along the base line. 

Stern also reported to the owners 
that the completion of the sale of 
the Denver Nuggets to Bertram Lee 
and Peter Bydoe. two Chicago 
businessmen, appeared to be dose 
to schedule. 

If the owners approve as expect- 
ed, Lee and By doe would become 
the first blade owners in the league. 


that I'd have a group like this, I'd 
manag e for Xterest of my life.” 

Top-Rated Colt in U.S. 
Has Fracture in Foot 

CHICAGO (AP) — Summer 
an undefeated 2-year-old 
_ i rated No. 1 in the United 
States, has been retired for the rest ‘ 
of the season with a hairline frac- 
ture in his right front cannon bone. V 

An official said “the prognosis is - 
excellent fra his coming back 100 
percent in ample time for the Triple 
Crown campaign.” 

ATP Has 48 of Top 50 :3 
Signed for New Tour 

PONTE VEDRA BEACH. FI or- ' 
ida (Reuters) — Forty-eight of tire - 
top 50 men’s tennis players have - 
signed to play on next year’s neyj~ 
tour, the Association of Tenn&K 
Prof essionals said Wednesday. 

The only two players who had 1' 
not q gnwt commitment papers to 
play on tire tour by the Sept 11 
Hrarfw were Jimmy Connors of 
tire United States and Thomas 
Muster of Austria, the ATP said. - . 

For die Record 

Bernhard Longer of West Ger- * 
many shot 67 Thursday for a one- 
stroke lead over Rodger Davis of 
Australia and Keith Waters. David 
Llewellyn and Richard Boxafl of 
Britain m the German Masters golf 
tournament in Stuttgart (AFP) 

Kevin Mack, the Cleveland 
Browns' running bade, was taken - 
Thursday from Cuyahoga County^* 
Jail to the Ohio State Reformatory 
to begin serving a six-month sen- ’ 
tence for drug abuse. (AP) 

The New York Meb said Davey 
Johnson had been readied by trie* ' 
phone Wednesday to discuss wheth- 
er he would return as manager next ■- 
year, but again strongly denied that ' 
the derision bad been made. (NYT) 


BOOKS 


BRIDGE 


PEANUTS 


TO ASMARA 

By Thomas KeneaBy. 290 pages. 
1 18.95 : Warner Books, 666 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 10103. 

Reviewed by Michflco Kakutani 

T hroughout us long and prolif- 
ic career, the Australian writer 
Thomas Keneally has been drawn to 
large historical events, sweeping moral 
ana political issues. 

“The Chant of Jimmy Blacksmith” 
(1972) probed the dash between white 
and aborigine cultures in tum-of-the- 
century Australia. “Confederates” 


U.S. Civil War on a group of individuals. 
“Schindler’s List” (1982) looked at the 
way the Holocaust propelled one ordi- 
nary man to heights of hook action. 
And “A Family Madness” (1986) used 
tire plight of Byelorussia during World 
War II as a backdrop for a tortured 
family epic. 

Now, m his latest novel, “To Asmara,” 
he focuses on the continuing conflict 
between the Ethiopian government and 
Eritrean secessionists. 

In many respects, tire book wiU remind 
readers of Hemingway’s “For Whom the 
Bril Tolls.” Like that earlier novel, “To 
Asmara” gives an account of a dvfl war 
by an outsider sympathetic to one ride. 
Tj 1« that earlier novel, it has its hero fall 
in love with a proud, heroic woman who 


has survived all manner of awful tortures 
during tire war. And like that earlier 
novel, it reveals one of the hero’s cohorts 
to be apolitical traitor. 

In the case of “To Asmara,” that boo 
is a journalist named Darcy, who has left 
his native Australia after a bitter separa- 
tion from his wife. Darcy, it seems, is one 
of those romantics who are sentimental 
about lost causes and passionate about 
exotic, non-Westera cultures. Indeed, bis 
marriage has broken up over bis failure 
to defend his wife — who has been work- 
ing with him as an adviser to an aborigi- 
ne community — before a local tribal 
council. The Eritrean conflict appeals to 
his romantic sensibility, and it provides 
him with a way of distancing himself 
from his marital probtans. 

The other Westerners wbo will accom- 
pany Darcy on his pilgrimage through 
Eritrea are similarly outsiders, fleeing 
one sort of domestic difficulty or anoth- 
er. Christine, a young French woman 
who has recently lost her baby, has set 
off for Eritrea to search fra her father, a 
filmmaker named Malmedy, who has left 
his family behind to devote himself to 
documenting the Eritrean fight fra inde- 
pendence. Henry, a representative of a 
relief group called Southern Unitarian 
Aid, has nearly despaired of getting Us 
Somalian fiancee, Petra, oat of Ethiopia. 
And Lady Julia, the widow of a British 
peer, has journeyed to the war-tom coun- 
try to further the cause of women’s rights 
— a cause her m i ssi o n a r y aunt had died 
for many decades ago. 


As he has done in the past, Keneally 
folds in a lot of information with bis 
narrative, giving us a tiny history lesson 
on this nearly three-decado-long strug- 
gle. We are given graphic illustrations of 
the atrocities reportedly committed by 
the Marxist Addis Ababa government — 
in recent years Amnesty International 
has cited that government for the massa- 
cre of civilians and other human rights 
violations — and we are shown, up dose, 
the effects of war and famine on the 
country’s population. 

Though he is ostensibly a journalist, 
Darcy makes no secret of how “solemnly 
taken ” be is with the Eritrean cause; and 
Keneally —wbo has dedicated this vol- 
ume to “the brave Eritrean People’s Lib- 
eration Front” — seems eouafly ardent 
in bis sympathies. The result is a didac- 
tic, and somewhat labored fiction that 
lurches earnestly from scene to scene. 

Many of the scenes in the Eritrean 
camp — depicting crippled cfafldren, cou- 
rageous survivors erf Land mine accidents 
and fiercely dedicated soldiers — seem 
deliberately calculated to inspire sympa- 
thy in the reader. In fact, as depicted by 
Keneally, the rebels are almost uniformly 
polite, heroic and brave. Consequently, 
their story remains a clumsily drawn illus- 
tration of a historical situation rather than 
a folly dramatized fiction. 


By Alan Truscott 

T HE diagramed deal took place on the 
final day of plzy in the Bermuda Bwd 
world championships in Perth, Australia, 
wen by Brawl. The American team con- 
ducted a brisk auction and arrived in six 
spades. This wtxild normally succeed, for a 
normal West would choose a Hack-suit 
lead. A trump wcxiki dearly give nothing 
away, and a dub naght genmte a ruff. 
With either of these leads South would win, 
draw trumps ate establish dobs. The two 
red aces would control any return, and the 
dnbs wold bring home die dam. Bat the 
West player was Gabriel Chagas, long the 
ebuffian spark plug cf the Brazilian team, 
and he worked out the solution. Knowing 
from the bidding that Sooth held a long 
dnb suit, he led a diamond. He hoped to 
remove a crodal entry from the South band 
and was rewarded: after the diamond lead 
the slam was imnnkabk. South did the best 
te could by winning with the diamond ace, 
raffing the second round of dobs with the 



THE REP BARON IS COMING 
j HERE TO THE SMALL, QUAINT 
(CHARMING FRENCH CAFE TO 
PUNCH YOUR LIGHTS OUT! 



HE WOULDN'T HIT SOMEONE 
UJHO IS WEARING 60 G 6 LE 5 , 
WOULD HE ? 

r*a- 



BEETLE BAILEY 


Midnko Kakmcmi is on [he staff of The 
New York Times. 


DOONESBURY 


MRJRUWP. j!M TELL- 
ING YOU, IMS GUVS HUH. 

MNAEBLOULD CAUSE wtm 

usfealpkxuhehe mve 

QJULDPEflUX HOLD FIGHT 
US UP. ^ — \ 



okay, get m /wneRBom 

BUT I WANT A CLASS ACT, 

HE ABSOLUTE BEST! SOME- 
ONE UKE THAT CHICK. WHO 
VOSS ALLHE ACCENTS' 

\ 


DENNIS THE MENACE 




spade king and playing tramps ending in 
his hand This wouki haw succeeded if one 
Hack suit bad split 3-3 and the other no 
worse than 4-2, with sli ght additional 
chances. As it was, die hamfeoflapsed and 
Smith wound up down four. Even a heart 
lead woald have allowed the slam to make, 
rather fortuitously. South would have won, 
drawn tramps and established dubs, suc- 
ceeding because East had no mare hearts to 
lead In ibe replay the Brazilians reached 
the better contract of ax dubs, wbkh 
makes whenever the suit divides 3-3 or an 
honor falls in the first two rounds. Thanks 
to the briHLiant opening lead, Brazil gained 
14 imps. 

north 

*KQ4 
PA 10*754 
OQJ10S 


HOW DO YOU 
UKE CHOW 
TDNkSHT 
OTTO* 





ANDYCAPP 



THarpcoLswiN H as ea ousHTywg J 

NOTHING BUr/WSERY- IT'S -< 
WRECXS>/WMN3aA5EANbTURNB> j 
ALL MV RBJXnVES AGAINST AUE J 



IN CASES UKE THAT, 
HPSALVWV^ REAOV , 
TO SHARE A — < 

BLOWS /VUSJ-CJUrrUNE 





WIZARD of ID 
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REX MORGAN 


Ui wct au Me m m tour JunMaa. 
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tfcra's your new regimen 



WHEN THEY REACH 
MJRPLE AGE, MANY 
PEOPLE ARE 
REPUCEP TO THIS. 


Now grange tne ckeied letters to 
term die surprise answer, as sug- 
gested Oy me atxwe cartoon. 


Print answer hem: 


■TUUX XX] 


{Anmnre tomonoW) 


Se6...THATS EITHER a eHace ’ 

PLAY OR AFOUL wa- 


Yeaertaya 


JuaiMx OUMBO BRIAN FORKS! CROTCH 
Answer She cm cash R out. but cm she eg Ha?— 
COOK fT 



YOUR PHONE CALL WAS, A 
WELCOME ONE. DR. /MORGAN." 
HANNAH CAME TO SEE ME , 
THIS .MORNING BECAUSE 

SHE HADN'T SEEN KAREN. 

HER ROOMMATE, 




WAS IT UNUSUAL PCJR KAREN TO BE 1 
AWAY OVE RNIGHT, HANNAH? 

FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS, ■ 
WE'RE SUPPOSED TO Be A 
IN BV ELEVEN ON WEEK-^ 
NIGHTS UNLESS WE GET 
ERMISSION TO BE AWAV 
OVERNIGHT.' 

, KAREN IS NOT^S 
ONE WHO WOULD ^ 
BREAK A RULE.' 
THAT’S WHY 1 WAS J 
WORRIED.' j 


GARFIELD 


tuese ARE THE 1 

MEMORIES THAT 

LAST A LIFETIME 
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SPORTS 


gAHUkGt POINT/ Thomas Boswell 

- ■ K ' 

Zimmer Crapped Out 

H'a\J)ins>t,m Pmt Strvttr 

CHICAGO— For Win Dark, tbc lithe, left-handed first baseman for 
who® everything in baseball has come as smoothly as his syrupy swing, 
there may never be a better night. A walk, a single, a double, a base£ 
empty home run, a grand slam and six runs batted in in one National 

. MM. TV.<>. -II 



SVT 


For NL playoff game total fuses and RBL we now have a new record, 
•la Tact, since 1903, only one man — Bobby Richardson of the New York 
Yankees, in 1960 — had had a six-RBi g * n vf in the postseason. 

“pve never had a more timely game." said Clark, who is far too aware 
of the five measure of his accomplishments to denigrate his past work by 
offing this little performance his “beat” gun* 

Oucago Cubs were more impressed “He had a heD of a week," 
sad their manager, Don Zimmer. 

Yes, that Zimmer. The one for whom fans displayed “Zimmer For 
Mayor” signs before this game. For the squat, baldin g tobacco-chewing 
manager, an aging fellow for whom everything in baseball has always 
come as bard as a fastball to the head or a second-guess to the heart, there 
may never be a worse mghL This was supposed to be his hoar, his reward 
for 40 years in the business, his payback for what Becky Dent did to his 
Boson Red Sox 11 years ago. 

Inst e ad be made the one of most easily cririrized managerial decisions 
in any postseason gam e of the 1980s. Zimmer not only ordered an 
intentional waBc that. as it proved, brought Clark to the plate with the 

bases full but he also left hard-bit 
surter Greg Maddux on the 
mound to pitch to Clark. 

One pitch, actually. 

No player possibly could set the 
stage for himself, for that cate pi ten. 
more dramatically than dark did 
The whole evening was his show- 
case. Every sport has great players, 
but those who are both great and 
play with a true sense of composure 
and understated style are a treasure. 

Many a player can stroll to first 
base, admiring his long home run 
in progress, or elaborate on a sim- 
ple catch with a brazen, self-con- 
gratulatory swipe of the mitt. 
That’s not what style mnang to Will 
Dark. To him any gesture that is 
not fiercely winnowed and wedded 
to function is a mere fiilL When he 
first came to the majors, his nick- 
7imm er. Eyebafled A disaster, name was The Natural Since, his 
. . . looks, his cockiness and his glam- 

orous lifestyle have made him Will The Thrill. But on a ballfidd, he's still 
as natural as middle C. 

In his first at-bar, Clark, who hit 333 with ] I ! RBI this season, drove 
in a run with a fluid, solidly stroked double to left. In his next at -bat, he 
worked the count full against young Maddux, then hit a knee-high 
i that, with a slight boost from an outward wind, nestled among 
the pariffimers in the third row of the right field bleachers. 

got io thank the Wrigley Field breezes for that one,” said Dark. 

These fans, unaware of the value of the souvenir, or its place in playoff 
history as a delicate piece of foreshadowing, actually threw the ball back 
i jtothe outfield with contempt. Dark would remember. 

In the fourth inning, Zimmer came to the aid of history, laying a red 
carpet before Clark. The guy with a chaw and a twinkle lived up to his 
reputation as the gamblingest, hunch-playingest manager this side of a 
bored game played with dice. With San Francisco ahead, 4-3, Giants at 
second and third and one out. Zimmer ordered Bren Butkr walked. 

This ostensibly brought up Robby Thompson. However, unless he 
grounded into a double play, it also brought up Clark. Before Clark ever 
readied the plate (after Thompson's pop out), fans with the Zimmer For 
Mayor placards were getting nervous. 

Zimmer mated Maddux on fire mound. Zimmer chatted. Zimmer, with 
aS his seat-of-the-pants experience, looked in young Maddux’s eye to see 
if he could divine a hit or an out therein. Zimm er eyeballed the bullpen, 
where be had the required left-hander warm and ready. 

Then Zimmer returned to the dugout. Without Maddux. 

Qaritdid not tarry. Clark- did not delay.QarkaJso-dMnotgrvetbefany . 
in the right Grid bleachers any more chances to rqoct his home runs. He 
hit the first pitch over the right field wall over the fence above the wall 
over the dozen rows of Bleacher Bums, over tire fence behind the 
bleachers and into Sheffield Avenue where, presumably, It smashed 
directly through the forehead of a Don Zimmer poster. 

You can’t manage against the book any more d ramati ca ll y. To walk a 
man to get to Clark, then leave a tiring pitcher to face him, is tantamount 
^penning a suicide note on national TV. 

Zimmer, with what can only be called delightful charm, later faced a 
room full of interrogators and said, with an almost mischievous smile: 
"That’s the decision I made and it didn’t turn out too well . . . I weal to 
the mound because I just wanted to ask Maddux a question. I got the 
answer I wanted. But we didn’t quite get the right result.” 

And all over America the same conversation rings out: 

"See the Cubs game last night?" 

“Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha." 
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Qark hitting his grand dam home run in the fourth, after an intentional walk brought him to bat 

Clark Isn 9 t Kent — Not Quite 


By David Falkner 

Vr*, York Timex Service 

One afternoon recently. Will 
Dark walked into the San Francis- 
co Giants’ clubhouse wearing a 
thigh-to-mid-calf knee brace. 

On Sept. 2!, he had damaged his 
knee in a home-plate collision with 
Mike Sdoscia, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers’ catcher, and Clark’s 
availability, crucial to the team at 
the most critical part of the season, 
had become doubtful 

Gaik’s shin was drenched with 
perspiration. Where had be been, a 
reporter asked? “Batting practice,” 
Clark replied. 

It was 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
hours before that evening’s game 
— in which Clark hit a home run — 
and for two hours be had been 
taking extra hitting, making sore, 
be said, "that I don’t let nine games 
pass and go back to feeling like I’m 
in spring training all over again.” 

This intense work ethic, com- 
bined with a self-assurance so off- 
hand as to seem youthful grace 
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{All time* US. Eatlarn DavllaMl 
A mart coo Leotue 
Oakland 7, Toramo 3 
Oakland A T cranio 3 

Friday, Oct.*: Oakland I Dawli T9-7J at Toron- 
to (Kay 13-14). 1:30 nh. 

Safartfar. Oct. 7: Oakland (Watch 17-9J at 
Taranto (Ftanaaon HOI, lrfl* axn. 
x-Saodov, Oci. S: Oakland oi Toronto, «:3* 
ojn. 

x-Tiwiday, Oct. IS; Toronto at Oakland 8:20 
MM. 

x-Wodnesday. Oefc It: Toronto at Oakland 
8:20 tun. 

Naffaaai usaw* 

San Francisco 11. CMcopo 3 
Thursday. OcL S: San Francisco IRtusclwl 
IPS) of Chicago (Bleleckl IN-71. 8:35 tun. 
Saturday, Oct. 7: Ctilcooo (SutdlHa 16-111 at 
San Francisco (D.RabJnson 13-11), 8:30 tun. 
Sunday, on.!: ChlcooaotSan Francisco. 5:20 
nan. 

x-Mondoy Oct. 9: Ctilcooo at Son Francisco. 
3:0* tun. 

x-wadnesaav, Oct. 11: San Francisco at CM- 
caaa, 3:06 (un 

*-Ttj undo r . Oct- 12 : San Frencheo at CMca- 
aa. B;3S PJn. 

WORLD SERIES 

Saturday, Oct. I* — at AL. 8:31 ojn. 
Sunday. Oct. IS — at AU 8:M PJn. 
TMHdav, Oct. 17 — at NL. 8:31 PJTL 
Wednesday. Oct. 18 — at NL. 8:38 ojn. 
Ttiarsday, OcL I* — ot NL. 8:28 aim. 
Saturday, Oct. 21 — at AL. 8:28 wn. 
Sunday, Oct. 31 — oi AU 8:2* am. 

Cx-U necessary) 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 
Amartcein Lcooim 

MINNESOTA— Released Sieve ShWflS, 
pitcher. Sent Greo Book er. pitcher, evtrtani to 
Portland Poclllc Coast Leoeve. Saw option 
on contract ot Shone Ra*tov. pitcher, would 
ml Be e«rewed tor 1990 season, 
NEWVORK-Stened Mart L>ller and John 
Hahvon, pitchers, and Dave Sam. catcher, lo 
contracts «l» Columbus, Inttrnallonal 

Leaove, and Mitch Lvden.coteher.lo coni rod 

wim Prince wiiuotn. Carolina League. 
VKdvea Sieve KWer, third Baseman, lo give 
trim unconditional release. 

National League 

ATLANTA— Named J>my Williams minor- 
league and soedal ass*om , w n,s coacf1, 

BASKETBALL 

National Bartel Ball Aiiodotlon 
MILWAUKEE-Nomtad Lee Rost dlrecior 
at player personnel. 

NEW JE RSEV— Retained Buieti Beard os- 

stsionl coach. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football Le«»e 

BUFFALO-SIWWd NUckey Sution. corner- 

bock. Waived Errol Tucker, kick return^ 
CHICAGO— Pul Don Hompton. aMetniw 
tackle. Oh Inlured reserve. Re-woned jonn 
Shannon. de*e"iive lackie. 

DALLAS— CloIrrvMl Derrlct S'**"*;'^* 
receiver wnt returner, on wa'vers from New 

°i' NDiANAPOLIS- 5 Wn«( THu* Dlyon- *“* 
receiver. ReWosed Clarence weathei’fc «*de 

fe UA*RAlOERS— P“' Vann McEirov. Iree 

safety, an mlured reserve- Cul Jeh ' 

sen. linebacker, from deve»pmenlol r««f- 

Added Derick cruduo.solety.lod«vei«pmen- 

'^"lAMI— fimgned Boo Brudrmskl, line- 
backer. and Don MeNeal. “rrvKaocL Pu> 
Rick oral, linebacker, ana Tom aro«n. Hiii- 
bock. on inlured reserve. 


NEW ENGLAND— Signed Lon Bonkiion, 
runrUno bock, to devetapmemal rosier. 

N.V. JETS— Signed Brad Bonier, running 
bock, lo deveioamenlal roster. 

PHILADELPHIA— Skmeo Alan Dial, sotetr. 

Canadian Football League 

BRITISH COLUMBIA— Released Eric 
Jones, quart ertxjc*. 

EDMONTON— Released Rick Calhoun, 
nmnlns back. 

OTTAWA— Released Willie Fears, deien- 
live tackle, and Terry Janes-Duncan and 
John Ulmer, linebackers. 

TORONTO— Added Glenn Holt, wide re- 
ceiver, and Danny Locke!!, linebacker, la 
practice raster. 

WINNIPEG— Released Gilbert Rentraa. 
auorterback. Irom suspension list. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BUFFALO— Acquired Dean Kennedy, de- 
fenseman. from Los Angeles lor undisclosed 
dratt choice. 

DETROI T— signed Steve Yrerman, center, 
to multlveor contract. 

MINNESOTA— Signed Helmut Boldens, 
forward, lo multiyear conlroct. Sent worren 
Babe and Larry DePalma. left wings; Peler 
Lanai n. rlem Mine. Dusan Pasek, center ; 
Unk Goetz and Neil Wilkinson, defensemen : 
and JarfflaMyiiys.aoanender.ta Kotomwoo. 
international Hockev League. 

N.Y. RANGERS— Agreed la terms wltn 
Tonv Granai o. lorward. 


ENGLISH LEAGUE CUP 
(Second round. Second leg) 

[overall aggr e gate score la parenttieiet); 
Bradford X West Bromwich Albion 5 104. 
West Brom wan on awerv goals) 

Coventry X Grimsby D 14-31 
Derby 1 Cambridge 0 (6-2) 

Hereford 0. Char lion 1 (1-4) 

Leicester X Crystal Paiace 3(4-4. Palace wan 
an away goats) 

Manchester city 4, Brentford 1 15-31 
Newcastle 4 Reading 0 (Ml 
Scarborough X Chelsea 2 (4-3) 

Southend X Tottenham 2 ( 3 - 3 . Tottenham won 
an away aoah) 

Weil Ham 1. Birmingham 1 (3-2) 

Wigan 0. Liverpool 3 (MS) 

Wimbledon X Port vale 0 IS-*) 
Wolverhampton 1, Aston Villa 1 (7-3) 
FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Si Etienne 0. Toulouse 3 
Caen l Parts Si Germain 0 
Brest X Amorne i 
Monaco 8, Monies S 
Cannes 2. Lyqn 1 
Bordeaux 1. Muihause 0 
Soehauv X Montpellier 1 
Lille 2. Marseille 0 

Standings: Bordeaux 20; Marseille. Se- 
chauK 18: Toulouse. Paris SI Germain to; 
Names. Monaco, Lyon, Toulon 13; Coon 12; 
Auxerre, Muihause. Nice. Monipelllar. St 
Etienne, LIU* 11; Mett. Cannes. Boeing Paris 
lfi: Brest B. 


FEDERATION CUP 
(la Tofcrd) 

Quarterfinals 

Spain del. Soviet union. M; Ausirqllo del. 
Bulgaria. 21. 

CddttfeftM Raw* 

Finland del. Malta. 3-0; Sweden del. Ireland. 
M; Switzerland deL Belgium, 3-fl: naiv del. 
Mexlea. 38: YuooaMviadeM'sroel.H; >"*>■ 
nesib del. Brazil. W; Chino OH. Greece, da- 
I null; South Korea del. Francs, aetouit. 


rather than a wearisome defect of 
character, help define Clark. 

The numbers also tell the story. 
Clark. 25, and Kevin Mitchell have 
given the Giants with the deadliest 
one-two hitting punch in baseball 
and one of the most formidable in 
ihe game since two earlier Giants 
— WilUe Mays and Willie Mc- 
Covey — had people talking about 
such giants as Ruth and Gehrig. 

Clark finished second in the Na- 
tional League baiting race with a 
333 average. His 1 1 1 runs batted in 
were third in the league. He hit 23 
home runs and had near-league- 
leading totals in nine other offensive 
categories, including runs, total 
bases, on-base percentage, doubles, 
triples and slugging percentage. 

Clark rocketed onto the Giants* 
rosier in 1986 after a spectacular 
collegiate career as a student at Mis- 
sissippi State, including member- 
ship on the 1984 U.S. Olympic team. 

“You should have seen him," 
said Ihe Gian ls’ reserve catcher. 
Bob Brenly. “There’s no way to 
describe it'. He turned everybody 
on by what he did: the fans, all of 
us, even himself." 

Brenly called him “the Thrill" 
and the' name has dung to Qark 
like his uniform number, perfectly 
describing his presence on and off 
the field. 

Hew does the Thrill thrill? By 
swatting balls harder, farther and 
more often than less thrilling con- 
temporaries, of course. But there is 
also his fabled intensity. 

"If you go three for four in this 
game," he said, “that only means 
you can do better.” 

When he is on his way back to 
the bench with his bat in hand after 
failing in a dutch situation, his re- 
action might be an ear-shattering 
stream of invective directed at him- 
self and the pitcher who has just 
gotten him out. Watch out for hel- 
mets, bats or anything else not 
nailed down. 

"You’ll never, never do that to 
me again," the Thrill has been 
known to scream, his voice some- 
times carrying to the upper decks 
of the grandstand. 

To those who don’t know him. 
the fire and histrionics can easily 
mask his thoroughness and profes- 
sionalism. 

Originally. Dark said, he wanted 
to be a petroleum engineer, but in 
his senior year in high school he 


became one of the first students in 
a New Orleans hitting clinic run by 
Barry Butera. a former minor 
league player. Clark has made a 
study of hiuing ever since, even as 
he has become a star. 

“Butera taught me how to hiu" 
he said. “He taught me that hitting 
was a series of adjustments, con- 
stant adjustment from at-bat to at- 
baL sometimes from pitch to pilch. 
I’ve been called the Natural, be- 
cause my swing looks so good, but 
that's because people really don't 
know how much goes into it. 

“No good major league hitter is 
ever ‘juslj natural.’ Just ask Tony 
Gwynn or Wade Boggs." 

Clark's “madness," like Ham- 
let's. is sometimes feigned — for 
comic relief, just to break tile in- 
credible intensity of playing or so 
opponents will not be able to dis- 
cover "the few games in a season 
when you show up at the park and 
just can't bring yourself to play." 

His temperament makes sense to 
A1 Rosen, (he Giants' president 
and general manager. 

"When you stand up at the plate, 
there are nine guys waiting to get 
you out; it's the loneliest place in 
the world," Rosen said. “But tire 
things is, great hitlers love that and 
need that; that's the place they 
most want to be in the world. 

“Will Clark has the arrogance 
and the poise of a young Ted Wil- 
liams. I think if you asked Will to 
pick his all-time all-star team, he'd 
put himself batting third and play- 
ing first base. But that’s exactly 
what you’d expect-" 

Clark himself does not put a 
damper on such talk. When he was 
reminded that, only a year ago, he 
had been the subject of trade rumors 
involving Don Mattingly of the 
Yankees, Clark acknowledged that 
trades were part of the game and 
that he felt pleased to bejpaired with 
Mattingly, a player. Clark said, 
“who set' the standard for the ’80s." 

But he added, “I also confronted 
A1 Rosen at the time and told him 
that if you ever trade me for any- 
one, I'll come back to haunt you.” 

Asked if a comparison with Ted 
Williams made him feel uncom- 
fortable. Clark shrugged as if the 
question were about seating ac- 
commodations. 

“Why should it make me feel 
uncomfortable?'' he asked with 
perfect indifference. 


Clark Gets Record 6 RBIs 
As Giants Qub the Cubs 


By Joseph Durso 

\jth - York Ttnun Ser.ier 

CHICAGO — lo one of the 
great performances in baseball his- 
tory, Will Clark attacked the Chi- 
cago Cubs with a double, two home 
runs and a angle, hit in successive 
innings, with tire second homer a 
grand slam, as the San Francisco 
Giants won the opening game of 
the National League pennant play- 
off. 1 1-3. Wednesday mghL 

Clark drove in a record total of 
six runs. And Kevin Mitchell, 
swinging behind him in the Giants' 
balling order, singled and hit a 
three-run home run. 

Between them, they delivered six 
hits, drove in nine runs and made 
life painful for pitchers Greg Mad- 
dux. Paul Kiigus and Steve Wilson. 

Before the home runs began to 
fly into tire night outside 75-year- 
ol'd Wrigley Field, the city of Chi- 
cago bad been decked with bunting 
ana primed for another shot aL 
baseball glory. Not in 44 years had 
the Cubs won the pennant: not in 
SI years had ihev won the World 
Senes. 

Bui the Giants wasted no time 
showing their muscle to a standing- 
room crowd of 39,195. They at- 
tacked Maddux with no regard for 
the 37 victories he had pitched in 
the last two seasons, and they 
nailed him inside four innin gs. 

Most of the hammering was 
done by Qark, the 25 -year-old first 
baseman from New Orleans, the 
star of the 1984 Olympic baseball 
team and the man who lost the 
batting title this season to Tony 
Gwynn of San Diego by 3 points. 

Clark took his first swings short- 
ly after Brett Butler opened the 
game with a single through the left 
side of the Cubs' infield. 

Butler took second base on a 
bunt by Robby Thompson, and the 
table-setters had set the table for 
the power brokers, Clark and 
Mitchell who hit 70 home runs and 
knocked in 236 runs this summer. 

Dark obliged by driving a dou- 
ble to left center,’ and the Giants 
had the lead. Mitchell also obliged 
by lining a single to center, then 
Matt Williams doubled to right, 
two more runs crossed and the Gi- 
ants led by three. 

But the Cubs rallied in their first 
turn at bat when Rvne Sandberg 
doubled down the left-field line 
and Mark Grace hit a 3- and- 2 pitch 
from Srott Garre! is high and deep 
to left-center field, where it fell into 
the bleachers for two runs. 

But that was the home team’s 
best moment on a night that should 
have been filled with best mo- 
ments. 

In the top of the third, Clark 
again. He went to bat with one 
down, homered over the right-field 
ivy and the Giants edged in front 
by 4-2. 

And, after Sandberg homered 
deep to left-center in the home half 
of the third, the Giants threw the 
haymaker. 

Pat Sheridan opened the fourth 
with a single to center, Jose Uribe 
followed with a angle to right and 
Garrelts struck oul 

Butier was walked intentionally, 
and now Maddux had the bases 
loaded with one down and heavy 
hitlers in the wings. He survived 
briefly when Thompson popped up 
to shortstop, and needed one out to 
survive. But the man he had to get 
out was Dark, and he did dol 

Maddux fired the fastball. Clark 
took ins rip on the very first pitch, 
and he launched it beyond the 
fence, beyond the bleachers, be- 
yond everything in right field. 

As the ball rocketed into Shef- 
field Avenue beyond, four Giants 
crossed the plate and their lead 
exploded to 8-3. 

It was a rare one: the first grand 
slam in the playoffs in 12 years 
since Dusty Baker hit one for the 
Los Angeles Dodgers against the 
Philadelphia Phillies. 

It also was the first time a batter 
had hiL two home runs in a playoff 
game since Gary Matthews did so 
for the Cubs in 1984 against the 
Padres. And Clark, if he needed 
more distinction than that, got iL 
He was the first man to drive in six 
runs in a game since baseball began 
to decide pennants by playoffs 20 
years ago. 

Not only that, but he wasn't 
done yet. He went to bat in the 
sixth, after Thompson singled off 
Paul Kiigus, and singled to center 
for his fourth hit of his clamorous 
evening on Chicago's North Side. 



Third baseman Kelly Gruber was dejected and Henderson excited 
after be stole his second base of the game, in the fourth inning. 

'Catalyst’ Henderson 
Is Stirring Up the A’s 


ConipiM hr Our Staff Frtvn Disptihhes 

OAKLAND. California — In 
the second game of the American 
League playoff, as in the First, the 
little things won for the powerful 
Oakland Athletics. But this time 
they came almost entirely from 
Rickey Henderson. 

The box score shows he stole 
four bases, scored twice and got on 
base every time he came up during 
Wednesday’s 6-3 defeat of the To- 
ronto Blue Jays. But what really 
dazzles the baseball professionals, 
as well as the public, is the effect he 
has on the opposition, on his team- 
mates and on the game itself. 

Henderson was in the middle of 
the first and last rallies, walking 
and stealing second and third bases 
in the fourth and walking and steal- 
ing twice in the seventh. He was 
staling by such a wide margin that 
the Blue Jays’ catcher, Ernie Whitt, 
didn’t even attempt a throw on his 
final steal of second. 

As Todd Stottlemeyer, who 
walked Henderson in the fourth 
before he stole his first two bases, 
said, "I was lucky. It could have 
been right. He singled in the first 
and had second stolen when [Car- 
ney] Lansford lined into a double 
play. He singled in the fifth and 
had second stolen when Lansford 
grounded out to end the inning.” 

Henderson's six stolen bases in 
two games broke the championship 
series record shared by Davey Lopes 
and Steve Sax, both with Los Ange- 
les. The 15 steals by the two teams 
in the two games also set a record, 
the previous having been 10. 

Henderson “is a catalyst,” said 
the retired Gabe Paul a man of 
immense baseball experience who 
is able to appreciate the present in 
perspective as few others have a 
chance to do. 

“I used to say he was a Mickey 
Rivers with talent," Paul said, re- 
ferring to the center fielder the 
New York Yankees had when Paul 
was in charge of them. “Mickey 
could stir tilings up on the bases the 
same way within his limitations, 
but Henderson is just so talented in 
every way in addition to that." 

And one of Henderson’s is team- 
mates, Tony Phillips, who is having 
a spectacular series of his own at 
second base, makes the same point. 

"He gets on, he steals second and 
third," Phillips said, “and now you’ve 
got two chances to get a run home 
on anything — a flv, a grounder — 
without anyone eue having done 
anything yet. It’s tremendous." 


The seventh-inning situation il- 
lustrated the special quality Hen- 
derson has added to Ihe A's, who 
were, after all a championship team 
last year without him. Oakland al- 
ready had a 5-1 lead and pitcher 
Mike Moore was breezing along. 
Henderson led off ihe inning with a 
walk, stole second, then stole third 
while Lansford was taking ball 4. 

In standard baseball philosophy, 
stealing third with a comfortable 
lead in the late innings is consid- 
ered unnecessary, and perhaps 
even a display of arrogance. Each 
of the next three hitters, Dave 
Parker, Marie McGwire and Dave 
Henderson, were home-run threats. 
What's wrong with men on first 
and second with nobody out and 
them coming to bai? 

What actually happened, howev- 
er. was this: Because Henderson 
was on third with second open, 
Lansford could threaten to steal 
He was picked off. the throw to 
second bounced off him. and Hen- 
derson trotted home from third 
with tire sixth run. And the three 
big hitlers went out on a pop-up, 
grounder and strikeout. 

In the next half inning, Toronto 
suddenly had bases fuQ. nobody 
out. a run in and a home-run threat. 
George Bril, at baL 
Now that extra run Henderson 
had produced looked awfully big 
providing a 6-2 instead of a 5-2 
lead. Dennis Eckersley got BeD to 
hit into a double play, leaving the 
score at 6-3, and closed out the 
game without further trouble. 

But Beil at bat with the score 5-2 
with a single making it 5-4 might 
have been a different story. It cer- 
tain! v would have made matters 


more tease. 


□ 


Jose Canseco did not start Tor the 
Athletics. He had a migrane head- 
ache and had to be scratched from 
the lineup, even though he had taken 
batting practice earlier in the day. 

The right fielder was coming off a 
disastrous series opener, having 
struck out three times while stretch- 
ing his hitless postseason streak lo 
21 times at bat since he homered in 
the first game of the 1988 World 


Series against the Dodgers. 
After silting oul the fi 


irst five 


innings Wednesday, Canseco 
pinch-nit Tor Stan Javier in the 
sixth inning and struck out. He 
remained in the game as the A’s 
right fielder and batted again in the 
eighth, drawing a walk from To- 
ronto reliever Torn Henke. (NYT. 

WP) 


A Tavern and a Goat , and a Hex That Haunts the Cubs 


By Malcolm Moran 

iVcn- York Tima Servne 

CHICAGO — As Sam Sianis, a white 
apron around his waist, spoke near the 
counter where cheeseburgers were being 
served, his easy smile suggested that be is 
loo kind a man to inform a giddy city that 
its baseball team is doomed. 

He did not have io say the Cubs had lost 
ihe National League Championship Series to 
the Gianls before it had even begun. Histo- 
ry, and the latest response of Cub manage- 
ment, provided all the facts necessary. 

But Sianis recited in his Greek accent the 
history of a baseball team, a tavern, a goaL 

He recalled how one day at his Uncle 
Billy’s original place, near Chicago Stadi- 
um on Madison Street, a goal appeared on 
the doorstep and was taken in. 

His unde bought two tickets for a 1945 
World Series game between the Cubs and 
the Detroit Tigers, the most famous ticket, 
now faded, framed and displayed behind 
the bar, not far from the tray of candy and 


Wrigley’s chewing gum. Box seat. S720. 
Game 4. Box 65. Tier 12. Seat 5. 

One ticket was for Unde Billy. Seat 5 
was for his goat, Sonovia. 

“When he look the goat to Cubs Park,” 
Sianis recited, “they rrfused to let him in. 

“He said, Tvc gpt two tickets.’ 

‘They said: “Yes. You. Not the goat.' 

“He said. ‘Why not the goat? 1 

“They said, ‘The goat smells.’ 

“He said, ‘That’s insulting to my goaL’ 

Baseball history recorded the fact that 
the Cubs losL Cub history goes further. 

“He sent a wire to Mr. wngley," Sianis 
remembered. " ‘Who smells now?’ ” 

And the Hex was bom. It lasted beyond 
his uncle's passing in the 1970s, until Dal- 
las Green called and invited Sianis and the 
latest Billy to opening day in 1984. The 
man and the goat stood on ibe grass of 
Wrigley Field. The Hex was lifted. The 
Cubs won a division championship. 

Sianis promised that the lifting of the 
Hex would be worth not one, but two 
victories in the championship series against 
San Diego. He remembered talking to Andy 


Bafko. the old Cub, who was worried. “I 
said, ‘It’s wrapped up.'" Sianis recalled. 

One victory from their first pennant 
since the Hex was imposed, the Cubs went 
to San Diego. “They didn’t invite me," 
Sianis said. Cub fans know the rest 

He was standing now near the counter 
that became famous 14 years ago- The 
counter divides the bar area, where there 
are red and white checked tabletops, with a 
dining area marked by tables of genuine 
imitation wood. 

Sianis pointed to a table with four chairs, 
next to the jukebox and beside the staircase 
that leads upward toward the street, where 
members of the Second City improvisaiion- 
al group used to come and sit and watch. 

They would watch Sianis and bis staff 
inform customers that they could have 
chips rather than fries with their meals. 
They’ listened io his high-pitched accent as 
the burgers were ordered and produced. 
They paid attention to the information that 
turned out to be his signature, that the 
house cola was Pepsi and not Coke. 

“Did you know they were going to pul 


you on TV?" Sianis was asked this day. 

“I didn’t." he said. “But they did.” 

Soon he made the strange discovery that 
as he walked down Michigan Avenue, 
strangers were smiling and shouting at him. 

“Cbeezborgercheerixirger." 

“Chips no fries ” 

“No Coke Pepsi.” 

Sianis had no idea what was happening. 
“Finally," he remembered, "one guy said 
to me: ‘You know why they say that; They 
saw you on TV.’ " 

Sianis had gone beyond Michigan Ave- 
nue. He had become part of the language. 

Wednesday afternoon, workers carried, 
wiped and hoisted extra television sets for 
Game 1. The 23d version of Billy was 
ready, but the only available ticket in the 
place appeared to be the faded one from a 
World Series 44 years ago. 

“I have the goat not too far from here." 
Sianis said. ‘Tm waiting for them to call 
me. They haven't called me up. 

“It’s up to them. The Hex is off. ir they 
want lo win. thev win themselves." 


& 
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Home-by-the- Tube 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK - I saw Tip 
O’Neill come out of a suitcase 
the other night. That’s right: the 
large man who used to be speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 
Out of a suitcase. Sure it was on 
television. You don't think a mao 
that big is going to pop out of a 
suitcase live, right in your own liv- 
ing room, do you? 

Or even at a restaurant famous 
for writers and gossip-column per- 
sonnel, like Elaine's m Manhattan, 
which 1 mention here only because 
of this magazine clipping some- 
body sent in. In it the author chides 
me for spending my life watching 
TV instead of sitting around 
Elaine's. 

This chider says watching TV 
keeps this column oui of (ouch with 
humanity, whereas sitting around 
Elaine's would put it in contact 
with the vitality of flesh-and-blood 
life, in which he finds my work 
deficient. 

I ask the jury: Which would you 
rather see — (1) Gay Talese eating 
a nice piece of veal, or (2) Tip 
O’Neill coming out of a suitcase? If 
your answer is (1) the place to be is 
Elaine’s. If, like me, you choose (2), 
you wQl slay glued to the TV. 

Nobody should get the idea I 
have anything a gains t watching 
Gay Talese or Norman Mailer or 
any other hard-working writer tuck 
into the veal at the end of a bard 
day at the word processor. 

Still, I have watched writers eat, 
and it is not the same as watching a 
well-known politician come out of 
a suitcase. 

□ 

Home by the tube is where 
America takes place these days, not 
at Elaine’s, and no, 1 am not talking 
through my hat because 1 asked 
Elaine herself about the prospects 
for seeing anybody come out of a 
suitcase at her establishment. 

“If somebody comes in in an 
unaccompanied suitcase, I figure 
he’s already had too many, so in- 
stead of letting him wait at the bar I 
have him locked in the checkroom 
right away. U's more polite than 
throwing a suitcase into the street” 
Yes, dear reader, you correctly 
perceive that I was stung by this 
charge of dereliction of chic-resiau- 
rant duty. So stung that not con- 
tent with checking out the inci- 
dence of vital American activity at 
Elaine’s, 1 proceeded actually to eat 
at Elio’s, another restaurant to 


which writers are said to flock as 
flies to the beef herd. 

Sure enough, writers were eating. 
Scott Berg, the biographer of Sam- 
uel Gold wya and MaxweU Redons, 
was eating. John Gregory Dunne 
was eating and so was Joan Didion, 
elegant writers both. 'There were 
even many people who were not 
writers, and yet they were eating. 

“Doesn’t anybody here do any- 
thing but eat?” I asked Elio. 

“Well a few drinks maybe; may- 
be a little smoke, but not enough to 
upset the surgeon general, you un- 
derstand.” 

“When’s the last lime one of 
your more interesting customers 
came out of a suitcase?” I asked. 

“More interesting customers?” 

“Norman Mailer, for instance — 
Mailer ever come in here in a suit- 
case and then pop out in the middle 
of the soap course?” 

Elio's expression told everything. 
This was not a place where quintes- 
sentially American things hap- 
pened. Just as I had long suspected, 
to slay in touch with America you 
had to stay home glued to the tube. 
□ 

America has been a television 
phenomenon for so long now that, 
if we had the English passion for 
hyphens, the country would long 
ago have been renamed Home-by- 
the-Tube and people urging us to 
leave our TV sets and camp out in 
chic restaurants would be investi- 
gated for committing Un-Home- 
by-the-Tube activities. 

If you’ve been sitting around the 
fancier restaurants kidding yourself 
about being on top in America you 
don't even know that Tip CTNeul is 
shilling for a chain of motels by 
popping out of a suitcase. You were 
probably the last to hear that play- 
ing the shill in advertising come-ons 
is the way many an American of 
high repute ends his career. 

You probably didn't take pan in 
the last six elections either, since all 
were held at home on the tube. If 
you weren't there last year, you 
don’t know that the Georee Bush in 
the White House is not the George 
Bush who beat Dukakis in the cam- 
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Photographer Abbott: 
A Vision of New York 


No need to mention the famous 
tiveon-TV murder of Lee Harvey 
Oswald, the first warning that u 
you weren't glued to the tube you 
were missing the American experi- 
ence. Better come out of that suit- 
case. 

New York Times Service 


By Richard F. Shepard 

ton York Twin Senhv 

M ONSON, Maine — Bereni- 
ce Abbott, the dean of 
American photographers and one 
who has always inveighed against 
visual prettification, lives in a 
lovely house nestled beside a tree- 
lined lake in this remote swath of 
central Maine. But AbboU, who is 
91, shrugs off any suggestion of 
contradiction between the pic- 
ture-postcard setting of her pre- 
sent fife and her feisty days in the 
1920s and '30s. 

In those decades she made 
memorable portraits of people 
who set the pace of artistic and 
literary life in Paris, and unforget- 
table photographs of New York, 
from its regal skyscrapers to its 
mundane curbsides. 

“I made a trip along Route I 
from Maine to Florida in the 
1950s,” said Abbott, recalling a 
journey when she photographed a 
slice of coastal America that 
would soon be swallowed by the 
interstate highways. “1 loved it 
here and I wouldn’t be living 
without il” 

Abbott, who has lived in Maine 
since the 1960s, said she planned 
to return to New York to partici- 
pate in the opening on Saturday 
of wbaz the New York Public Li- 
brary describes as the most com- 
prehensive exhibition ever devot- 
ed to her work. “Berenice Abbott, 
Photographer. A Modern Vision" 
consists of more than 190 photos, 
largely from the library's collec- 
tion but with some from sources 
such as the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art and the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

The exhibition will run through 
Jan. 6, and then will embark on a 
U.S. tour and a subsequent trip to 
Tokyo. 

In addition to seeing her por- 
traits, her panorama of New York 
and her pioneering photography 
in the field of science, visitors Mil 
also learn about her many inven- 
tions, among them a one-legged 
camera stand and the “kitjack" 
carry-all jacket that served her as 
wearable storage space. 

Abbott, who was bom in Ohio, 
found her first love in sculpture, 
which she studied in New York, 


Paris and Berlin, In Paris, she was 
attracted to photography, and in 
1923 took a job there in Man 
Ray’s studio. Before long she had 
her own successful studio and be- 
gan to photograph the leading fig- 
ures of Parisian cultural life. 

The Berenice Abbott portrait, 
like those by Man Ray, had an 
aura of panache about it, and 
among the subjects who sat be- 
fore her cameras woe James 
Joyce, Jean Cocteau, Max Ernst, 

'Photography is 
so young . . , it’s 
silly to lay down 
laws/ 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Edward 
Hopper, Audit Gide and Edna 
Sl. Vincent Millay. 

Abbott’s love affair with New 
York, a romance that all bat con- 
sumed her, began with her return 
to the city in 1929. 

“I came to New York on a visit 
and I got a little homesick," she 
recalled. “It's like a novelist who 
gets a bug in his head. How does 
any artist get his ideas, his sun- 
burst out of the blue? There is 
such a bang There it was, for 
better or for worse. I was shocked 
and excited by New York, its 
changes. I got rid of everything in 
Paris: my new furniture, my 
Dutch assistant I unwittingly be- 
came a trail blazer. The exodus 
from Paris started about then.” 

“I had a nice portrait business 
in Paris and my friends said 1 was 
mad to reuim.” she continued. “I 
had done only portraits and stu- 
dio work in Paris, and New York 
needed different equipment and 
meant facing the world in the 
street I never wanted to photo- 
graph Paris; it wasn't part of me. 
You've got to be pan of some- 
thing to photograph it” 

Abbott eventually settled in a 
studio on Commerce Street in 
Greenwich Village. In 1935, she 
realized a cherished dream of re- 
cording the d ty scape by embark- 
ing on a Federal Arts Project op- 
eration that resulted in the 


publication four years later of 
“Changing New York." 

Abbott once wrote of her New 
York photographs; “The concern 
is not with the architectural ren- 
dering of detail, the buildings of 
1935 overshadowing aQ else, but 
with a synthesis which shows the 
skyscraper in relation to the less 
colossal edifices which preceded 
it: city vistas, waterways, high- 
ways and means of transporta- 
tion; areas where peculiarly ur- 
ban aspects of human living can 
be obsoved; city squares where 
the trees die for lack of sun and 
air; 1 narrow and dark canyons 
where visibility fails because there 
is no light; litter blowing about a 
waterfront slip; relics of the age of 
General Gram and Queen Vic- 
toria where these have survived; 
the onward march of the steam 
shovel — all these things and 
many more comprise New York 
Gty in 1935 ” 

In the interview ai her Maine 
retreat, Abbott showed a doughti- 
ness that contrasted with a dimin- 
utive and frail exterior. She dwelt 
on subjects that interested her 
and put an abrupt end to others. 

“There were women, like Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, but there 
weren't many women photogra- 
phers and that didn’t make it easi- 
er,” Abbott said. “Women did not 
wear sladcs then; they wore skirts. 
When I photographed New York, 

I put on ski pants. Truck drivers 
yelled at me, ’Lady, take that off.’ 
It bothered me. it even bothered 
me when people gathered around 
as I was setting up my camera in 
the street. But I found in New 
York the best way is to ignore 
them, as if they weren’t there." 

Abbott leafed through the 
proof of a paperback book with 
the same tide as the exhibition. 
Edited by Julia Van Haahen, cu- 
rator of the Kbraiy’s photography 
collection and organizer of the 
show, the book indudes several 
essays by Abbott 

“Photography is so young, 
there are so many attitudes about 
it that it’s sally to lay down laws," 
she said. “It looks likel am doing 
just that This year photography 
is 150 years ol<£ and I remember 
when it was 100 years old.” 



PEOPLE 


A 'CkurchiUrHeod’Jug V 
Auctioned for $26 


Sara Kratofcfc/Tto New Y«t Tin 


Berenice Abbott at 9L with eyes trained on the 20th century. 


Years ago, die was reminded, 
she wrote that recognition as an 
art form was slow in coming to 

P “AriT^Jon’t give it a thought” 
she advised. “It Mil be art if it's 
good enough. Worry about 
whether what you're photograph- 
ing is good enough. Take the 
Capa photograph of the man in 
the Spanish Civil War being hit 
by a bullet, or that other picture 
that showed the Chinese baby sit- 
ting in a ruined field, crying. They 
are great photographs because 
they say so much. 

“In recent years I’ve had more 
viators and I have a sympathy 
with young photographers; I nev- 
er had anyone to criticize my 
work, and they do. But what the 
kids of today want, above all, is 
success, and they want it right 
now. even yesterday. It has to do 
with general sotiety. They are not 
interested in the subject There is 


nothing more exciting than learn- 
ing new thin g *, even if you leant 
an itty-bitty about one thing. 
That is the passion of learning. 
But people want to become fam- 
ous, I don’t know why.” 

Abbott took her last pictures in 
the early 1980s. Some time ago, a 
friend took her around a New 
York she didn’t know. When she 
saw the World Trade Center, she 
said, she wanted to take a picture. 

“If I had lots of money to pay 
an assistant to cany equipment 
around, I would have,” Abbott 
said. “I still take pictures better 
than ever, Mth my eyes. I figure 
out how it can be done. 

Td love to do a thing on this 
century," she said, “I know whafs 
going on and I’ve seen so many 
things in it I am so fascinated 
Mth this century, it will help keep 
me aUve. m be there until me last 
minute, fighting.” 


A rare pottery character 
modeled after Winston Qm-d&i 
which the World War n leader di* 
Eked so much that production was 
stopped, sold for 526,400 at ao> 
non, Sotheby’s says* A London 
dealer, Tom Power, bought the 7ft. 
inch-tall (19-centimeter) jug of 
Churchill’s head against competing 
bids from the United States 3 
Canaria, telephoned to die. sale 
room in the town of Chester, north- 
west England. Christopher Proa*, 
love, the auction house spokesman, 
said only three of the jugs are 
known to exist. “Royal pouiton, 
made a few in 1940 brforeproduc-- 
tion was stopped when Churc© 
said he didn't like the way his fea-! 
tores were portrayed The jugs wen 
meant as a tribute lo his leadership 
during the Battle of Britain but- 
none was sold.” 

□ 

IVfikbaO. Baiysimfluw has made - 
his first public appearance smce& . 
split with the American Ballel Tbfr 
filer last week, dancing Mth d* 
Martha Graham company at a gala 
in New York celebrating Graham’s 
95th birthday. His psfonnance fc; 
“American Document” at the'Cfy' 
Center was a one-shot appearance 
with the company. 

□ 

The actor Marlon Bnado i$. 


Mth MGM-UA over the way )as\ 
climactic scenes were trimmed- 
from the anti-apartheid film "A* 
Dry White Season.” Aceordmg-io 
DmyjVariety, Brando said he fed 
a conversation Mth MGM-Ufa : 
Jeff Baflnbow, seeking a recutof 
the film, and that later Bafbakm 
called the police and reported .that. 
Brando had threatened him. Nei- 
ther Batbakow nor tire studio is 
commenting on the allegation. 
Brando now says he is instituting i 
“defamation” suit and is quoted ag 


saying, “I swear on my children, I. 
did not” threaten. “Its not me. I 
have never done anything physca} 
except to a couple of paparazzi.” 
□ 

In Austin, Texas, actress Me- 
lanie Griffith Wednesday gave 
birth Co a baby girt, Dakota, tie 
daughter of actor Don Johnson. 
Johnson, 39, who is in Texas film-; 
ing the movie “Hot Spot,” was pre- 
sent at the time of delivery. l£jf 
baby was the second for bom Grif- 
fith and Johnson, who were mai- 
ded in 1976, then divorced md 
remarried earlier year. 
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Free Tib in the morrwg 
Reservation; 

Tel P) 4&KL56.1B or 4225730 
Central feserotim Tele* 65D343F. 


0EG8ES 0E NOTRE DAME. Ommig 
hold, tortonsd, calm, Latin Quater, 
1300. 10 rue des Grands Degres, 
75005 Paris. Tefc 4125JSL3B 


MCE, HOm LA MALMA 1 SON. 
• NN Bat Western, 48 Od Vkfer 



International Business 
Message Center 


SECURITY AND 
SURVEILLANCE 


Germany. I 
rertaurani. 


near the sea Id da* 


LONDON BOUMfi ASTON COURT 
HOItL Exfiweaiy wal and newly 
rnsontsd frht*e hotel *i o very an- 
tra London laanion at Wert Ken- 
sington. Ideal fa business ond hoSday 
traveller. E42J0 single, £57.58 
dnbla/ft*m Al prices indusm of 
15% gov er nm en t to* and fid Engish 
breddnst Tefc 01^02-9954. Fasln- 
371,1338. Tbc 919208 ASTON G. 


Eniiaaia*! 


ADMIRAL MOTH, Rems EM. Manila 
let S21Q711 Tb 742HM88 ADHOTCL 
PM Qfax 5222011 First da* 110 
moms Faring Mavks Bay. 


BUSINESS 




JMMrnfatMfap 

Slow** 1 ' T ” vrtW * d , ** a Uf based 

4M55? - Fme dJMQB2& «mufa*nr of oomuner praduebvrih 

a North Ameriocn eiport jnsenoe or 
potential Sales of £M5Mfoi 


61455? - ftnc 8810828. 



59TH 5T A PAZK AVE 

Deluxe sofas avrifaUe fa long or short 
term tnmneirt ion. The mod fedvomifa 
and ODmeniMt loaflirfe in NYC 
Cal 212-3S5-2SM far resetvationi 
or telex 238064 USA 


HOTELS 


Rxphr tos Suita 23IA 
0 Adefcafe 5treet West, taronto, 
Ontorio, M5H ITT, Canada. 


BRAND NAME GOODS 

And other procbdl fa espart ct 
competitive prices. Abo Pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Cbntod wMi spedfic raquireraentb 
LAWSQNGOSSuD 
58 Acnoa Road, London NWS MG. 
Tefahons. 01483 2281. 
Fmu01®6 8717. Telese26693Q. 




AUTO SERVICES 


UCDBE PLATES expire? Fart toMxsn. 
Plmdxxi 6CM Sax 49, tOMXDN 
WON 3XX. Teb 1 -404^)11 Fax 1- 
8469913. We insure any car dace. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


EUROPEAN/ USA rtxxfacfcm. Me* 
mm Pmfie. Corlirwrtd CUs, Bin 
251 11 l,SarFrm«eo, CA 9028. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


would Re to toete the wateesc a f and 


Wrxtfiond Herdd Tiixm 
181, Avenu e Charles de Gaufle, 
92251 OfcuHy Cedrn 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


ftease reply in Engfah 


UIIKDUC SfflCS far AM38CAN 
W * FSM5 xi PAJBS. 
EngWv Beldw, Dutch or Gorman 
seerrtories, fawiledae of French i*. 
qured, Engfah shorlhontL BR^ml 
dm*. Wnto or phont 138 Avenue 
Victar Hugo, 75116 ftxh, France. Teh 
H) 47 2751 69. 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


AMBKAN YOUNG LADY SEEKS 
FrendHpedbng Au fair position 
faperiesr o ed. AwMie 1/90. Wri to: 
Resident. 249 Benson bL, Vidor, NY 
14564 JSA 


Place Yow Classified Ad Qirfddy and EnHy 

in tfier 

INTERNATIONAL HRAU> TRIBUNE 

By Photw CbR your toed HT repre m ntoirve with your text. You 
wil be ndormod of the emt tmmediofay, and ana prapoymort is 
mode your od vrifl appear wtiin 48 hours. 

There ere 25 fallen^ sign* md space* in the fin* Ene and 36 in fo 
Mowing Enel MMriwn spaa c 3 fctes. No abbreviation aooipted 
CeeA Cards: Americcn Express, Diner's Oub, Ewourd. Master 
Card, Acoess and Visa 


When Visiting London 

Enjoy your Stay In the 
Heart of Mayuxir al 

* CURZON COURT * 

56 Cation SL • and • 33 Bill SL 
Hayfob Iffwltw i W1Y7FP 

TeL: (44ri) 493-4121 • Fax: (44-1) 491-7476 
Tlx 23660FEMG 

Oar Luxtny Fnmlsl^d J^xnteMsiis 

Studios * One or Two Bedroom Apartments 
Each Apartment has its own Lounge 
and fully fitted Kitchen: One or^ Two Bcrtnroains 
The Apartments, located in Mayfair, i 
are within easy walking distance of Picadilly, i 
Hyde Park, Oxford, Regent and Bond Streets, 
and most Theaters, Cinemas and Museums 
* Full Hotel Service * 

AMEX * VISA * MASTERCHARGE 

* 24 Hour Porterage * Colour TV 

* Daily Maid Service *In House Video 

•Same Day * Direct Dial Telephone 

Personal Laundry * Fax d Telex Service 

•limousine Service 

Write or Phone hr our Brochure and Tariff: 

* Oar Baim cro well below Mayiab Botal Boom 


57 PONT STREET 
KNGHTSBRDGE 
LONDON SW1X 080 
TEL: 01*581 2424 
RAX: 01-589 9456 
TREX: 941 3488 EXECLfTG 
Beganos, privacy. 

and eMxstenal vBhB 

In one of the worid's 
most tasrtanabte 
neighbourhoods. Buffet 
styte Engftsh breakfest 
included 

Single £4955 + VAT 
Double /Twin £74.95 + VAT 


Naples 

SORRENTO 


The Gnad Hotel 
Excelsior Vittoria is a must 
where to stay when waring 
the Golf of Naples. 


’TTrri i 


get a 10$ discount. 

PzaTm, 34TcLI81/H?lW 
TJx. 721368 V1TT0R I 
En 0817X771206 





















































































